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THE FRENOH ON QUEEN MARY. 


Wuetuer it be owing to an im- 
pulse communicated by the success- 
ful labours of Miss Strickland, or to 
some other cause, French authorship 
and editorship have lately been pro- 
fasely dedicating their services to 
Mary Queen of Scots. The literature 
they have favoured us with, besides 
being divisible into good and _ bad, 
consists partly of rhetorical declama- 
tion, which belongs in a great mea- 
sure to the latter category, and partly 
of original research, productive of 
new facts and views, which consti- 
tutes, beyond doubt, the more valu- 
able part of this literary harvest. 
The able but bitter inquiry by M. 
Mignet, which, after appearing frag- 
mentally in the Rerwe des Deus 
Mondes, was embodied in a separate 
narrative, is now some years old, 
and hardly belongs to the more re- 
cent series to which the present obser- 
vations are directed. From the pro- 
lite pen of M. Dumas we have a 
volume of his successive Orimes Oélé- 
bres, with the title of Marie ‘Stuart, 
amusing enongh as a piece of pictur- 
esque reading, but not sufficiently 
important, either for its novelty or 
any other merit, to deserve length- 
ened criticism. Lamartine has also 
published a volume with the same 
brief titl—a volume of which those 
who are the greatest admirers of his 
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genius, and take the warmest interest 
in his checkered fortunes, will be 
disposed to say the least. He takes 
his facts and his tone avowedly from 
a somewhat ambitious volume, of 
which we shall presently have more 
to say, termed Histoire de Marie 
Stuart, by J. M. Dargaud. But far 
more valuable, as the result of pro- 
found historic research, is the book 
by M. Chéruel, with the title, Marie 
Stuart et Catherine de Medicis, étude 
histerique sur les Relations de la 
France et de 0 Ecosse. The merit of 
having produced the most valuable 
contribution among these French 
tributes to the memory of our Queen 
will lie between this book of Ché- 
ruel’s and another called Lettres de 
Marie, Stuart, publiées avec sum- 
maires, traductions, notes et fac- 
simile, by that indefatigable archso- 
logist Jean Baptiste Alexandre Theo- 
dore Teulet. His volume is intended 
as a supplement to the collection by 
Prince Labanoff, with which the 
reader either is or is not acquainted. 
This venerable member of the select 
circle of Russian grandees, claiming 
descent from the pristine Rurik, 
stands conspicuous as a living illus- 
tration of the fascinations of our 
northern Cleopatra. It is related 
among the triumphs of Ninon de 
’Enclos, that she had lovers among 
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the contemporaries of her grand- 
children, one of them, according to a 
questionable legend, turning out to 
be an actual descendant in that de- 
gree. But the fascinations of Mary 


present to us a far more potent testi-+ 


mony in a living lover, who loves 
and must love on, as some of the 
sentimental songs say, down into the 
third century after that in which the 
object of his passion breathed the 
breath of life. The Prince has spent 
a great portion of a long life in the 
functions of a knight-errant, vindicat- 
ing the spotless honour of the lady 
of his love. If it has not been his 
lot to put the spear in rest against 
the caitiff maligners, or to knock on 
the shield hung outside the gate of 
the castle where the object of his 
vows lies captive, he has performed 
the drearier, if less dangerous, task 
of ransacking every library in the 
world for evidence of the innocence 
of his peerless lady, and has published 
the result of his labours in seven 
dense octavo volumes. They are a 
curious and valuable collection, but 
rather dryish on the whole; and 
though the price of the volumes is 
rather high, we have little doubt that 
they have been paid for by many 
more people than they have been 
read by. The Prince’s labours were 
not directed to the end of discover- 
ing the truth—that was already fixed 
and indubitable as divine truth; he 
sought in his humble devotion only 
to cullect and record the documents 
calculated to illustrate it, and bring 
it home in its full lastre to careless 
or obdurate hearts. Accordingly, he 
rejected from his collection as spuri- 
ous, and in a manner blasphemous, 
those documents which, in the view 
of the impartial, throw doubt on the 
gid of his bright particular star. 

. Teulet observes with a sort of dry 
sarcasm, ‘“ C'est la sans doute une con- 
viction aussi sincére que respectable ; 
malheureusement tout le monde ne la 
partage pas ;” and he remarks very 
justly, that to those acquainted with 
the Prince Labanoff it is quite un- 
necessary to explain that he is a com- 
plete stranger to the volume issued 
to the world for the purpose of com- 
pleting his collection. 

There is, in fact, a sort of Quixot- 
ism in M. Teulet himself, and one 
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cannot help being amused by the 
enthusiasm for historical accuracy 
which has set the one collector and 
editor to dog the steps, as it were, of 
the other, and supply his rejections 
and omissions, in order that the world 
may know the real truths. There js 
no getting off with a fond hullucin- 
ation, or a well-pleaded one-sided 
theory, while there are archwological 
detectives to track our steps in this 
fashion. The two editors are not 
only honest, but disinterested, each 
in his own peculiar way. To the 
affluent and distinguished Prince the 
cost of printing seven volumes for 
an unappreciating public would be a 
trifling addition to the sacrifices made 
by him in his laborious search over 
the world for their contents. At the 
same time, any man, master of the 
abilities and industry embarked on 
the supplemental volume, might 
surely, bad he desired it, have found 
a more profitable and a more dis- 
tinguished method of employing them. 
M. Teulet represents a race of arche- 
ologists, for whose solid and valuable, 
but not conspicuous Jabonrs, the 
world cannot be too grateful. In 
Scotland we owe him mucb. He 
edited for the Bannatyne Club two 
enormous volumes of state papers in 
the French archives bearing on the 
affairs of Scotland during the six- 
teenth century—volumes which will 
change the aspect of the history of 
the period in the hands of whoever 
may next write it. He is the editor 
also, if we mistake not, of a volume 
of letters on Scottish affairs from the 
suceessive ambassadors sent by Philip 
Il. of Spain to the court of France— 
a collection which we would find of 
little service but for his considerate 
abridgments in clear modern French 
of the old Spanish letters. The vol- 
ume by M. Teulet more especially 
under notice on the present occasion, 
consists chiefly, but not entirely, of 
those documents specially bearing on 
Queen Mary, which he had previously 
printed in these unapproachable vol- 
umes, 

One would naturally say, at first 
thought, that the affair of Queen 
Mary had been over-written long 
ago: that there was nothing new to 
be discovered or said about it in the 
present generation. Not so, how- 
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ever. Miss Strickland has discovered 
much that is new; so has Prince 
Labanotf; so, too, have M. Teulet and 
M. Chéruel. It is one of the remark- 
able powers of true archeological 
science, that it should enable us to 
be acquiring more and more of the 
truth about great events of the past, 
the farther we are marching away 
from them through the lapse of ages. 
We can not only prune away the 
lavish overgrowth of fable which the 
carelessness and credulity of interme- 
diate historians have permitted to 
cover up the bare truth of early his- 
tory, but we can even correct the 
errors and fill up the deficiencies of 
contemporary narrators, We can not 
only prove the early British _his- 
tory, from so great a pen as Milton’s, 
to be steeped in fable, but we can 
correct and fill up Bacon’s annals of 
Elizabeth—the history of his own 
age, written by its wisest son. Look 
at the history of that brilliant scholar 
Bachanan—not a inere student, but a 
practical statesman. The early part 
is all fable, moulded to the political 
purposes of the writer. But even of 
contemporary matters—events pass- 
in under his eye, as it were, 
how much do we now know of 
which he was ignorant! Nor is it of 
less advantage to the cause of truth 
that we can sometimes correct both 
his and other writings where their 
errors are rather wilful than acci- 
dental. 

The labours of our French friends 
bear partly on actual events within 
Scotland, but in a great measure on 
the relation of these to foreign affairs. 
Of the purely Scottish portion we 
shall perhaps be able to give some 
rather odd illustrations farther on ; 
the foreign department is far the 
more valuable. To have a proper com- 
prehension of the wondrous events of 
this period in Scotland, we must look 
at them not merely at home, but 
from the centre of European politics. 
It will be well to be thoroughly satu- 
rated with a knowledge of the contem- 
porary history of France. It is 
there that we shall find, on a large 
scale, systematised and classified, the 
rules of action and the code of mo- 
rality which, ramifying into this 
country through the French connec- 
tion, have seemed so startling and 


anomalous. The crimes and follies, so 
astounding when seen in isolated 
Scotland, cease to astonish, as the 
chemical phenomena of a travelling 
charlatan cease to astonish the adept 
who has gone through a course of 
study in a university laboratory. If 
Catherine of Medici were a little 
more studied, we should have less 
difficulty in dealing with the pheno- 
mena of the life of Mary Stuart. Not 
that the one had a resemblance to 
the other; they were as unlike as 
the profound teacher and the careless 
easy pupil. Nor were the marvellous 
criminality and licentiousness whieh 
then infested the French Court in- 
digenously French, any more than 
they were indigenously Scottish; 
they did not spring out of the origi- 
nal character, for instance, of those 
French hearty brave Guises of Lor- 
raine. They were brought over 
straight from Italy, and industriously 
propagated, producing a harvest 
which must have fully satisfied the 
fondest hopes of the importers. 

The quantity of slaughter ever 
crossing these pages makes one so 
familiar with such phenomena, that 
Scotland becomes far less of a sham- 
bles than her history, studied alone, 
would make her. Besides the great 
battue of St. Bartholomew, there 
are the two Guises, father and son, 

icked off; then the murderer 
imself, Henry III., making room 
for the King of Navarre, who also 
is to be assassinated; and there 
was the little vacant area which 
the Queen-mother kept around her 
by the quiet removal of more obscure 
victims. One wonders at the nerve 
of the people who could subsist and 
“sleep 0’ nights” at such a Court. 

The most careless observer must 
be struck by the success attending 
all attempts on life in that age, when 
compared with later times. Evenin 
France, where they might be sup- 
posed to manage such things best, 
how many abortive shots have been 
fired at Louis Philippe and the pre- 
sent Emperor of the French. Iu the 
sixteenth century your assassins 
‘seemed scarcely ever to miss a shot ; 
they were more used to practice, 
their consciences gave them little 
trouble, and they did not ge to their 
work clumsily uncertain, and half 
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crazy with excitement, like the regi- 
cide assassin of the present day. 

And by the way, this reminds us 
in passing that a curious view is 
thrown out by these French writers 
on one of the cleverest feats of this 
kind which the age produced—the 
shooting of the Regent Murray by 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh. No 
reader requires to be reminded of the 

icturesque particulars of that deed. 

here is a well-known romantic story 
about Hamilton being instigated by 
revenge on account of the fate of his 
wife, turned out of her house on a 
winter night with a new-born 
babe. This story is not well authen- 
ticated, and there is reason for be- 
lieving that Hamilton acted as the 
executioner of a doom -pronounced 
on Murray by his enemies in solemn 
conclave. The arrangement was a 
common one in those days; it was 
the shape in which both Rizzio and 
Darnley were doomed to die, the 
latter having been, of course, a more 
formal transaction than the removal 
of the Italian fiddler: the documents 
connected with it were indeed care- 
fully revised by counsel learned in the 
law. Well, to the point about 
this affair of the shooting of the 
Regent. In a long letter, full of 
other and seemingly far more import- 
ant business, written by Mary to 
her trusty counsellor Archbishop 
Beaton, who acted as a sort of am- 
bassador for her in France, there 
occurs a casual passage which may 
be thus rendered. 

“ As to what you write to me from 
my cousin of Guise, 1 would wish 
that so worthless a creature as the 
person referred to were put out of 
the world, and it would give me 
satisfaction if some one belonging to 
me were the instrument, but still 
more if he were hanged by an execu- 
tioner as he deserves. You know how 
I have this at heart, and how I dis- 
liked the understanding held with 
him by my uncle the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, which I would willingly have 
hindered had it been in my power ; 
but to interfere in this matter, where 
I have no right to direct, is not my 
affair. That which Bothwellhaugh 
has done, has been without my com- 
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mand, but I feel under obligation to 
him, and all the more so than if I had 
been in the plot. I wait for the ac- 
counts which ought to be rendered of 
my dowry, that I may adjust my es- 
tablishment, in which I shall not for- 
get the pension to this Bothwell- 
haugh.”* And then the letter passes 
on to more important though less in- 
teresting political affairs. 

Prince Labanoff has printed this 
letter in his collection. It probably 
contains nothing to astonish a Ras- 
sian—nor is it anything but a nata- 
ral letter to those who have read 
much in the correspondence of the 
period. Miss Strickland also cites 
it fairly—a remarkable instance of 
her candour and honest dealing, 
since there are people in this splene- 
tic age who would think it incon- 
sistent with the gentleness, purity, 
and magnanimity arrogated to the 
character of Queen Mary. It will be 
observed that there are two affairs 
spoken of in this cursory passage— 
the one, an assassination satisfacto- 
rily accomplished; the other, an as- 
sassination to come off. Who was to 
be the victim of the latter, and what 
follower or subject of hers would 
she fain have seen the instrument? 
M. Dargaud at once answers both 
questions, and is followed by M. 
Lamartine. The person it was de- 
sired to put out of the way was the 
Admiral Coligny, the great leader of 
the Huguenot cause, who subse- 
quently cost his enemies so much 
trouble on the night of St. Bartholo- 
mew, lest one, whom it was of such 
special consequence to slay, might 
escape in the general confusion. By 
these authors it is set down with 
equal distinctness, that Bothwell- 
haugh was the destined assassin. 
M. Dargaud, indeed, gives a dialogue 
with an agent of the Guises, in which 
Bothwellhaugh is made to say that 
he avenged his own cause and Scot- 
Jand’s—that his carbine is not at the 
service of every prince, or even mon- 
arch, who desires it—that he is a 
Hamilton, not an assassin. For all 
that there is no authority—yet 
nothing is more likely than that 
Coligny might be the intended vic- 
tim, while the context of the letter 
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seems to point to Hamilton as the 
executioner. At the same time 
there are old traces of a rumour that 
Hamilton had been solicited in 
France, where he sought refuge, to 
repeat the feat performed so effec- 
tively in Linlithgow, and that he 
had indignantly rejected the pro- 
osal. The coincidence is curious, 
and it would be a valuable contribu- 
tion to our history could some one 
discover the missing link which 
would complete the episode. 

What we have said of it might be 
counted a wasteful digression, if the 
present were a systematic review of 
the French books before us, or an 
attempt to digest and arrange their 
materials, These are, in fact, a great 
deal too affluent and varied to be ex- 
hausted within moderate space, and 
the present notice of them is pro- 
fessedly casual and unsystematic. 
Were we to follow out M. Dargaud’s 
treatment of it, we would have to 
tell of the mysterious awe with 
which, at Hamilton Palace, he beheld 
the identical hackbut with which the 
deed was done, and would have to 
join issue by explaining that, having 
also seen the weapon referred to by 
him, notwithstanding an inscription 
on it engraved in brass by some emi- 
nent maker of door-plates, our belief 
is that it was constructed by some 
Brummagem rifle-manufacturer about 
the period of the American War, or 
perhaps a little later. But reserving 
for notice further on some of the 
special lights which this author has 
thrown on our country and its his- 
tory, let us in the mean time cast a 
glance at the larger issues brought 
out by the collections edited by our 
French friends. 

The most valuable service of these 
volumes is, that they bring forth, 
though still but in an imperfect and 
fragmentary shape, the very close 
connection between the fate of the 
Queen of Scots and the marvellous 
events which in her day reconstract- 
ed the map of Europe. It was an 
age of great revolutions—of rises and 
falls of empires—of the disraption of 
some, and the consolidation and en- 
largement of others—and all this 
mighty drama went on with this 
young Queen of a small northern 
country, almost as much the centre 
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and pivot of the whole as the hero- 
ine of a romance is the centre of all 
its versatile and marvellous combin- 
ations. It mattered not that in her 
self-will and impulsive attachment 
she threw herself away, as heroines 
will, first on a scamp, and secondl 
on a scoundrel—the one an unequal, 
the other a decidedly low marriage. 
It was destined, as if by the despotic 
will of the author of a romance, that 
she should be unable to move with- 
out carrying the whole elements of 
the plot with her; and even these 
wretched marriages had their influ- 
ence on the development of the great 
events of the sixteenth century. Let 
us give but the briefest glance at 
the conditions by which the accom- 
plished young beauty was surround-- 
ed, and it becomes at once obvious 
how much for Europe and the futare 
rested on her destinies. 

It was not alone her possession 
of extraordinary beauty and mental 
gifts, even accompanied as they were 
by the more potent gift of an irre- 
sistible seductiveness, that gave her 
the influence referred to, buat the 
manner in which these fine court 
cards were played. They happened 
to be in the hand, or rather in the 
several hands, of a house which 
counted within its own family circle 
a group of the most accomplished, 
daring, and successful political game- 
sters of the day. The fortune which 
made Mary the daughter of a Guise, 
put a character on the events of the 
time. Had she been the daughter 
of her father’s first wife, poor gentle 
Madeleine of Valois, of a far higher 
house than that of Guise—namely, 
the royal family of France itself— 
whatever destinies might have await- 
ed her, it is not likely that they would 
have been so high. It was not the 
greatness of her mother’s family— 
they were far below the Stuarts in 
lustre—but its characteristic of being 
a pushing rising family, that gave 
her name its wide influence. During 
that period and for some time later— 
sv late, indeed, as the construction of 
the Prussian kingdom—the egal 
duchies which fell into the hands of 
clever ambitions families had a way 
of expanding into kingdoms and 
empires. The King of France repre- 
sented but a Duke of Paris, and the 
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Czar a Dake of Muscovia. It seemed 
clear to contemporaries that the 
Guises of Lorraine were to aggrandise 
themselves into a royal house. They 
fell by their too eagerly grasping at 
a great crown, and the ambition that 
o’erleaps itssell. Their aim was to 
rule France, and how near they were 
accomplishing that object we can 
only now judge by looking back on 
that age by the light of the present, in 
which the experiment which was then 
made, but failed, has been successful. 
What the Buonaparte dynasty has 
done for itself, was in fact pretty 
nearly anticipated by the dynasty of 
Guise. It is extremely interesting 
to compare, at the two extremes of 
such a stretch of time, conditions so 
unlike in their mere external and in- 
cidental characteristics, yet possess- 
ing so much unity in their real 
essence. There was the same rest- 
lessness and fickleness among all 
classes of the French people, the same 
vibration between anarchy and ab- 
ject submission, the same insane de- 
termination to drive the one principle 
uppermost for the time to its most 
relentless conclusions; and what is 
more to the point, the same thirsting 
for a leader brave, strong, relentless, 
and successful. Since the tide turned 
against Francis I.—since the date of 
the battle of Pavia, we may say—the 
French were losing conceit of the 
house of Valois. They did not satis- 
fy the national craving for brilliancy 
and success, for the satisfaction of 
which Frenchmen will at once cheer- 
fully abandon their liberties. France, 
indeed, was waning in the eyes of 
Europe before the rising influence of 
Spain and England, the great repre- 
sentatives of the two contending 
forces of the age. She thus continued 
in imminent peril of revolution, until 
Henry IV. gave the crown the lustre 
of heroism. Immediately afterwards 
Richelieu handed over a well-drilled 
territory to Louis XIV., by whose 
brilliant career of victories and un- 
just aggrandisements the lease was 
effectually renewed, and the Revolu- 
tion postponed. 

Le Balafré, or the Scarred, the 
head of the Guises, had in the period 
of weakness and despondency per- 
formed the one redeeming achiev- 
ment which was glorious to his 
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countrymen, in the capture of Calais 
from the English. He was the most 
popular man of his day, and he knew 
how by a subtle diplomacy to make 
that as well as every other element 
of his strength tell. There can be 
no doubt that he was the supreme 
guiding spirit in that bold movement 
by which the precious infant was 
spirited out of Scotland, and carried 
far beyond the reach of Henry VIIL, 
and the influence of his plans for 
uniting England and Scotland under 
his son and her. The next great step 
was her marriage with the Dauphin. 
Fortune favoured them miglitily at 
one stroke, when Montgomery poked 
out the eye of Henry II. in the tilt- 
yard. A member of the honse of 
Guise was now Queen of France. 
Tt does not seem probable that then 
they looked to sovereignty in France. 
They were but increasing their power 
by every feasible means that offered, 
and the displacement of their niece’s 
husband was not to be so defined. 
Indeed, it is not likely that the Ba- 
lafré himself ever thought of the 
throne of France. It was on hismore 
unscrupulous and restless son that 
that consummation of their power 
seems to have dawned. 

To the world in general it seemed 
as if all this fabric of power had 
toppled down at once with the death 
of the poor feeble King of France. 
Queen of France and Queen of Scot- 
land—the two things’ were as far 
apart in power and brilliancy as the 
palace from the cottage, and the latter 
now only remained. To these restless 
and ambitious spirits, however, the 
game was by no means up. The 
court card was stil] in their hands to 
be played again; and though they 
lost the fortune that seemed secured, 
there were others even greater within 
the range of possibilities. No time 
was lost before their busy brains were 
at work devising a new alliance. The 
several available monarchs and heirs 
to thrones were scrutinised. Den- 
mark and some of the smaller German 
states were lightly passed over by an 
eye that looked ever upwards, and at 
last rested on the supreme pinnacle 
of European power=-the Spanish em- 
pire. It was there that whatever 
France lost had been gained. It was 
the empire whose monarch boasted 
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that the sun never set on his domin- 
ions. As his ambassador Don Ferdi- 
nand de Mandosa put it, “God was 
supreme in heaven, but the King of 
Spain was supreme on earth.” He had 
brought under his feet the independ- 
ent states of Spain, snatched Portu- 
gal, ruled the greater part of Italy ; and 
though the Dutch were then working 
out their independence, they were, 
in the eye of Spain and the greater 
part of Europe, merely a handful of 
rebels struggling in a swamp, and 
earning for themselves condign pun- 
ishment. He crashed the Moors, and 
in the conflict afterwards crowned at 
Lepanto, he had proved himself the 
champion and protector of Christen- 
dom against the domineering Turk. 
To preserve a fall impression of the 
mighty position of Spain under 
Philip IT., it is necessary to keep in 
remembrance the traditional ambi- 
tion of the great continental powers 
to be the centre of a revived Roman 
empire, such as that which Charle- 
magne established for areign. Spain 
seemed marching on to this high 
destiny. France was thrown out in 
the misfortunes of Francis I. Ger- 
many, though nominally in posses- 
sion of the Oesarship, had not 
throughout her scattered states con- 
centrated power to give it vitality. 
The greatness of England was of 
another kind—a fresh growth, to- 
tally apart from the remains of the 
imperial system, and supported by 
the separate vitality of its ener- 
getic, free, industrious people. Thus 
the Spanish monarch had no effec- 
tive rival in the ambitious course 
which he was slowly but cunningly 
and resolutely, pursuing; and when 
he finally sueceeded, his would be a 
greater empire than ever Roman 
eagle soared above; for had there 
not been found a new world on the 
other side of the Atlantic—the yet 
undeveloped empire called the “ In- 
dies ” ? 

What a position, then, for these 
ambitious princes of Lorraine, could 
they get their niece with her posses- 
sions of Scotland and her claims 
to the succession of England, made 
queen of Spain! With such sources 
of influence in their hands, it would 
go hard but that the head of the house 
of Lorraine ruled in France, be it as 
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Mayor of the Palace, as deputy of the 
Emperor of Europe, or as actual king. 
Accordingly a marriage was projected, 
and all but concluded, with Don Car- 
los, the heir to the Spanish crown, 
The project suited admirably with 
the ambitious notions of Philip IT. 
In fact, like the Guises on the death 
of King Francis, he had just lost 
by death the hold he had on Eng- 
land by his marriage with Henry 
VIII.’s daughter, Mary; and here 
was another available in its place; 
for with all the Roman Catholics 
there was no doubt that Queen Mary 
of Scotland was the true heiress of 
the throne of England, and that the 
overthrow of Elizabeth the usurper 
was to be brought about by Provi- 
dence in its own good time, with 
such judicious aid from the sword as 
Philip was able and very willing to 
supply. 

There was a dark and subtle spirit, 
however, which in close quarters 
might come to be more powerfal 
than the Guises or the King of Spain 
either, set dead against the match, 
This was our friend Catherine of Me- 
dici, the mother-in-law of Mary. The 
motives of this terrible woman have 
been an enigma to historians. And 
yet there is a view of them simple 
enough, which tallies pretty well with 
the facts of history; it is, that she 
had no scruples of any kind, and let 
nothing stand. between her and her 
object. If lies could accomplish her 
object, tell them; if life were in the 
way, out with it, by bullet, steel, or 
poison, as may be most convenient, 
considering time and purpose. Her 
policy was an engine to be kept go- 
ing, though nothing but human blood 
should be available for working it; 
and as to the nature of her policy,— 
it was not that of despotism or of 
liberty, of the Church of Rome or of 
freedom of conscience, but the enjoy- 
ment of self-centred power. It seems: 
to add a new shade to one of the 
darkest pictures of human wicked- 
ness, to say that the author of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew had no 
fanaticism or religious zeal in her; 
but so it was. As to Philip he wasa 
thorough bigot, who consoled himself 
on his deathbed by reflecting on the 
numbers he had put to death, and 
the quantity of human agony he had 
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inflicted, for the sake of the Church ; 
but as to his rival in bloodshed and 
cruelty, she would have become a 
Huguenot or a Mohammedan could 
it have served her purpose. In fact, 
hers was just the Italian ethics—the 
ethics of the Borgias and Cencis— 
exhibited on a wide field, and guided 
by a tenacious will. 

She had no love for Mary Stuart. 
The day on which she, the mother of 
the king, had to give precedence to 
the young beauty who had become 
reigning queen, stamped its mark on 
her black heart. Mary stung the 
dowager occasionally with her sar- 
castic tongue; for few were better 
adepts at that dangerous accomplish- 
ment which torments and makes 
enemies. For all its illustrious his- 
tory, the house of Medici was an 
anomaly among the feudalities, from 
having founded its wealth and power 
on commerce instead of rapine, and 
it lay open to sneers as not legi- 
mately regal; hence Mary called her 
mother-in-law the jille de Marchand 
—a sneer which Catherine committed 
to her dangerous and retentive me- 
mory. She was pretty freely accused, 
indeed, of having shortened her son’s 
life, because she thought she would 
have more power were he out of the 
way; and no doubt she was quite 
capable of the deed. The only thing 
in which she showed any of the con- 
fiding weakness of mankind was in 
being a devotee of astrology and 
divination; but these, if they were 
supernatural, yet were agencies put 
in the power of man, which she 
might turn to her own immediate 
purpose, and which were therefore 
far more to be respected than the 
religion which belonged to another 
world, in which she could not com- 
mand obedience. 

Well, Catherine was against the 
Spanish match, for the obvious rea- 
son that it would render the power 
of the Lorraine Guises preponderant 
over that of herself and her sons. She 
was indefatigable in carrying her 
point. M. OChéreul has published 
some of her letters on the affair to 
the Bishop of Limoges, the French 
ambassador in Spain. Strange docu- 
ments they are, subtle almost to un- 
intelligibility, full of ingenious sug- 
gestion and eager pleading, with a 
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shadowy half-hidden under-current 
of menace. It was difficult to bring 


‘very powerful arguments to bear 


against an arrangement so advant- 
ageous to both the parties concerned, 
She tried to make out that it would 
be extremely detrimental to the Ca- 
tholic cause, because, if her hand were 
weakened by the superiority of the 
Guises, it would be the Huguenot 
King of Navarre, and not she, who 
would really obtain the chief influence 
in France. She endeavoured to work 
through King Philip’s confessor, and 
several of his. confidential advisers, 
Her daughter was Philip’s third wife 
—to her the most plausible argu- 
ments were addressed. It was pro- 
posed that Don Carlos, instead of hav- 
ing Mary, should be married to the 
younger sister of his stepmother, 
the Queen of Spain. Thus that Queen 
would have a sister with her, and 
her position would be strengthened 
by an alliance with the heir to the 
throne, on whom her own personal 
claim as his stepmother would be 
but small. Catherine even endeav- 
oured to move Queen Elizabeth to 
her ends by presenting to her a pro- 
spect no doubt sufficiently alarming, 
both for the cause of Protestantism 
and her own personal interest. But 
how Elizabeth could have acted in 
the matter save through the influ- 
ence of Murray, afterwards the Re- 
gent, on his sister, is not very clear. 
The match, however, was defeated. 
People so unscrupulous as Catherine 
are very successful in accomplishing 
their ends, She had in her employ- 
ment a countryman of her own, one 
Bianci or Blane, as the French 
annalists call him, an expert confec- 
tioner, who got the title of Queen 
Catherine’s poisoner—that being the 
function by which he was reputed to 
gain his living. A powerful effect 
would be produced on the mind by 
such a thought passing over it as 
— well, if I push her to the wall, 
that woman will’poison me.” From 
whatever cause, however, she had 
her way on this occasion, and one of 
the most brilliant of the dreams of 
ambition was dispersed. 

.So ends the first. act; but the tra- 
gedy in which the King of Spain, the 
Lorraine Guises, and Queen Mary, 
continue to be the chief characters, 
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js not yet acted out. The first ca- 
sualty is among the Guises, Mary 
has not long endured her dreary ban- 
jshment to her own kingdom, when 
a despatch arrives telling ber how 
the brave Balafré has been murdered 
by the fanatic Poltrot. The blow is 
a severe one. The uncle and niece 
bad an abundant fand of common 
sympathies. Both were princely, not 
alone by descent and conventional 
rank, but by the original stamp of the 
Deity, which had given them majesty 
and beauty in externals, balanced by 
bravery, wit, geniality, and high spi- 
rit as their intellectual and moral 
inheritance. She was proud of the 
great warrior and the wise statesman 
who had guided her youthful steps 
to greatness, and he was proud to be 
the parent and instructor of the most 
fascinating princess of her age. It 
was just aiter his death that the 
dark days of Mary came upon her. 
The son who succeeded to him was 
destined to a Jot even more conspi- 
cuous than his father’s, for it was 
with him that the crisis of the fa- 
mily’s career came, With Mary her 
maternal house still kept up a close 
intercourse, but personally their rela- 
tion had widened. They were cousins 
now, not uncle and niece, and their 
intercourse was rather diplomatic 
than affectionate. Upwards of twenty 
years have passed, and preparation is 
made for the chamber of execution at 
Fotheringay, yet still the chief per- 
sons in the drama are the same. A 
whisper arises and passes over En- 
rope, Is a King of France, a de- 
scendant of St. Louis, a grandson of 
the great Francis, going to permit his 
sister-in-law, who wore the crown, 
and yet bears the title of a Dowager 
Queen of France, to be put to death 
like a felon? Certainly not. There 
is a certain Monsieur Belliévre ac- 
credited to the Court of Elizabeth, 
for the purpose of bringing her to 
reason, and stopping any attempt at 
violence. He seems to have acted 
In some degree like the consul who 
quoted Bynkershook and Puffendorf 
and Grotius, and proved from Vatel, 


&c.; and in the text of the inviolabil- 
ity of princes, he quoted Cicero, and 
referred to Mark Antony, Mautius 
Scsevola, and Porsenna with such apt 
diplomatic scholarship, that de Thou 
thought these speeches to Elizabeth, 
as reported by the speaker, worthy 
of being incorporated in full in his 
great History. But in reality Belliévre 
had a wondrously difficult part to 
perform, and his big classic talk was 
all intended to blazen over and hide 
his real helplessness. Had the King 
of France determined to act?—that 
was the critical question. He had 
come to no such determination, or 
rather he had determined, if such 
a term is appropriate, not to act, 
and Elizabeth knew it. His object 
in the embassy was to hide his real 
abandonment of his sister-in-law from 
the eye of Europe. The ambassador, 
however, had personally too much 
chivalry for such a task. When he 
was done with his classical citations, 
at a long personal interview he at 
last distinctly threatened Elizabeth, 
should she persist, with the venge- 
ance of the French government. The 
virago fired up at this; she put 
it sharply to Belliévre, had he the 
authority of the King her brother 
to hold such language to her? Yes, 
he had, expressly. Weil, she must 
have a copy of this, under the am- 
bassador’s own hand. If Belliévre 
gave her the genuine instructions 
communicated to him, they would be 
found but faintly to warrant his 
brave words of defiance, for after 
some rather unchivalric proposals for 
adjusting the affair without the neces- 
sity of a beheading, they contain a 
vague sort of threat of resentment if 
they be not adopted.* Elizabeth, after 
the tragedy was over, wrote a jeering 
letter to King Henry about this 
threat, showing how lightly she es- 
teemed it—if not, indeed, showing 
that there was a common understand- 
ing between them on the point. Af- 
ter the execution, which was sup- 
posed to take everybody by surprise, 
the next question was, whether the 
King of France would avenge it. M. 





* “Si la Reine d’Angleterre ne les met en aucune consideration, mais veut faire 
procéder a l’éxéeution de si rigoureux et si extraordinaire jugement, il ne se 
pourra qu'il ne s’en ressente comme de chose qui ]’offense fort particuliérement.”— 


Cuénuet, 165. 
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Chéruel, who has the inner history of 
the French part of the affair ready 
to his hand, says the country was 
filled with cries of vengeance. He 
selects as the key-note of this senti- 
ment the words in which it was 
echoed by I’Ecossais Blackwood :— 
“Le Roi, parent et beau-frére de 
cette dame, laissera-t-il son meurtre 
impuni? il ne souffrira jamais que 
cette tache déshonore son trés illus- 
tre nom, ni que telle infamie tombe 
sur le royaume de France.”* But he 
was just going, with his own hands, 
to drop a darker blot on his illus- 
trious name. M. Chérueil notices the 
significant. little fact, that when 
Renaud de Beaurne, archbishop of 
Bourges, preached a funeral sermon 
on Queen Mary, in which he called 
her relations, the Guises, foudres de 
guerre, or thunderbolts of war, he 
was required to suppress this expres- 
sion when he published the sermon. 
The question between the Guises and 
the house of Valois was coming to 
an issue; within a few months after 
the execution of Mary, the first war 
of barricades was fought on the 
streets of Paris; a month or two 
later the Duke of Guise was mur- 
dered in the King’s audience-cham- 
ber, and the family broken. Henry’s 
lukewarmness to Queen Mary had its 
practical explanation —he was not 
going to commit himself against a 
powerfal monarch like Elizabeth, 
either to frustrate or to avenge the 
fate of a member of the detested fa- 
mily doomed by him to destruction. 
The drama is not yet entirely 
played out. A great scene remains 
before the curtain drops, in which 
Spain has to play a part; it has been 
dictated by the departed enchantress, 
and is the last, as it is the grandest, 
instance of her power. The history 
of this affair, as now pretty well filled 
up by the documents printed by the 
Frenchman, is extremely curious, 
both for the minuteness of the par- 
ticulars, and the vastness of the his- 
torical events on which they bear. 
It will be remembered that, in her 
latter days, Queen Mary rested her 
hopes on the King of Spain, 
feeling that, unless her cousins the 
Guises were successful, she need ex- 
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pect nothing from France, and con- 
scious, at the same time, that coun- 
tenance and help from Spain would 
be the most powerful means of ac- 
complishing their success, Accord- 
ingly, with marvellous perseverance 
and adroitness, she kept up a close 
correspondence during her imprison- 
ment, with Philip II., and every 
new document discovered renders it 
clearer than ever that it was at her 
instigation chiefly that Philip under- 
took the invasion of England. 

Mary left behind her a last will, 
which Ritson the antiquary said he 
saw, blotted with her tears, in the 
Scottish College at Paris. It was, 
like her ostensible acts, a monument 
of kindness and generosity, performed 
with a mournful dignity becoming 
her rank and her misfortunes, All 
who had been kind and faithful to 
her, high and Jow, were gratified by 
bequests, which were precious relics, 
more dear than the riches she could 
no longer bestow. “The names,” 
says Miss Strickland, “ of her absent 
servants who were held captive at 
Chartley, including Mrs. Curle, Bas- 
tian, his wife Margaret, and their 
children, were -not forgotten, al- 
though her means of paying the 
legacies she devised were rather of 
a visionary nature, consisting chiefly 
of the proceeds left by her twenty 
years’ law-suit, this having at last 
been decided in her favour, together 
with the arrears of her dower pen- 
sion for the current year, which she 
earnestly beseeches the King of 
France to pay, for the sake of her 
poor (lestitute servants "t The funds 
were slender, it is true, yet the 
legacies were paid. She had issued 
another will of a more important 
character, which, with her papers, was 
seized at OChartley on the occasion 
referred to by Miss Strickland. This 
will contained such strange and om- 
inous matter that it was deemed wise 
at once to burn it; and lest there 
should be any doubt that it was 
effectually destroyed, or any sus- 
picion that its purport had gone 
abroad, Elizabeth burnt it with 
her own hands, It gave its warn- 
ing—it showed the enemy—it should 
go no further on its mischievous 





* Quoted, Cuérvet, p. 171. 
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path ; 80 thought Cecil and his 
mistress. But they had to deal with 
one not easily baffled in the accom- 
plishment of her fixed designs. She 
confided her testamnentary requests 
verbally to two different persons, on 
whose fidelity she could rely. Her 
executor was the King of Spain. The 
nature of these bequests had not been 
entirely concealed. James himself, in 
his lubberly schoolboy-like complaints 
about his mother, showed that he 
knew about them. They now make 
their appearance in the shape of a 
statement of the reception which the 
King of Spain gave to the testamen- 
tary injunctions. If we are to sup- 
pose—which we are at liberty to do 
—that they were utter falsehoods, 
invented by the persons who pre- 
tended to be intrusted to the King of 
Spain, there is, at all events, this 
much of fact in the whole affair, that 
the King of Spain believed them to be 
genuine, and acted on them fully and 
emphatically. It is the record of his 
so acting that we now possess, 
Gorion, Queen Mary’s French phy- 
sician, was one of the recipients of 
this deposit. He was commissioned 
to convey to the King of Spain her 
desire that he would pay certain 
debts and legacies, and distribute 
pensions and other rewards among 
her more faithfal adherents, As to 
the debts and the smaller recom- 
penses of services, the Queen ap- 
pealed to his religious feeling, on 
the ground that to leave the world 
without the prospect of these things 
being paid, pressed heavy on her con- 
science. The sums of money abso- 
lutely named in these requests were 
considerable ; and in asking that the 
pensions of the English Catholics, 
including the Earl of Westmoreland, 
Lord Paget, Charles Arundel, Charles 
Paget, Throckmorton, and Morgan, 
might be continued, she evidently 
drew upon a liberal hand. Philip 
appears not only to have unhesitat- 
ingly met the larger and ostensible 
demands thus made on him, but with 
a religious zeal to have sought out 
the more obscure objects of Mary’s 
good will, that he might rigidly per- 
form her injunctions to the utmost 
farthing. One great injunction still 
remained—it was that, notwithstand- 
ing her death, he would not abandon 








his enterprise on England—an enter- 
prise devised in the cause of God, 
and worthy of a true Catholic king. 
This bequest also, as all the world 
knows, the King of Spain did his 
best to carry into effect. There were 
some little subsidiary services to be 
performed by him when he had ac- 
complished it. Mary’s account with 
the world had a debtor as well as a 
creditor side. If the King of Spain 
could reward friends, it was also 
hoped that he would be in a position 
to punish enemies : her last request, 
therefore, was, that when once mas- 
ter of England, he would not forget 
how she had been treated by Cecil, 
Leicester, Secretary Walsingham, 
Lord Huntington, Sir Amyas Paulet, 
and Wade, the clever Secretary of 
the Council, who had discovered the 
designs of Spain by putting the frag- 
ments of a torn letter together. 
While the French physician bore 
to the King of Spain what might be 
termed the burdens and obligations 
of the testament, it was commis- 
sioned to other messengers—being 
the Queen’s two faithful attendants, 
Elizabeth Curle and Jane Kennedy 
—to intimate what may be called 
the beneficial portion, which was no 
less than the bequeathing to the 
King of Spain the crowns of Scot- 
land and England, in the event of 
her son James continuing obstinate 
in his heresy. It is with almost 
ludicrous gravity that M. Teulet 
says, “ Philippe Ul. accepta sans 
hésiter les charges d’une succession 
qui lui offrait des éventualités si 
avantageuses.” Advantageous even- 
tualities indeed—but, as they proved 
to the executor, calamitous realities. 
Within eighteen months after the 
death of Mary, the Armada was in 
the Channel]. It was the last grand 
explosion of the ancient crusading 
chivalry—an expedition to restore 
the Catholic Church to its supremacy, 
and at the same time to carry out 
the dying wish and avenge the 
wrongs of an injured woman and a 
holy martyr. The great actual drama 
is now completed, and it is wonderful 
with what a close contiguity in time 
its long-suspended issues complete 
themselves. Early in the year 1587 
Queen Mary is executed; in the 
summer of the ensuing year the Ar- 
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mada comes forth and is destroyed. 
That winter the Duke of Guise is 
murdered and his family crushed ; 
and again, before another year passes, 
the perfidious perpetrator of the deed, 
Henry III., is murdered by a Popish 
fanatic, who thus clears the throne 
for the leader of the Reformation 
party. 

From this great epoch history 
starts afresh with new actors, who 
are to bring out a new development 
of events. The mighty empire of 
Spain from that period collapses like 
the bankrupt estate of an over-san- 
guine trader, who has risked all his 
capital on some great adventure end- 
ing in shipwreck. A powerful little 
colony of industrious Protestants 
rises up where her yoke has been 
thrown off in Holland. France is no 
longer in the hand of the Guise or of 
the Medici, but is ruled by one who, 
if he dare not be Protestant, will at 
all events be tolerant. In the bal- 
ance of the European powers, Pro- 
testantism, if not predominant, is at 
least made secure. But what is not 
the least important fruit of these 
rapidly-sueceeding events, and cer- 
tainly for us the most interesting, is, 
that from that epoch begins the vir- 
tual, though not the nominal, amal- 
gamation of Scotland with England 
in one country, having the same en- 
mities and the same friendships. The 
long history of the French alliance, 
with all its interesting and even 
endearing associations, was now to 
come to a close for ever, and Scot- 
land, bidding adieu to the chivalrous 
and hospitable stranger with whom 
she had sojourned in many a path of 
common difficulty and danger, was 
to return to the people of kindred 
blood from whom unfortunate events 
= evil deeds had so long severed 

er. 

The light thrown upon the later 
history of the Scoto-French alliance 
is one of the most instructive and 
attractive portions of these French 
collections ; and amidst the many 
recollections of rivalry and animosity 
which are so apt to be recalled when- 
ever we review the past of France 
and Britain, it is pleasant to find 
Frenchmen keenly interested in 
bringing to light the acts of mutual 
friendship and support which bound 
at least one portion of the British 
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empire to a close friendship with 
their country. 

On the origin of this alliance much 
historical nonsense has been written, 
The ordinary books which go back to 
our earlier history tell us of an alli- 
ance, offensive and defensive, between 
Charlemagne and Achuius, king of 
the Scots. Charlemagne was not a 
man to make such alliances, even had 
he found an Achaius at Holyrood, 
with a secretary for foreign affairs, 
and a well-arranged diplomatic ser. 
vice, instead of having a vague idea 
that somewhere in the northern parts 
of this island there were one or two 
rough chiefs, ruling over each his 
own wild tribe of Celts or Scandin- 
avians. The French alliance arose 
in far later times, and its object is 
immediately obvious to ail who pay 
a little attention to the tenor of our 
history. When the ambitious Nor- 
man monarchs of England made their 
attempts on the liberty of Scotland, 
foreign aid was of course valuable for 
the protection of those liberties after 
they were restored under the banner 
of Bruce. On the other hand, to 
France, always at war with England, 
nothing could be more important 
than to have an ally at the door of 
England, to give her battle, and keep 
her at work within her own island. 
The bargain was very well fulfilled. 
Scotland did keep England effecta- 
ally at work, and many a time saved 
France by turning the armaments 
prepared against her upon a tough, 
tormenting, and profitless enemy at 
home. Matters went well with this 
league until there came to be a great 
inequality between the two friends, 
and their union was like that of the 
giant and the dwarf. France, from 
its position, was & power ever en- 
larging itself; Scotland was neces- 
sarily stationary. In the time of 
Henry V., adversity pressed heavily 
on the French, and they gladly ac- 
cepted as a great boon the services 
—the protection it might be rather 
called—of the hardy adventurers 
who went to find their hated ene- 
mies of England on the plains of - 
France. Nor was France ever un- 
grateful or ungracious to the Scots 
individually. She opened her purse 
liberally and kindly to them, petted 
and caressed them, and indeed en- 
dowed them with privileges and im- 
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munities which their own people 
must have beheld with envy. As 
France increased in central power, 
however, by the junction of the great 
fiefs, her territorial intercourse with 
Scotland assumed a tone which the 
proud northern could ill bear, even 
if he personally enjoyed—as the ma- 
jority of course did not—some private 
advantage from the august alliance. 


‘There arose a party sternly opposed 


to their country becoming a province 
of France; and it seems probable 
that it was their determination to 
accomplish an emancipation from 
such a fate that made the Reforma- 
tion so rapid an affair as it was in 
Scotland. Indeed, from the docu- 
ments which have been more lately 
brought to light, it appears that 
these apprehensions were by no means 
groundless; for when Mary became 
the wife of the French king, there 
was evidently very little intention 
among French statesmen to preserve 
inviolate the separate independence 
of the crown of Scotland. On the 
contrary, they had fallen into a way 
of speuking of Scotland rather as a 
possession than an ally—as some- 
thing which the French monarch had 
to dispose of; and had the Scottish 
people been supine, the supposition 
would have strengthened, until it 
would have been thought as prepos- 
terous to question Scotland’s belong- 
ing to France as it now is to question 
the supremacy of the British sceptre 
over the Orkney Islands. In fact, as 
M. Teulet’s documents show, it was 
once matter of serious consideration 
whether Scotland should be an ap- 
panage, to be enjoyed by a second 
son of France. Oontemporary with 
such things was the regency of Mary 
of Guise, and its employment of 
Frenchmen in the high offices of 
state, while all the bitterness thus 
created was sedulously fostered by 
emissaries from England. 

Scotland was indeed then suffering 
under the proverbial evil of being at 
the mercy of two friends, the one 
pulling to the right, the other to the 
left. Of the labours of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s emissaries in Scotland, Throck- 
morton, Walsingham, Sadler, and 
Randolph, we have fall accounts, 


which have been well ransacked and 
instractively commented on. But 
the no less interesting negotiations 
of the French emissaries in Scotland 
have hitherto been little studied ; 
nor, indeed, could they easily have 
been so until they were gradually 
brought forth from their hiding- 
places in foreign libraries and public 
offices by the zeal of the archewolo- 
gists of France. They are not less 
interesting from the glimpses which 
they afford of the designs of France, 
than from the picturesque descrip- 
tions which they contain of events 
which it is profitable to see from as 
many sides as possible, and which 
certainly often acquire a new shape 
and character when seen through the 
eyes of the accomplished and acute 
foreigner employed to report on them 
to the Guises, or Catherine of Medici. 
The most remarkable in accomplish- 
ments and wisdom of these French 
ambassadors, Michel de Castelnan de 
Mauvissiére, was alike conscious of 
the importance of the Scottish alli- 
ance, and of the almost hopelessness 
of recovering it. After a lively de- 
scription of the miseries of the country 
when tortured in the terrible wars 
and plunderings of Morton, he says, 
“Je suis et serais toujours d’opinion 
qui’il n’y a nulle alliance au monde 
que la France doive avvir plus chére 
que celle de ce petit pays d’Ecosse.’* 

Castelnau was one of the really 
great men whose eminent labours, 
wasted on tough and hopeless mate- 
rials, can only be estimated by close 
inspection. As M. Chéruel well ob- 
serves, we will find more of the true 
spirit of the actions of the day, and 
the men engaged in them, in his 
letters and memoirs, than alinost any- 
where else. He was one of those 
statesmen whose fate it is to struggle 
for great ends, which their masters, 
the heads of the government, will 
not back through with the necessary 
energy. As M. Chéruel says, he had 
in the interests of France to fight 
Elizabeth in Seotland, and Philip 
of Spain in the Netherlands. His 
memoirs show that he beheld with a 
grave sorrow, partaking of despond- 
ency, the exterminating spirit and 
bloody deeds of both the parties, the 
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League and thie Huguenots, who each 
struggled in his own country, not 
merely for existence but for mastery ; 
and his experience of this rade con- 
test gives an air of practical wisdom 
and staid sagacity to his remarks on 
our own quarrels, which, fierce as 
they were, hold altogether a smaller 
space in the world’s history than 
the contemporaneous quarrels of the 
French. Hence he narrates some of 
the most marvellous incidents of 
Scottish history with a quiet distinet- 
ness, which, instead of subduing, 
rather tends to give power and em- 
phasis to the narrative, when it is 
felt throughout that it is by an on- 
looker deeply grounded in a practical 
knowledge of similar events. He it 
was who came to Britain charged by 
Catherine of Medici with two ma- 
trimonial missions—whether they 
were sincere or sarcastic, let him tell 
who can. In the one, she proposed 
to the austere Elizabeth an alliance 
with Charles 1X. of France, then a 
boy of thirteen. Whether Catherine 
knew it or not, the virago had that 
peculiar weakness when anything 
matrimonial was proposed, that she 
would play with the suggestion as 
long as it would keep alive without 
serious discussion, She remarked 
cleverly enough to Castelnau, that 
the King of France was both too 
great and too little a match for her 
—too great in his power, too little 
in his youth. But she did not let 
the affuir drop off for some time, 
writing herself to Catherine, and 
otherwise bandying it about in a man- 
ner sometimes bordering, but never 
transgressing on, the serious. 

His other matrimonial commission 
was to offer Mary the Duke of Anjou 
as a husband. It was not very well 
received, and he observed in the 
beautiful widow the haughty and 
restless spirit of her uncle the Car- 
dinal. She was angry, he thought, 
with the court of the French Regent, 
for having come between her and 
the match with Don Carlos. While 
it was in her mind to make an 
ambitious match, she would have 
none but a truly great one, and she 
freely spoke of Don Carlos’s younger 
brother, who was subsequently of- 
fered to her, as the selfish fortune- 
seeking beauties in fashionable no- 
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vels speak of detrimental second 
sons. To drop from the heir of the 
Spanish empire to a prince with 
neither dominions nor prospects, wag 
not a destiny to which she could re. 
concile herself. Yet it was while 

was dealing in this way with a second 
offer of the same kind, that the acute 
diplomatist saw growing in her bosom 
an attachment for a far more obseure 
youth, whom his mother the Countess 
of Lennox had brought up very 
oddly, having taught him from his 
youth to dance and play on the Inte, 
The man of the world was puzzled 
somewhat by this phenomenon, and 
looked for an explanation of it to a 
cause deemed in his day, among sen- 
sible men, a very practical one—he 
thought that there was some influence 
@enchantemenis artificiels in the pas- 
sion of Mary for Darnley. Of the sad 
and tragic events which followed he 
was a careful observer, and in some 
respects indeed he was an actor in 
them, having frequently to attempt 
the vain task of the peace-maker. 

La Mothe Fénélon, an ancestor of 
the great bishop, is another French 
diplomatist whose papers contain 
interesting vestiges of the history of 
the period. He it was who was re- 
ceived, after the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, at the court of Elizabeth 
with a solemn and ominous gloom, 
which had more effect on him than 
all the virago’s furious scoldings. He 
was a personal friend of Queen Mary, 
holding a kindly intercourse with 
her in her captivity. It was from 
him that she commissioned the costly 
foreign tissues which she employed 
in her matchless needlework ; aad he 
performed for her many other little 
services. Some of the letters re- 
lating to such matters are a refresh- 
ing contrast with the formidable 
documents among which they are 
scattered. 

Casual mention of Castelnau and 
Fénélon may be found in our ordi- 
nary histories. In these the reader 
will probably look in vain for any- 
thing whatever about Charles de 
Pranelé, Baron of Esneval and Vi- 
dame of Normandy. Yet he wassent 
to Scotland on a mission so critical, 
that, as far as externals go, the sub- 
sequent fate and history of the 
British empire might be said to turn 
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on its results. He was sent over to 
Seotland in the critical year 1585 to 
make a last effort to continue the 
ancient alliance of Scotland and 
France. Now, doubtless, it may be 
justly said that such @ mission was, 
when weighed among the events of 
the world’s history, a mere formal 
trifle, since the march of events 
towards an amalgamation with Eng- 
Jand had already doomed the French 
alliance. Still, we poor human crea- 
tures must note the tendency of 
human progress by its outward ele- 
ments: a battle here, a negotiation 
there, a royal death or marriage, are 
incidents forming landmarks in his- 
tory. Were it merely as the part- 
ing scene between two old national 
friends, the last effurt to keep up the 
friendship of France would have its 
interest. But in reality it was a 
mission of real practical import- 
ance, since it put the question to 
issue, as lawyers say, which was 
to fix the destinies of Scotland, and 
in a great measure those of Eng- 
land. That such a mission should 
pass unnoticed by historians, and 
wait for centuries to be spoken of, 
is one of the illustrations of the 
truth that the tendeney of history is 
not fully seen by contemporaries ; 
the importance of many events has 
to be fixed by the posterity which 
sees the development, and can pro- 
portion to each other the relative 
importance of the several parts. 

The instructions tu d’Esneval urge 
on him with reiterated emphasis the 
support, or rather the restoration, of 
“Pantienne amy tié, alliance et voisin- 
ance qui ont toujours esté entre la 
France et l’Escosse.” The tone of 
the document partakes somewhat of 
the patronising spirit which had 
characterised the French treatment 
of her ally for some half a century. 
The ambassador is not merely ac- 
credited to a sovereign prince; he 
has to do with the people too, as if 
he were sent from a superior autho- 
rity entitled to adjust their relations 
to each other; and he is directed 
to use his influence to bring the 
people to obedience, and a proper 
sense of their duty to their sovereign. 
This effurt was made at a juncture 
when the French government could 
not affurd to quarrel with England, 
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and was in mortal terror of the Guises 
at home. It came upon King James 
at that ticklish time when his mother 
was in imminent danger, and yet 
when there were strengthening in 
his favour the chances that, if he 
behaved well, and committed no 
piece of fully, he would some day 
be king of England. In the whole 
affair, as in all others, he behaved 
like an exaggeration of a heartless, 
greedy, grasping schoolboy, snatch- 
ing at whatever he could get with- 
out caring for consequences. He 
had half-authorised emissaries at the 
courts of France and Spain, and at 
several other places—Romanists who 
could not obtain actual diplomatic 
credentials, and whose acts he could 
disavow if he thought fit; nor was 
it at all to his inconvenience that 
these zealous men were apt to 
go far beyond the bounds of his 
dubious verbal instructions, since 
that gave him the better excuse 
for repudiating their proceedings 
when it was necessary. Nota year 
before the mission of d’Esneval, the 
Lord Seton, the ardent uncompro- 
mising supporter of Mary, and Ca- 
tholicism, appeared at the French 
Court, commissioned, as he main- 
tained, by the actual ruling power 
in Scotland, to ask certain aids and 
concessions from France. He pleaded 
that the old league should be restored, 
and that France, like an honest faith- 
ful ally, should rescue the Scottish 
Queen from her captivity. Among 
other stipulations were the restora- 
tion of the Scottish Guard to the 
full enjoyment of those privileges in 
France which they had bought with 
their blood, the payment by France 
of a body of Scotsmen serving in 
Scotland—a very unreasonable-look- 
ing proposal—and certain privileges 
of trading. These proposals were 
coldly received; all that Henry IIL. 
would give to the javenile Solo- 
mon was a pension of twenty thou- 
sand livres, which M. Chéruel, who 
has seen the brevet granting it, 
supposes was very ill paid. This 
embassy, Whatever was the author- 
ity for it, took place a year before 
Esneval’s to Scotland. There had 
been great clanges in the mean time, 
which, if they rendered Mary’s con- 
dition more dangerous, had increased 
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the chance of her son’s concession to 
the throne of England. The same 
series of events—the fall of Arran, 
namely, and this league with Eng- 
land—alarmed the Court of France, 
by pointing to the total extinction 
of the French alliance; and it was 
hence that d’Esneval was sent to 
offer as much of the rejected Scottish 
demands as France could afford to 
give. It will be of course remark- 
ed that, in all these matters, there 
were longer heads at work than 
those of the youthful King; but 
the instincts of his selfish, narrow 
heart taught him to co-operate in 
them. He could, if he had thought 
fit, have broken through all the diplo- 
matic trammels surrounding him, and 
struck a blow for his mother’s life. 
He had no conscientious principle to 
restrain him from such an act, though 
he had a strong dislike for Popery on 
the ground on which he hated Presby- 
terianism—because it interfered with 
the will of kings. His ruling prin- 
ciple was well enough expressed in his 
remarks to Oourcelles—interim am- 
bassador in the absence of d’Esneval— 
that he liked his mother well enough, 
but she had threatened, if he did not 
conform with her religious views, 
that he should have nothing but the 
lordship of Darnley, like his father 
—that she must drink the ale she 
had brewed—that her restless ma- 
chinations had nearly cost him his 
crown—and he wished she would 
meddle with nothing but prayer and 
serving God. The chief figure in this 
group of selfishness, meanness, and 
cruelty, has to be supplied in Queen 
Elizabeth seizing and committing to 
the dungeon an unfortunate who had 
fled to her for protection—grudging 
her the expense of suitable clothing 
and food in her captivity—insulting 
her religion—wanting to get some- 
body to assassinate her, and at 
length, when the wished-for death 
could not be brought about without 
the forms of law, pretending that 
she desired it not, and endeavouring 
to throw on others the blame of the 
deed. 

And yet how wonderfully has all 
this, which seems so foul and un- 
seemly in romance, tended to one of 
the most wonderful and blessed of 
historical developments! Let us sup- 
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pose King James, under the generous 
impulse of youthful heroism, drawing 
the sword in his mother’s cause, and 
France, with chivalrous devotion 
sending her armies to avert insult 
and cruelty from one who had sat as 
a queen on the throne of St. Louis, 
Let us imagine Queen Elizabeth, in- 
vested with the natural instincts and 
impulses of her sex, kindly disposed 
to a persecuted sister—yielding to 
the impulses of her heart—marrying, 
and leaving a progeny behind her, 
Had the dark annals of the age been 
thus brightened, the glorious history 
of British power and progress would 
have remained unwritten. With 
how much longer waiting—throngh 
what series of events—the two king- 
doms would have fulfilled their 
natural destiny and come together, 
are speculations in the world of the 
unreal which can receive no definite 
answer. ,We only know that, how- 
ever it might have otherwise come 
to pass, the beneficent conclusion 
arose out of acts of baseness, selfish- 
ness, and cruelty, as a tree grows 
from decay and putrescence. Even 
what remained of good and generous 
customs among these unworthy 
powers, the kindly old French al- 
liance, was doomed to extinction. 
The Frenchman who has brought to- 
gether the curious notices of -its pro- 
gress and termination which have 
elicited these cursory remarks, after 
having noticed the faint resuscitation 
of a French interest in Scottish 
affairs when the Covenanters appealed 
to Louis XII. against Charles L, 
concludes his task in the following 
appropriate and pleasing terms:— 
* L’Ecosse s’est de plus en plus i€en- 
tifiée avec VAngleterre, et, il faut 
bien le reconnaitre, toutes deux y 
ont gagné. L’Ecosse a regu en com- 
pensation de J’indépendance na- 
tionale, une puissante impulsion; 
industrie, sciences, littérature, philo- 
sophie, tout y a prospéré. Une sage 
regularité, une observation patiente 
et ingénieuse, une probité prover- 
biale, ont remplacé la loyauté un peu 
sauvage, le fanatisme puritain, la 
fougue indisciplinée des  anciens 
Ecussais. De son ecdté |’Angleterre 
a conquis la securité: tranquille dans 
son ile, elle a pu porter au Join son 
activité guerriére et commerciale. 
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Une alliance de moins pour la France, 
une province de plas pour |’Angle- 
terre, voila le résultat d’une poli- 
tique tour 4 tour faible ou passionnée, 
fanatique ou indifférente.”"* In strict 
propriety, the import of these re- 
marks should have suggested the 
metamorphosis of |’Angleterre into 
Grande Bretagne before their conclu- 
sion; but where there is so much that 
is honest and generous in sentiment, 
it would be invidious to criticise the 
nomenclature too closely. 

The most valuable portion of these 

French books consists, as we have 
hinted, in their foreign department. 
We must have a word or two, before 
concluding, on their handling of in- 
ternal affairs in Scotland; but we 
warn our readers that these words, 
if not entertaining, have certainly no 
pretensions to be instructive, so that 
the searcher after usefal knowledge 
will find nothing in them to his pur- 
pose. Generally speaking, these 
authors might have been saved a 
good deal of useless inquiry, and 
several inaccuracies in its results, 
had they paid more attention to the 
carefully filled pages of Miss Strick- 
land’s narrative, which, however 
eople may differ in opinion about 
er conclusions, is a marvellous 
monument of earnest research, de- 
veloping itself in exact, and at the 
same time, picturesque detail. 

The professed antiquaries, ‘let us 
remark, such as M. 'Tuelet and M. 
Chéruel, are generally correct in 
their nomenclature. They are ac- 
customed to records, and to the ren- 
dering of the words in them with 
precision. Those whose writings 
profess dash and originality are not 
so accurate. There seems in gene- 
ral, indeed, to be a peculiar inaptness 
in the French mind to comprehend 
foreign institutions, and accurately 
to use a foreign nomenclature — be it 
for institutions, persons, or places. 
All the anecdote-books swarm with 
the mistakes—uttered in @ very posi- 
tive manner—which have been thus 
committed. Indeed, a sort of national 
self-sufficiency teaches our neighbours 
to carry their verbal variations out of 
the category of mistakes, and set them 
up as standards, there being a French 





way, and a purely native way, of 
naming every place and person. We 
have a few national variations, but 
they are rare. We are content to 
say Paris and Boulogne with the 
French ; but they must say Londres, 
and for Edinburgh their old name 
was Lislebourg. No one travelling 
in France ever heard his name pro- 
nounced by conducteur or douanier 
as he offers it, and as it is spoken 
at home. We are reminded of this 
national peculiarity by M. Dargaud 
when he gives his brilliant descrip- 
tion of the marriage of Mary and 
Darnley, where the Queen is served 
by “Les Comtes Atholl, Sewer, Mor- 
ton, Caver, et Crawford.” We might 
attribute the appearance of the Karls 
Sewer and Caver to extremely care- 
less correction of the press, were it 
not that some other manifestations 
of M. Dargaud’s acquaintance with 
the time and people of whom he 
writes raise a strong suspicion that 
he may not even now be aware that 
on that occasion Atholl performed 
the part of Sewer, and Morton of 
Carver. There are surely not many 
British readers of French books 
who would suppose that a maitre 
d’hote! is a personage like the Master 
of Ravenswood, or that a chef de cui- 
sine indicates the chief of some Gallic 
clan; although, by the way, per 
contra, there is a story of a poten- 
tate of the North having his card 
printed off for a visit to Paris as that 
of the Chef de Olandonochy, or some 
such name, and in consequence re- 
ceiving the honour due to an ex- 
perienced cook. 

M. Dargaud is more seriously at 
sea when speaking of the miseries 
encountered by Mary at Tutbury. 
He mentions, among other incidents, 
that one evening she saw the mur- 
dered body of a faithfal member of 
her own church dragged out of a well 
into which he had been thrown for 
his fidelity ; and one morning she 
found that a priest had been strangled 
in a chamber adjoining to her own. 
These were not the shapes in which 
tyranny was usually practised even 
in the tyrannical age of Elizabeth. 
Madam Oottin wrote a novel or ro- 
mance called Malvina, laying the 
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scene in Britain, and, so far as we 
remember the plot—it would be 
too troublesome to read the book 
over again for the present occasion — 
the chief incidents of it are, that a 
fascinating French widow is prevailed 
on, with much entreaty, to give her 
hand to an English duke ; that his 
relatives, angry at the mésalliance, 
prevailed on the attorney-general to 
issue a writ of habeas corpus, under 
the authority of which the young 
duke is transported to a colony in 
the West Indies, while the audacious 
partner of his guilt is thrust into 
a dungeon in the lord-lieutenant’s 
castle. (It does not occur to the au- 
thoress that here are the occasion and 
circumstances for a veritable habeas 
corpus). And there is no way of lib- 
erating the heroine save by the dex- 
terity of a devoted pbysician, who in- 
cars in his task the risk of that feudal 
vengeance which is so terrible in this 
aristocratic country. 

Did it ever occur to you, reader, 
to figure to yourself John Knox in 
Parliament? If not, you will find 
his position there set down by M. 
Dargaud, who, after the manner of 
Plutarch, compares him with other 
eminent members, noticing his pecu- 
liarities in debate, and in a prettily 
turned sentence balancing his wisdom 
and his ardour against Lethington’s 
easy eloquence and knowledge of 
foreign affairs, and Morton’s audacity 
and dexterity in domestic intrigue. 
What a pleasant thing all these 
balanced sentences and comparisons 
would be, were it not from facts 
standing behind which make non- 
sense of them. Knox is a character 
difficult for a Frenchman of the nine- 
teenth century to deal with, though 
he took his lessons from a Frenchman 
of the sixteenth— namely, Cauvin, 
whom we call, from his Latinised 
name, Calvin. There are many 
marvellous statements about his 
personal habits, for which it would 
be difficult to find authority; and 
which, indeed, make one wonder in 
vain where the author could have 
got his hint of them. It is some 
comfort to feel assured that the char- 
acteristics of the following, which we 
do not venture to translate, must 
have been suggested by the habits of 
Bryan, the Celtic seer, in the Lady 
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of the Lake :—*Tous les soirs trés 
tard, il s’endormait au bruit d’une 
cascade de la montagne. La chute 
harmonieuse et monotone de cette 
grande nappe d'eau pouvait seule 
calmer l’agitation formidable de seg 
pensées”—(p. 193), 

** Couched on a shelve beneath its brink, 
Close where the thundering torrents sink, 
Rocking beneath their headlong sway, 

And drizzled by the ceaseless spray, 


Midst groan of rock and roar of stream, 
The wizard waits prophetic dream.” 


M. Dargaud, in a pilgrimage to Scot- 
land, grounded himself as well as he 
could in subtantial and apparent 
facts, for the purpose of enabling him 
to write his bold personal sketches. 
The materials he had to deal with in 
the instance of Knox were meagre 
and unpromising enough; however, 
he made good use of them. There 
was the “statuette du docteur,” 
which he saw in the High Street —a 
well-known piece of rude carving by 
some ambitious mason, who intended 
to symbolise Moses. There is little 
suggestive in this statuette; but a 
picture in Holyrood is pronounced to 
be the veritable “ docteur imperieux 
et terrible de l’idée nouvelle,” and far- 
nishes an object of much eloquent 
raving. Any picture in Holyrood 
professing to be a portrait of Knox, 
can only be one of the many pieces 
of rubbish collected there for the 
benefit of ignorant tourists. Of 
course, M. Dargaud saw the interest- 
ing stain on the old floor, which has 
miraculously survived its burning by 
Cromwell's soldiers. He throws his 
whole force on this phenomenon in 
separate line, “ Ce sang est resté in- 
eflaceable.” 

But M. Dargaud met with won- 
ders in Edinburgh denied to the 
eyes and ears of the common herd 
of tourists. He gives a succinct ac- 
count of the manner in which 
Darnley was put to death before the 
house of the Kirk-o-Field was blown 
up to conceal the deed. This ac- 
count is carefally culled from the 
traditions which he collected “ au 
pied de l’église expiatoire batie sur ce 
fanébre lieu ”—the expiatory church 
built on the scene of Darnley’s mur- 
der! The statement suggests uneasy 
suspicions as to the stories that may 
be palmed off upon confiding tourists 
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in such show-towns as Edinburgh. 
It is proverbially known that the 
inhabitants of a country have an 
extremely imperfect notion of the 
conditions under which strangers see 
and feel it. The citizens of a town 
know little of the charges and ac- 
commodations of the inns, and are 
difident in passing judgment on 
them when asked to give counsel to 
strangers. For all that is generally 
known, there may be a peculiar race 
of guides or valets de place among 
us, who trot out the susceptible 
stranger. We have a suspicion, that 
in the tourist districts very wonder- 
fal things pass current in this man- 
ner. But the guide who so far 
fathomed the French historian’s ap- 
petite and discretion, as to show him 
the expiatory church on the scene of 
the death of Darnley, must have been 
an honour to his profession. M. Dar- 
gaud is an inveterate hunter after 
traditions, and finds them in the 
most unpromising ground. Thus, he 
found among the cottars of the coun- 
ties of York, Derby, Northampton, 
and Stafford a well-preserved de- 
scription of Queen Mary riding along, 
surrounded by her maids of honour, 
and followed by the ferocious dra- 
goons of Elizabeth. He might about 
as well go to the coast of Kent and 
gather an account of the appear- 
ance and costume of Julius Cesar on 
the occasion of his celebrated land- 
ing in Britain; and perhaps M. 
Dargaud would say, like Meg Dods, 
“ And what for no?” 

Tradition is a pleasant enough 
thing in itself, but a very slippery 
material for making history of. In 
a country where people read, it is 
generally nothing else than a bad 
version of the last popular printed 
account of the affair, if it be not 
itself entirely founded on some work 
of genius. In the neighbourhood of 
Loch Katrine the whole series of in- 
cidents in the Lady of the Lake have 
got as substantial a footing as any 
traditions have anywhere, Scott has 
peopled our country with new trea- 
sures of this kind of lore. Our an- 
thor, with his powerful digestion, has 
swallowed not a little of it. Thus, 
we are told that the Regent Murray 
would not have been pierced by 
Bothwellhaugh’s bullet had he had 
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the precaution to put on the “‘souple 
et impénétrable cotte de mailles,” the 
work of Henry Wynd, the celebrated 
armourer of Perth. This coat of 
mail must be about as imaginary an 
article as a sermon by the celebrated 
hypocrite Tartoffe, or a cameo from 
the collection of the Count of Monte 
Christo. If we are to have history 
founded on such materials, it were 
well to put the right tradition in the 
right place. So when we have Queen 
Mary at Hamilton with her fol- 
lowers, after her escape from Loch 
Leven, displeased with their in- 
activity, she resolves to raise them 
by one of those “‘symboles familiéres 
au génie des peuples du Nord.” Ac- 
cordingly, she sets before the assem- 
bled barons a dish prepared by 
her own royal hands, The cover is 
lifted, and behold—a pair of spurs! 
Universal applause and enthusiasm 
follow—the war-cry is sounded, and 
all leap to the saddle to conquer or 
die for their Queen. Everybody is 
familiar with this as a Border legend, 
of the method which the goodwife 
took to remind her husband of an 
empty larder, There is a certain 
license, perhaps, to be permitted to 
an author of rhetorical and popular 
tendencies, who is speaking of a for- 
eign country, and is apt to get in- 
veigled between the real and the 
ideal. There are things coming near 
his own door, as a Frenchman, how- 
ever, of which so ambitious a writer 
might be expected to kocw more 
than he seems to do. Doubtless the 
pretty lines beginning— 

“Adieu plaisant pays de France, 

O ma patrie, 

La plus chérie,” 
were long attributed to Queen Mary, 
and cited as critical evidence of the 
impossibility of her having written 
other things so far lower both in 
morality and genius, But a French 
writer ought to have known that 
the piece was written by Meunier 
de Querlon, a clever miscellaneous 
author of the middle of the last 
century. 

It were a pity that these petty 
criticisms should find their way to 
the author, and disturb him — he 
is on so good terms with himself. 
Amazed, apparently, at the success 
of his book, he thinks it due to the 
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world to tell its history from the 
germ. It sprouted one rainy day, it 
seems, in the year 1846, when the 
author, driven for shelter into a 
book-stall, asked for the Letters 
of Machiavelli, and, not obtaining 
them, was obliged to take the best 
chance volume which presented _it- 
self, and thus secured one which 
we take from his description to be 
Tytler’s Vindication of Queen Mary. 
Hence his literary destiny was fixed 
fora term. He made the voyage to 
England and Scotland. He explored 
the collections, the museums, the 
ancient portraits, the rare engrav- 
ings, the traditions, the ballads, the 
lakes, the sea and its shores, the 
mountains and plains, the fields of 
battle, the palaces, the prisons, all 
the ruins, all the sites, and all the 
innumerable traces of the past—the 
enumeration is the author’s own, 
not our travesty of it. He then ex- 
plains how lifeless all history is with- 
out topography; and thus, with 
much simplicity, sets the reader on 
the watch to find whether his own 
topography is quite accurate. We 
begin with Mary, a happy child in 
the island of Inch Mahome, in the 
Lake of Menteitb. That she enjoy- 
ed the national ballads and legends, 
and listened with delight to the pi- 
broch, “sorte de mélodie guerriére 
exécutée sur le cornemeuse,” is a state- 
ment which it would be difficult to 
disprove were it worth while; but 
the author, when he describes her 
bounding over the rocks at early 
dawn, is at once contradicted by the 
fact that the island is a bit of mea- 
dow as flat asa carpet. There is no 
doubt a great contrast, especially in 
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these days of tile-draining, between 
the fruitful plains of the lowlands 
and the highland Grampians. But 
the author’s vivid picture of Queen 
—— enjoyment of the contrast 
in the northern tour ending in the 
battle of Corrichie is utterly thrown 
away, since in the course of that 
journey the country she passed over 
is an almost continuous track of 
bleak, low, uniform acclivities. The 
neat allusion, also, to the Queen’s 
encounter with Bothwell, at that 
very Cramond Bridge where her fa- 
ther had so singular an escape, is 
equally thrown away, since, if we 
admit the adventure with the Guid. 
man of Ballangiech to be matter of 
history, the place where Bothwell 
met the Queen was not there, but 
at Fountain Bridge, a suburb of 
Edinburgh. 

These are trifling matters, it may 
be said—but if an author sets up 
topography as so essential a part of 
history that he boasts of having 
made great journeys for the purpose 
of achieving it, he may as well 
make it accurate. Perhaps” some 
readers may say it is not worth while 
examining, in this fashion, such a 
book as M. Dargaud’s must be. But 
the fact is, that the book has its 
merits. It has a great fund of elo- 
quence and picturesqueness, and has 
achieved for itself a name in France.’ 
Farther, the work has been the text 
of another and a greater author, for 
whose genius and fate we have so 
much respect and sympathy, that 
we forbear saying what we might 
say about his contribution to the his- 
tory of our country. 
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VAUGHAN’S REVOLUTIONS 


Waar are called philosophical his- 
tories are, and will be, on the increase. 
By philosophical are meant histories 
that concern themselves with the peo- 


ple and the nation more than the in-: 


dividual king or governor, and dwell 
more especially on those wide causes 
which advance or poet = pe 
rosperit uite independently of 
the prs of the bee ser and the 
minister — which indeed mould, or 
produce, the monarch and the min- 
ister themselves. But we must not 
imagine that this is an altogether 
novel manner of writing history, or 
that kings and emperors, and the 
chiefs of the republic are to quit the 
stage, and we are to be occupied only 
with abstractions and generalisations 
on the undistinguished multitude and 
the great classes into which a people 
is divided. It is quite right that 
more attention than has been hitherto 
paid should be given to those great 
movements in which a whole people 
participate, or which are so generally 
shared that they do not distinguish 
any one individual from the throng. 
The most important movements in 
society are of this description — as 
the gradual progress in industry and 
wealth, or that gradual enlighten- 
ment and extension of knowledge 
which the man of genius or extra- 
ordinary power advances, but which 
he also, in the first place, shares, or 
he would not have been the man of 
genius, nor have exerted any influ- 
ence on his contemporaries. It is 
right that we should look attentively 
at all those movements which the 
whole human race may be said, in 
fitting circumstances, to manifest; 
for thus only shall we get a correct 
idea of the great course, the wide 
general current of history ; thus only 
shall we understand the providence 
of God, as displayed in the progress 
of human events. Fix your regard 
exclusively on kings, or courts, or 
military conquests, and history ap- 
pears a game of chance: a fit of the 
gout may dismiss a minister, and 
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decide the question of peace or war 
and all that may depend on this. 
But when it is seen that there is a 
steady under-current which, sooner or 
later, makes king and minister and 
conqueror subservient to itself, his- 
tory is reinstated in its dignity, and 
we are able in some measure to trace 
here, as in the rest of the creation, 
the operation of great and beneficent 
laws. But although this is most 
right and indispensable, it does not 
follow that the old biographical mode 
of writing history can be dispensed 
with. Individuals who, sharing any 
gerieral movement of the mind, have 
gone farther than the rest, and be- 
come the types and guides and 
leaders of their age, must always 
retain their conspicuous place in his- 
tory; and the prime agents of what- 
ever great thing has been done, must 
inevitably hold the chief place in the 
narrative. Such men, whether in the 
realm of thought or of action, are 
not only the great agents of progress 
or of change, but the world is best 
studied in them. In them are seen 
revealed the obscure, unspoken, un- 
acted sentiments of the great multi- 
tude. Moreover, it is surprisingly 
little that history would have to 
record at all, if it confined itself to 
the general movements of society 
as displayed in the mass of mankind. 
How stealthily proceed the great 
movements of industry and public 
opinion! <A people is visited and 
described as rade savages, painting 
their naked bodies, living in huts, 
unable to construct a larger dwell- 
ing even for their gods, and involved 
in miserable wars, which have no 
other object than that of mutual de- 
struction. Two or three centuries 
elapse, and the curtain rises again 
upon the same people: they are de- 
cently clad, are building houses and 
ships, are engaged in commerce, are 
growing corn and exporting it, You 
ask what produced the change. Some- 
times you are referred to a specific 
cause—as intercourse with a more 
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advanced people; but, in the end, 
you have to fall back. upon the 
general energy and activity of the 
human being, the promptings of de- 
sire, the want that is the mother of 
invention, and the new desire that 
springs up even from the new inven- 
tion, and which conducts to still 
greater activity and to new modes 
of industry. There would be very 
little history if you could abstract it 
from biography. 

Dr. Vaughan, who distinguished 
himself long ago by his Life of 
Wycliffe, and who has since distip- 
guished himself by many excellent 
criticisms in the periodical he so 
ably conducts, the British Quarterly 
Review, will not need tobe reminded 
by us of the claims of biography, 
although in the present work he has 
adopted what we have called the 
philosophical type of history. Our 
remarks are made for the reader 
rather than the writer of history— 
for the student who, if he would 
attain an effective knowledge of his- 
tory, must learn to generalise widely, 
and also to enter as minutely as pos- 
sible into the lives of the great actors 
in the past. The two modes of study 
should be conducted together, and 
will be found mutually to aid each 
other. In his present work Dr Vaughan 
inteads to group together the leading 
facts of English history, so as to reveal, 
at a glance, the progress of the na- 
tion. A work of this kind cannot 
be superfluous, if it is worthily exe- 
cuted; and the honourable position 
which Dr Vaughan has earned for 
himself in both theology and litera- 
ture, gives us a guarantee that this 
will be the case. The specimen be- 
fore us we have read with interest 
and improvement. We should par- 
ticularise the ecclesiastical portion of 
the history as being executed with 
especial care, and as remarkable for 
the spirit of justice and liberality it 
displays. In his preface he says :— 
“The question to which this work is 
designed to present an answer is— 
What is it that has made England to 
be England? My object is to con- 
duct the reader to satisfactory con- 
clusions in relation to this question, 
by a road much more direct and 
simple than is compatible with the 
laws to which the historian usually 
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conforms himself when writing the 
general history of a nation.” An as- 
sistance of this nature, as he justly 
adds, cannot be otherwise than ac- 
ceptable; and with regard to those 
earlier periods of English history 
with which this volume is occupied 
—those which are filled with the 
confused movements of the Celt, the 
Saxon, and the Dane—nothing could 
be more serviceable than an intelli- 
gent summary of such leading and 
general facts as are admitted to have 
stood the test of examination. 

‘* Revolutions of Race” is the sub- 
title prefixed to this first volume of 
the work. If our author has no- 
where, so far as we remember, for- 
mally defined the sense in which he 
uses the term Race, it is, we presume, 
because he apprehended no mistake 
could arise op this subject. On theo- 
logical grounds, if on no other, Dr 
Vaughan would trace the origin of 
the whole human species to one pair ; 
he could not, therefore, acknowledge 
that there were any differences of 
race analogous to those which a na- 
turalist assumes when he speaks of 
differences of species. Differences 
there are amongst the several ‘por- 
tions of mankind—differences of a 
more or less permanent and _heredi- 
tary character—differences as great, 
and far greater, than those on which 
the naturalist often founds his classi- 
fication ; but they have been brought 
about by climate, food, occupation, 
and other circumstances. Such are 
the distinctions which our author 
evidently understands by race; and, 
indeed, if there ever were such dif- 
ferences as those which fall under 
the science of the naturalist, they 
are lost and confounded among the 
superinduced differences which are 
traceable to long habits of life. It 
may be that, in comparing the inbab- 
itants of the several quarters of the 
globe, as Africa and Asia, the ques- 
tion whether there were or were not 
several primitive races of mankind, 
would force itself upon our attention, 
and claim to be discussed and de- 
cided on; but in Europe, and within 
the historic period, the races the his- 
torian has to deal with are great 
clusters of human beings bound to- 
gether by the same language, and as- 
similated by a long subjection to the 
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same influences, whether on mind or 
body. Such clusters are broken up 
and mingled together, and in the 
course of time new ones formed by 
new combinations. Yet while they 
last, they are marked with certain 
general characteristics, and we may 
speak with perfect propriety of their 
infusing fresh vigour, or a new spirit 
of freedom and of energy, into other 
opulations, which in some respects 
had been less happily circumstanced. 

It follows inevitably from the 
nature of the distinctions implied, 
that there is a considerable vague- 
ness in the use of the term race by 
our best historians. We find, for 
instance, our present author speak- 
ing at one time of the Normans 
and Saxons as two different races; 
whilst at another time, when speak- 
ing more strictly as an ethnologist, he 
admits that Normans, Saxons, and 
Danes were essentially the same 
race. The fact is, that we classify 
nations or populations, according to 
their similarity, into certain groups, 
and then we further classify these 
groups into still more extensive 
groups or orders. To both classifica- 
tions we popularly give the name of 
race. The word sub-race is used by 
some, but the word is not natural- 
ised, and, moreover, there would still 
be endless discussion as to that last 
group of nations which should finally 
be honoured by the title of race. Should 
we, for instance, give it to Teutonic and 
Celtic populations, or describe these 
as sul) races of some great Caucasian 
stock that we oppose to the Mon- 
golian? At present we must bear 
with an inevitable vagueness in the 
use of the term, leaving the meaning 
of the author to be made clear by the 
context. It may be convenient to 
speak of the several nations that 
have assisted to people this island 
as sO many races, without thereby 
implying any ethnological theory 
whatever. 

“Revolutions of Race” very well 
applies to the earliest epoch in our 
history. From the invasion of Julius 
Cesar to the conquest of William 
the Norman, what a scene of con- 
fasion, what change, and shifting, 
and commingling of population does 
our island present! The elements, 
we are accustomed to say, are being 
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mixed, combined, and controlled into 
a national unity. It isa mere redi- 
mental England that we hitherto 
see. Men lived, however, we may 
presume, strenuous in their own pur- 
poses, Celt or Saxon, quite uncon- 
scions that they were thus prepara- 
tory to the development of the future 
nation. We, too, we suppose, are in 
some way ee ang aa Every gen- 
eration is, more or less, subsidiary 
to its successor. Let us hope that 
Briton, and Saxon, and Dane had 
their due share of human joy; they 
had their full share, at all events, 
of human energy, and that is much 
the same thing. Preparatory to the 
futare England all this shifting and 
commingling of races may be, but we 
confess we should be hard put to it 
if we had to prove that the Saxon 
could not have done very well with- 
out the Norman, or to show in whut 
especial manner the Danes contri- 
buted to our progress in civilisation, 
or why even the Britons alone might 
not have been the ancestors of the 
modern Englishmen. 

As, however, what might have 
been is always a somewhat vague 
and useless inquiry, it is the wisest 
course to extract what consolation 
we can from the actual sequence of 
events. Thns, if the’ Normans, in 
their conquest of England, acted the 
part of crael and ruthless oppressors, 
pillaging the Saxon of his lands, and 
governing always for the interest of 
a dominant class, it is some consola- 
tion to reflect that the hand of this 
powerful despotism was welding the 
whole country, with its diverse po- 
pulations, into one united kingdom 
of England and Wales. This king- 
dom, under our Henrys and Edwards, 
took finally the form in which it was 
destined to grow. Let us, so far as 
space permits, follow our author up 
to this poiat—follow him in these 
revolutions of race, till, under the 
Norman, England has become, in his 
own language, “ to be England.” 

Our author was too wise to practise 
upon our patience 14 long disserta- 
tions on the ancient Britons. What 
can we know or learn of those twenty- 
five tribes who are said, at the in- 
vasion of Julius Cesar, to have oc- 
cupied England and Wales and the 
Lowlands of Scotland? Who cares 
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now about the Silures, or the Bri- 
gantes, or the Sceni? We have not 
knowledge enough to sustain our 
curiosity. It might indeed be de- 
sirable to know more of them than 
we do; and it would still be more 
interesting if we could know some- 
thing of that prehistoric people who 
are thought, by our antiquarians, to 
have preceded the Brigantes and the 
rest of the twenty-five; but in the 
hopeless obscurity which envelops 
both subjects, curiosity dies out. We 
plainly perceive that there must have 
been considerable differences amongst 
these tribes. Cornwall had long ago 
been discovered by the Phenicians, 
and had enjoyed some of the advan- 
tages of commerce. As Dr. Vaughan 
observes, “The Britons of Cornwall, 
with their long beards, long tunics, 
and long walking-staves,” were a 
very different kind of people from 
the Britons of Kent, whom Cesar 
describes as half naked, or clad in 
skins, “staining their bodies with 
woad, and covering them with purple 
figures.” This last custom, however, 
Dr. Vaughan is not disposed to look 
upon as a flagrant instance of bar- 
barism. “ Not necessarily barbar- 
ian,” he says, ‘inasmuch as it has 
been common among British seamen 
within our own memory.” But with 
all our admiration for the British tar, 
we suspect that if these tattooed and 
blue-stained seamen had been the 
chief inhabitants of Great Britain, 
our island would not have escaped 
the charge of barbarism. “The 
design,” he adds, “could hardly 
have been to give fierceness to their 
aspect ; it was the effect rather of a 
rude love of ornament.” In such 
light we who have had the advan- 
tages of Captain Cook’s voyages (and 
know, therefore, more of savage life 
than Julius Cesar), have been in the 
habit of regarding it; but the rude 
love of ornament which leads to a 
defacement of nature, has been always 
received as one of the plainest indi- 
cations of barbarism. It is an indi- 
cation, we must admit, that may be 
found amongst nations reputed to be 
civilised —for civilisation and bar- 
barism are matters of degree, and a 
civilised nation may retain a_bar- 
barous custom. We have been lately 
told that the Japanese are a civilised 
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people, but they retain the very bar. 
barous custom of blackening the 
teeth. The Chinese have the odious 
custom of deforming the feet of their 
women. Still there is no one more 
indisputable sign of barbarism than 
this blindness to the beauty of the 
human form, as nat has left it, 
This is not one of the questions” of 
taste which each country determines 
for itself without hope of any settle- 
ment. A Chinese shall assert to the 
end of time that a Chinese woman is 
the most beautiful of women; we 
have no hope, and no wish, to shake 
his conviction ; but he will not always 
think that his beautifal woman is © 
improved by having two pegs substi- 
tuted for two feet. 

If not absolute savages, we suspect 
that the majority of our British an- 
cestors were decidedly barbarians. 
Those who fought from war-chariots 
must, as Dr Vaughan observes, have 
had amongst them the arts of the 
smith, the carpenter, and the wheel- 
wright. But when he adds, “Such 
men would be capable of building 
houses, and of producing furniture, 
after a manner unknown amongst na- 
tions in the lower state of barbarism,” 
he infers too much if he intends to 
say that they therefore did build 
houses or construct furniture, which, 
in our estimation, would rank on the 
same level as their war-chariots. The 
instruments of war are generally the 
first brought to perfection. The 
working in metals especially receives 
its great impulse from war. It may 
be worth noticing, that a Roman, 
describing the. war-chariot, might 
speak of scythes attached to the 
axle. They resembled scythes to 
him: they were swords in the eyes 
of the Briton, who probably had no 
such instrument asascythe. “‘I'hen,” 
continues our author, “ there was the 
harness, which, rude aa it may have 
been, must have been adapted to the 
purposes by many arts that would 
have their value in many processes 
besides that of harness-making.” We 
give them the full benefit of the 
harness ; we will suppose it construc- 
ted of the skins of animals, reduced 
into a serviceable leather; yet we 
cannot infer that any cobbler or shoe- 
maker had seized hold of this leather 
and made serviceable shoes of it 
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And whole ages may have passed 
between the manufacture of the most 
gorgeous harness and that supreme 
work of the tailoring art—under 
which Carlyle in his clothes-philo- 
sophy, and in his typical way, has 
written the motto, Sic itur ad astra 
—the leather breeches. Many a race 
of car-borne heroes had lived before 
such an invention was given to man- 
kind. So slow and capricious has 
been the progress of the arts of 
peace. Our Norman ancestors built 
halls to live in fit for the gods, and 
strewed them with rushes that were 
very soon fit for swine. 

Their religion, at all events, had 
taken a form suitable only to rude 
and violent natures. Scholars may 
trace Druidism from the East, and 
find in it the reflex of great truths 
and sublime doctrines, but the rites 
of the religion tell us plainly what 
it was in the minds of the British 
worshippers. Whether it is to be 
ranked under the forms of Mono- 
theism or Polytheism matters little. 
All depends, in religion, on the con- 
ception formed of the being who is 
worshipped ; and horribly false must 
that conception have been which led 
to human sacrifice, and that as an 
ordinary ritual. 
piety calculated to enrage men, and 
throw them into a state of frenzy. 
Dr. Vaughan introduces, very aptly, 
a passage from T'acitus, which will well 
bear reperusal. Suetonius is cross- 
ing the Menai Strait to attack the 
island of Anglesea, the stronghold 
of the Druids. ‘‘The shore of the 
island was lined with the hostile 
army, in which were women dressed 
in dark and dismal garments, with 
their hair streaming to the wind, 
bearing torches in their hands, and 
running like faries up and down the 
ranks. Around stood the Druids, 
with hands spread to heaven, and 
uttering dreadful prayers and impre- 
cations. The novelty of the sight 
struck our soldiers with dismay, so 
that they stood as petrified, a mark 
for the enemy’s javelins. At length, 
animated by their general, and en- 
couraging one another not to fear an 
army of women and fanatics, they 
rushed upon the enemy, bore down 
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all before them, and involved them 
in their own fire. The troops of the 
enemy were completely defeated, a 
garrison placed on the island, and the 
groves, which had been the conse- 
crated scenes of the most barbarous 
superstitions, were levelled to the 
ground.” * 

We are told, it is true, that the 
Druids were lawgivers as well as 
priests. They may have therefore 
performed for the Britons the indis- 
pensable function of the magistrate. 
Let this not be forgotten in the esti- 
mate we form-of them. But if we 
were challenged to point out the one 
pre-eminent advantage which ac- 
crued to Britain from the conquest 
of the Romans, it is precisely this— 
that it separated the magistrate from 
the priest. The first great step in 
human progress is made when the 
priesthood become legislators; the 
second great step, when they cease 
to be so—when jurisprudence, hon- 
oured for its own specific ends, is 
committed to the civil power. This 
boon the Romans brought to us much 
earlier than we should otherwise have 
attained it, though, as is the manner 
of conquerors, they taught us the 
lesson by a very severe process. 

The Romans do, in fact, discipline 
and mould us into a province of the 
empire—something we learn of the 
arts of peace. But we have just been 
recognised as part of the civilised 
world, when we aré relinquished as 
a distant possession not worth the 
trouble and expense of retaining. 

The Caledonians, hardly kept out 
by the wall of Antoninus, come 
down upon the Britons, under new 
names, it seems, of Picts and Scots, 
and the Saxons land upon the sea- 
board, pillaging, destroying, and 
making settlements. Evidently a 
great “revolution of race” is ap- 
proaching. 

We thought that Hengist and 
Horsa had been reduced to the 
condition of mythical personages ; 
or that, at all events, it was 
confessed that nothing distinct had 
descended to us of the first land- 
ing and settlement of the Saxons. 
Dr Vaughan, however, contends that 
Hengist and Horsa are historical 
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persons, and relates as a credible 
narrative their transactions with 


Vortigern, British king or British 
chief, localised somewhere “near the 
Thames.” We would very willingly 
retain within the pale of history the 
stories told of Hengist and Horsa 
and of Vortigern, if only some pro- 
bable and consistent narrative could 
be constructed out of them. We 
might overlook the fact that the 
venerable Bede, venerable as he is to 
us, lived yet two centuries after Vor- 
tigern, and that we have no means 
of testing the authorities on which 
he framed his narrative; we might 
accept at once the authority of Bede 
as the best we had, and there leave 
the matter, if the account of the 
venerable monk was the only one we 
possessed, and was satisfactory in 
itself. Bnt several traditions, im- 
probable and contradictory, have 
descended to us, and we have no 
means of testing how far any of 
them are founded upon trath, and 
therefore we are compelled to sub- 
mit to a mere suspension of judg- 
ment, or an acknowledgment of ig- 
norance. We give Dr Vaughan’s 
statement of these traditions. 


“Our Saxon authorities relate that 
in the year 447 or 449, Vortigern, a 
British chief near the Thames, invited 
two Saxon chiefs, named Hengist and 
Horsa, to assist him in repelling an 
invasion by theePicts and Scots; that 
these chiefs, who were brothers, landed 
in Thanet, a portion of Kent sepa- 
rated from the mainland of that dis- 
trict by a river; that the Saxons soon 
chased the Scots from the lands they 
had devastated; that with the consent 
of Vortigern, the Saxon force in Thanet 
was increased considerably; that this 
increase caused distrust amongst the 
Britons; that the increase of pay thus 
made necessary led to disputes; that 
these disputes issued in open war; that 
after a long series of conflicts, victory 
declared in favour of the Saxons; that 
Hengist became King of Kent, and in 
the year 488 bequeathed his authority 
to his son Alsca, having exercised it 
fifteen years, 

“Our British authorities say that Hen- 
gist and Horsa were exiles in search of 
a home; that the increase of the force 
in Thanet was treacherously managed ; 
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that the design of that movement was 
to conquer the country; that Hengist 
had a beautiful daughter named Rowena 
who, when the Saxon and the British 
chiefs were over their cups, was em- 
ployed to present a goblet to Vortigern; 
that Vortigern fell into the snare thus 
laid for him by becoming enamoured 
of Rowena, so as to be prepared to barter 
the kingdom of Kent as the price of 
possessing her person; that in the wars 
which ensued Vortigern was disowned 
by his subjects, and his son Vortimer 
raised to sovereignty in his stead ; that 
for several years Hengist was compelled 
to seek refuge in his ‘ships, and to subsist 
by his piracies; that at a feast afterwards 
given by the Saxon leaders, some three 
hundred British chiefs were treacher- 
ously murdered; that the only one of 
the British chiefs who was spared was 
Vortigern; and that, notwithstanding 
the alleged unpopularity of this prince, 
to secure the liberation of Vortigern, 
the people of Kent, Sussex, Middlesex, 
and Essex consented to receive Hengist 
as their king.”* 


Here there are three different ac- 
counts of the manner in which this 
unlucky Vortigern brought the Sax- 
ons into the kingdom, or was in- 
strumental in procuring them a 
settlement in Britain. Ist, He in- 
vites them to assist him against the 
Scots, and calls in a master as well 
as an ally. This is the most proba- 
ble story, and, if an invention, it is 
moulded on the classical type of his- 
tory, or, ia other words, is an imita- 
tion of well-reputed narratives. 2d, 
He barters his kingdom for the fair 
Rowena, the daughter of Hengist. 
3d, His people consent to receive 
Hengist as their king in order to 
ransom Vortigern, who has been 
taken prisoner. Thus the Saxon has 
three separate titles to his kingdom, 
—conquest, barter for Rowena, and 
ransom for Vortigern, What is de- 
scribed as the Saxon account is far 
more probable than the British, but 
in the absence of all contemporary 
record, and in the presence of oppo- 
site tradition, mere probability cao- 
not be allowed to have much weight. 
An age that has some tincture of 
learning invents differently from the 
more rude and wonder-loving age. A 
classical age would set to work to 
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explain any given event in a differ- 
ent way from a romantic age. An 
air of greater probability would 
naturally belong to the Aistorical hy- 
pothesis of the later age, and there- 
fore, where there are circumstances 
which lead us to suspect that, in 
fact, we have nothing better than an 
historical hypothesis before us, this 
air of probability must not be allowed 
to betray us into too ready an ac- 
quiescence. We find no historical 
evidence bearing on these worthies 
Hengist and Horsa, and their dealings 
with Vortigern. 

This is clear, that Angles, Jutes, 
and Saxons come over in great num- 
bers — conquer and settle — carving 
out small kingdoms for themselves. 
And when we understand what man- 
ner of people they were, we can safely 
acquit Vortigern, or release him from 
any grave responsibility. He was 
altogether a quite unnecessary per- 
son in the drama. The flocks, the 
pasture, the corn of Kent gave suffi- 
cient invitation ; the power to hold 
and possess gave sufficient title. It 
was the only title they were likely to 
concern themselves about. They 
came and spread themselves over 
the island. The Britons almost van- 
ish from our view, and there rises be- 
fore us the Saxon Heptarchy. 

The Heptarchy, from its founda- 
tion, was a species of confederation, 
and one of its princes possessed a 
precedence over the rest, under the 
title of Bretwalda. Disputes for 
this title gave rise to their first wars 
amongst each other. Ella of Sussex, 
Ethelbert and Kent, then a king of 
Wessex, are described as successively 
the Bretwalda. In 627 Edwin of 
Northumbria bears the title, and 
with him it seems to have been joined 
with a substantial power — to have 
been something more than the hon- 
orary presidency over the Saxon con- 
federation. But this Bretwaldaship 
does not rise, as might have been ex- 
pected, into the kingship of England. 
The title dies down, and the office is 
not heard of for some time, when 
conquest and predominance of power 
elevate one of the Heptarchy. to be 
king of all England. The office of 
Bretwalda probably arose at a time 
when the Saxovs had a common 
enemy to protect themselves against 





in the Britons or the Scots; when 
they felt sectre in their possessions, it 
would cease to have any substantial 
utility. 

The history of England under the 
Heptarchy is a very confused busi- 
ness. It is like the attempt to fol- 
low the course of a river that divides 
itself into six or seven branches, 
some of which again divide them- 
selves for a time, and then reunite. 
It will aid the imagination (as Dr. 
Vaughan suggests), if we keep stead- 
ily in view the three great states, 
Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex, 
and recollect that these three form a 
crescent, one point of the crescent 
lying upon a boundary somewhere 
near Edinburgh and Glasgow, and 
the other point terminating at Corn- 
wall. The hollow of the crescent 
will be filled up by Wales, and be- 
yond the outer line of it, and stretch- 
ing towards the English Channel and 
the German Ocean, will lie the king- 
doms of the East Saxons, Sussex, 
Kent, and East Anglia. 

During the dark period of the 
Heptarchy, Northumbria, Mercia, 
and Wessex chiefly occupy the his- 
torian. If any one of these can be 
more violent or criminal than the 
other, Northumbria seems to have 
this bad pre-eminence. Its ill fame 
had reached to foreign countries, and 
Charlemagne stigmatises these North- 
umbrians as “a perverse and perfi- 
dious nation, worse than pagans.” 
Mercia, with a powerful rival on 
either side, and such turbulent neigh- 
bours as the Welsh along its western 
borders, must have been always 
ready for battle, if it was to remain 
an independent power. It comes 
before us conspicuously under its 
King Offa. Offa wages successful 
wars against Kent and Wessex, ard 
the Britons. Against the latter he 
constructs an embankment and 
trench, known as Offa's Dyke, sepa- 
rating Mercia from Wales. Offa 
comes in relation with Charle- 
magne. Certain of his rebellious 
thanes have fled to France, and the 
emperor acts as mediator. Ma‘rimo- 
vial alliances are projected. Cuaarle- 
magne asks the hand of a duughter 
of Offa for one of his illegitimate 
sons. Whereupon Offa, in return, 
requests the hand of a French prin- 
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cess for his eldest son, Egfarth. This 
presumption offends the pride of the 
great Emperor, and the treaty is 
broken off. 

This daughter of Offa was after- 
wards sought in marriage by Ethel- 
bert, king of Kast Anglia. And this 
introduces us to a tale of treachery, 
which our author shall tell in his 
own words. It is as good a specimen 
as apy of life amongst these Saxon 
princes, if by any such honourable 
title they deserve to be called. 

“Ethelbert was young and accom- 
plished, and possessed of many esti- 
mable qualities. Approaching the bor- 
ders of Mercia, the young king despatch- 
ed a messenger with presents, and with 
a letter stating the object of his errand. 
In reply, assurance was given of a cor- 
dial welcome ; and on his arrival, him- 
self and his retinue were received with 
every apparent demonstration of respect 
and good feeling. As the advance of the 
evening brought the feasting and merry- 
making to a clo3ze, Ethelbert withdrew 
to his chamber. Presently a messenger 
sought access to him, and stated that 
the king wished to confer with him on 
some matters affecting the purpose of 
his visit. Ethelbert at once followed 
the footsteps of his guide. But the 
way led through a dark narrow passage, 
and there, from invisible hands, the 
confiding youth received a number of 
wounds which at once deprived him of 
life. Offa affected surprise, indignation, 
the deepest grief; he would see no one, 
and so on. But history points to his 
wife as having suggested this atrocious 
deed, and to himself as having con- 
sented to it. It is enough to say that 
Offa seized on the domains of his mur- 
dered guest.” 

Offa did not long enjoy the pos- 
sessions gained by his guilt: he died 
at the end of two years. His family 
became extinct in his son Egfurth, and 
subsequently Mercia had to yield to 
the rising power of Wessex. 

It is to Wessex we must look for 
a king sufficiently powerful to unite 
all England in one monarchy. We 
find him in Egbert, who had passed 
@ portion of his life in exile, in the 
court of Charlemagne, where he re- 
ceived a higher instruction both in 
the arts of war and peace than he 
could have done in his own heredi- 
tary kingdom. The only surviving 
descendant of Cerdric, the founder 
of Wessex, he returned to an undis- 
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puted throne. He subdued the Bri- 
tons of Wales, and attacked the 
Mercians. “ The victory of Egbert,” 
we quote from our author, “ over 
Beornwulf of Mercia, in 823, enabled 
him to assert his sovereignty over 
the East Saxons, Kent, and East 
Anglia. Sussex was already a part 
of Wessex. It only remained that 
Northumbria should acknowledge his 
supremacy. In 828 that acknow- 
ledgment was extorted without an 
appeal to the sword.” Egbert thus 
became first king of England, or 
(reviving the title) the eighth Bret- 
walda. 

But while Egbert and his succes. 
sors in the kingdom of Wessex were 
doing their best to unite England 
under one monarchy, lo! a fresh in- 
undation of barbarians and heathens ! 
— fresh hordes of “ Northmen,” not 
even Christianised in name, come to 
dispute the very possession of the 
island. The Danes descend . from 
their long vessels — burn, destroy, 
pillage, and then retire to their 
homes. Some of them seek a home 
on the soil itself. These last live 
under some amicable treaty with the 
Saxons, but are suspected of inviting 
fresh bands of their own countrymen 
to come and share the spoil. Nay, 
what seems inexplicable to us in our 
imperfect knowledge of the events, 
Danes are raised to posts of confid- 
ence and of command, and are said to 
betray their trust in favour of their 
countrymen. Ethelred the Unready, 
after injuring the cause of the Saxons 
by his timidity and his craven com- 
promises, injured it still more by an 
act of extreme cruelty and treachery. 


“ Twenty-four years had passed since 
the accession of Ethelred, and the greater 
part of those years marked by the cir- 
cumstances above mentioned, when the 
king resolved on a deed which has cov- 
ered him with infamy, and which, as 
might have been foreseen, was to bring 
heavy retribution in its train. It was 
no secret that the Saxons regarded the 
Danes resident amongst them with dis- 
trust and hatred. The relation of these 
people to the common enemy, and still 
more the fact that they had generally 
shown themselves much more disposed 
to favour them to repel the invaders, had 
given a special intensity to the feeling 
ordinarily separating race from race. 
Eshelred, it would seem, had ceased to 
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expect fidelity from this class of his sub- 
jects; and, to save himself from the 
machinations of traitors within the camp, 
he determined that an attempt shuld 
be made utterly to destroy them, 

“Tn the spring of the year 1002, secret 
orders were issued that, on the approach- 
ing religious festival in honour of St. 
Brice, the Saxons should fall uoawares 
upon the Danes, and put them to death. 
The orders were kept secret; and on 
the appointed day the massacre ensued, 
the fury of the populace in many places 
adding not a little cruelty to the work 
of destruction.” * 

Whatever was the extent of this 
massacre (on which very different 
opinions are held), it very certainly 
brought with it “a heavy retribution.” 
It brought down upon the island 
the great Danish chieftain Sweyn, 
with a force so large that almost the 
whole country was placed at his 
mercy. After four years he was 
bought off by a sum of thirty-six 
thousand pounds of silver. But he 
returned again. Had he not sworn 
on the death of his sister, one of the 
victims of the massacre, to make 
himself monarch of England? He 
did so; but just at the’ point of suc- 
cess he died. His son Canute fully ac- 
complished the design, and England 
had a Danish king. Finally the Danes 
and the Saxons were interfused : 
these other heathens became also 
Christians; they were a bold race, 
perhaps less phlegmatic and more 
ardent than the Saxon, Our author 
suggests that we may in part owe to 
this race of the sea-kings that love 
of the sea, that passion for maritime 
life and battle, which distinguishes 
us. Speaking quite physiologically, 
a race that conqners another cannot 
prove otherwise than a favourable 
intermixture. 

The subject of the conversion of 
the Saxons, and through them of the 
Danes, to Christianity, is not likely 
to lose any of its due importance in 
the hands of Dr. Vaughan. It is 
carefully and ably treated. What is 
known of the Christianity of the 
Britons under the Roman Empire is 
briefly told. Who first taught Chris- 
tianity in this island is now past find- 
ing out. The legions of Rome would 
Inevitably bring it with them; as a 


province of the Empire, the new re- 
ligion would be sure to extend into 
it. But Dr. Vaughan dismisses as 
fond fables the derivation of our 
faith from an apostle, or some com- 
panion of an apostle. Some of these 
stories are easily disproved by a mere 
reference to chronology. The Britons 
who found in the mountains of Wales 
a shelter against the Saxons, retained 
their religion; but there is no proof 
that either these, or any other por- 
tion of the earlier race, had extended 
their religion amongst the heathen 
invaders. Some preparatory influ- 
ence they may have exerted, but the 
conquerors cannot be said in this in- 
stance, as in so many other instances, 
to have adopted the religion of the 
conquered people. Christianity came, 
or came most effectively, to the Saxons 
from its central seat at Rome. 

But this was not the only course by 
which Christianity reached our hea- 
then population. Every one knows 
the story of Pope Gregory, of the 
compassion felt by him at the sight 
of the Anglian children exposed in 
the marketplace of Rome, and of the 
mission of Augustine, which was the 
result of that compassion; but the 
extent of our obligation to St Co- 
lumba and his monks, spreading 
their doctrine from the island of 
Iona, is not so generally acknow- 
ledged. As St. Columba emigrated 
from Ireland, and as the Irish Church 
lays claim to great antiquity, there 
may be here some source of comfort 
to those who are desirous of dimin- 
ishing their debt as much as possible 
to the See of Rome. We, for our 
part, should be interested in the 
fact, simply that we might give due 
honour to the pious fraternity of 
Iona. Whether their form of Chris- 
tianity was in any respect more pure 
than that which Augustine taught, 
may admit of doubt; they were cer- 
tainly as credulous and superstitious 
as apy of their contemporaries; but 
their missionary zeal was ardent, and 
free from the least taint or suspicion 
of ambitious motives. 


“Tt will be seen,” says our author, 
“that the northern half of Anglo-Saxon 
Britain was brought to the profession of 
Christianity by the direct or indirect 
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influence of the disciples of Columba. 
Through Bernicia and Deira the influence 
of the Scottish missionaries extended 
to East Anglia, to Mercia, and even to 
Wessex. Gratitude is due to Pope Gre- 
gory, and to the ecclesiastics sent forth 
by him to this couutry, Their inten- 
tions were generous, and their labour in 
a great degree successful. But had no 
thought of Britain ever occupied the 
mind of the pious Gregory, or of the 
monk Augustine, it is clear that Britain 
would have been evangelised. Had the 
work been left to the brotherhood of 
Iona, it would have been done.”* 


On the form of Christianity which 
we received at this time from Rome, 
Dr Vaughan makes some very juadi- 
cious and candid observations. An 
historian as well as a theologian, he 
cannot fail to be aware that the reli- 
gious faith of men, however pure in 
its origin, and though drawn in the 
first instance from inspired lips, must 
partake of the general degradation of 
the intellect, and again rise as the 
general intelligence is cultivated. A 
heathen people. must take some of 
their heathenism with them into 
Christianity, or they cannot pass 
over at all. Certain broad notions 
of what religion zs they must carry 
with them, or find in the new faith. 
If, for instance, a miraculous inter- 
position of God is of the very essence 
of their religion, they must still be- 
lieve in this, under new names and 
conditions, or religion itself would 
be lost to them, As Dr Vaughan 
justly observes,— 


“Heathen priests everywhere laid 
claim to prophecy and miracle. They 
made the interference of their gods in 
human affairs to be perpetual, They 
pointed to a hereafter of happiness, or 
the contrary, as awaiting those whom 
they were wont themselves to pronounce 
as worthy or unworthy. The Christian 
clergy had to deal with these preten- 
sions. They did so by claiming mira- 
culous powers for the Church; by bring- 
ing many supernatural agencies into the 
concerns of this world; and too often 
by materialising heaven and hell to the 
extent deemed necessary adequately to 
affect the hopes and fears of the society 
about them. How far they were them- 
selyes deceived in making such repre- 
sentations cannot now be determined.”} 
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No; we cannot now precisely de- 
termine the line between self-dece 
tion and an intentional deception of 
others. But, in the first place, priest 
and people were often equally un- 
educated ; and in that case, the ve 
thing we have to expect is, that the 
priest will differ from the peasant in 
earnestness and zeal, but not in en- 
lightenment; he will merely put 
forth the peasant’s creed with singu- 
lar boldness and energy. And in the 
second place, where the priesthood isa 
more learned and reflective body than 
the rest of the people, this constantly 
holds good—that a doctrine deemed 
necessary to the religions govern. 
ment of mankind is sure to receive 
from them a very general and sincere 
assent. If it is felt that a divine 
government of the minds of men can 
only be upheld by a belief in the 
miraculous interposition of God, we 
may depend upon it that the majo- 
rity of earnest minds will fully be- 
lieve in such miraculous interposi- 
tion. When such a faith is no longer 
necessary for upholding religion in 
the multitude, we find that the 
thoughtfully pious begin to join the 
more worldly intellect in disputing 
or denying it, but not till then. 

It does not follow because a people 
cannot rise at once to a high intel- 
lectual station, that therefore they 
may not, through their new doctrines, 
receive new sentiments of morality 
which shall have a certain effect in 
modifying their lives. Consider the 
old religion of Odin, and how com- 
pletely it jastified whatever violence 
the brave man—if he did but peril 
his own life—thought fit to ,indulge 
in. We suppose that towards other 
brave men of his own nation he was 
expected to obey some rude law of 
justice or courtesy. But with this 
exception, the life and property of 
all the world was placed by the gods 
themselves at the disposal of the 
brave man. Religion sanctioned his 
passionate and despotic will. The 
gods did, indeed, favour peaceful indas- 
try, but this was only that the fruits 
of it might ultimately fail into the 
hands of the brave man. His para- 
mount title was loudly asserted—his 
the sole right, and the first place in 
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earth and in heaven. The mere 
withdrawal of such a religious sanc- 
tion to our most violent passions 
must have been some gain; the sub- 
stitution of a quite opposite doctrine, 
which made right sacred in the per- 
son of the lowliest, which taught 
that strength should be servant of 
justice and of charity, must have 
produced gradual and beneficent mo- 
difications in the national character. 
Gradual and partial they must be 
admitted to have been. 

The monk Augustine had no 
sooner become Archbishop of Can- 
terbury than he bad the task im- 
posed on him of reducing the 
British Church of Wales to uniform- 
ity with that of Rome. A conference 
was agreed upon. We will narrate 
the issue in the words of our author. 
On him let the responsibility rest 
both of the narrative and of the ap- 
plication of the term “bishop” to 
thoce who are said to have repre- 
sented the Welsh Church. 

“A second conference was agreed up- 
on, in which the British representatives 
were to consist of persons more compe- 
tent to decide in belialf of their nation. 
The Welsh now deputed seven of their 
bishops. These bishops are said to have 
consulted a recluse famous for his wis- 
dom touching the course it might be- 
hove them to take. The substance of 
his counsel] appears to have been, that 
unity on the ground of submission to 
Augustine as their superior, was not to 
be entertained for a moment. Let them 
arrange to approach the arcubishop 
while he should be seated. If he rose 
to receive them, the action might be 
taken as indicating brotherhood and 
equality, and it would be well to listen 
dispassionately to his statements. If 
he received them sitting, his so doing 
would bespeak pretensions to superiority 
fraught with mischief, and it would 
behove them to look on all measures 
proposed by | im with suspicion. Augus- 
tine did not rise.” * 

Pity that Augustine had not also 
beeu in communication with this wise 
recluse. He would not then have 
lost the present opportunity of gain- 
ing over the Welsh bishops by a point 
of ceremonial. We need not add 
that the discordance between the two 
churches gradually died away. The 
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Archbishop of York had in the north 
of England a similar controversy to 
sustain with those who had received 
Christianity through the brethren of 
Iona. These last observed Mister at 
a different time, and wore a tonsure 
of a different shape from the Romans. 
Wilfrid, Archbishop of York, did not 
scruple to say that the monks of 
Tona must have borrowed their usages 
from Simon Magus. A _ conference 
was held at Whitby before the king. 
The party of St. Columba traced 
their traditions to the Apostle John. 
Wilfrid opposed the Apostle St. 
Peter, “‘to whom the keys of heaven 
had been given.” Here the king in- 
terposed to ask of the several dis- 
putants whether it was admitted, on 
both sides, that St. Peter had the 
keys of heaven. This admission was 
made. “Then I decide for St. Peter,” 
said the king, ‘‘as I know not what 
the consequences may be of doing 
otherwise.” 

The Saxons being converted to 
Christianity, the Danes who came 
amongst them appear to have very 
readily dropt their rude superstitions, 
and joined the worship of the Saxons. 
In one age we hear of them showing 
peculiar bitterness and cruelty against 
the monks; in the next, we find that 
several of them have entered the 
Chureb, and been elevated to a high 
position in it. And now this Saxon- 
Danish kingdom has to submit once 
more to conquest, to undergo another 
“ revolution of race,” before it can be 
considered as fuirly launched on its 
onward progress. 

In estimating the good and evil 
that ensued from the Norman Con- 
quest, Dr. Vaughan holds the balance 
as steadily, we think, as it can be 
beld. But it must be confessed that 
historians have given us such differ- 
ent descriptions of the Normans— 
have approached them from such 
different points of view—have given 
prominence to such different classes 
of facts, that it is extremely difficult 
to rest in any satisfactory estimation 
of them. Tull a late period, the tend- 
ency has been, in England, to over- 
look what was harsh, cruel, and 
brutal in their characters; our own 
nobility boast a Norman descent, and 
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“to come in with the Normans” is a 
claim of our gentry; we associate 
them with chivalry and knighthood, 
and grand castles and _ glittering 
armour; we extol them as patrons 
of art, and especially of the great art 
of architecture, for they cover Eng- 
land, not only with castles, but with 
churches and monasteries. Five or 
six hundred monasteries are reckoned 
to have been built in Englannd be- 
tween the Conquest and the reign of 
King John, and many of these were 
schools of learning, as well as retreats 
for the pious. But the harsher and 
more ferocious aspect of the earlier 
Norman kings has been lately held 
up more conspicuously to view. Con- 
tinental historians, who have had no 
conciliating prejudices in their fa- 
vour—as Thierry and Lappenberg— 
have spared none of their vices, and 
have exposed without remorse their 
tyranny, their greed, and the unscru- 
pulous oppression they invariably 
exercised whenever they were not 
opposed by an equal force. If they 
built stately monasteries, they gave 
us the military bishop and the plea- 
sure-loving monk. They yielded no- 
thing to the citizen—nothing volun- 
tarily. Th® common labourers found 
their status still more harshly defined : 
“they were bound,” says Lappenberg, 
“to the spot of earth on which 
they were born, and human beings 
were given to churches and monas- 
teries like other property.” The ad- 
ministration of justice was corrupted 
by a gross venality; everything was 
sold that could be; an heiress was 
treated as a prize ; the harshest forest 
laws were enacted; on some pretext 
or other, every Saxon noble or man 
of wealth was stript of his posses- 
sions; in fine, every form of bad 
government seems to have been prac- 
tised on every class of the community 
but one; and that class were con- 
stantly fighting among themselves. 
But still these Norman kings came 
to us with large ideas of conquest ; 
they were not petty settlers, like the 
Saxons or the Danes; they did not 
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come to us from their northern 
homes, which they had already for: 
gotten; they came, the feudatories 
of France, to establish a great king- 
dom, to wield a powerful sceptre, 
Thus they effectually united the 
people under one government. And 
although William the Conqueror 
ruled by flagrant force, yet Henry I., 
the second in descent, did in fact 
enter into a solemn compact with hig 
Anglo-Saxon subjects, that he would 
rule “ according to the laws of King 
Edward.” A very indefinite agree- 
ment, but an agreement neverthe- 
less ; and it is worth noticing how the 
British constitution grew up from 
precisely this habit of treating with 
the king as with a power that the 
people do not pretend to have set 
up, but hope to limit. This is the 
secret of the growth of our consti- 
tution; this is the method of its 
development. We have seen how 
likely an opposite method is to fail. 
When a people set to work to create 
at once a constitutional monarchy, 
they create the power of the monarch, 
and they create the check to it at the 
same time. They can never satisfy 
themselves; they have no sooner 
given power, than at the first unpo- 
pular exercise of it they wish to take 
it back again. The English never 
dreamt that they gave the king his 
power ; they viewed it as a necessity ; 
it was a force they did not create, but 
which they could set about regulat- 
ing. Thus there was something 
fixed and stable, round which new 
institutions could gather. 

By-and-by our Norman kings want 
money for their wars with France. 
Here is a new and most favourable 
opportunity for treaty. But this 
familiar learning we need not repeat. 
If the reader wishes to refresh his 
memory with it, he will find it stated 
briefly and well in the pages of Dr. 
Vaughan. To those pages we may 
honestly recommend him, as the 
fruit of steady and _ conscientious 
labour, directed by a liberal and 
enlightened spirit. 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—THE SENESCHAL’S TROUBLES. 


Tur accompaniments of Dame 
Elfbild’s earlier years had been hardly 
such as to encourage any displays 
of feminine weakness. When Isola 
made her appearance once more at 
the old tower of Willan’s Hope 
whither the good horse had carried 
her safe, without much exercise of 
will upon her own part, and related 
what she knew of Gladice’s danger 
and supposed escape, the elder lady 
neither shrieked nor fainted. What 
she might have seemed to fall short 
in the demonstrative qualities of her 
sex, she made up however, in prompt- 
ness of counsel and decision. She 
neither trembled nor turned pale 
when the circumstances of her niece’s 
peril were related to her; but her 
cheeks flushed a little, and her eye 
brightened as she listened. The 
Italian’s tale was somewhat broken 
and confused; for she was agitated 
and excited, and her desire to conceal 
Sir Nicholas’s share in the adventure 
of the morning helped to embarrass 
her. But it was much clearer than 
any account which could be gathered 
from the two or three retainers who 
came dropping in by degrees, with 


crestfallen looks and jaded horses, 


aud whose ability to tell a plain tale 
(never a very common accomplish- 
ment with men in their station) was 
not much quickened by Old Waren- 
ger’s furious invectives, when he 
found that, they had returned without 
their lady. No language of abuse 
and imprecation at his command 
(though his education, under his late 
master, had been a liberal one in that 
respect) seemed sufficient to meet the 
enormity of the case. 

“ A coward’s curse light on ye all, 
for a herd of pithless cravens as ye 
are!” said the wrathful seneschal, 
addressing them in a body, when they 
were all at last assembled in the 
yard, after exhausting his more per- 
sonal and particular execrations upon 
each as he arrived. ‘*Men!—do ye 
call yourselves men? are ye not 
ashamed to look at the beards on 
each other’s faces? I was wont to 
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say there were too many women 
about the old place—St. Mary forgive | 
me for it! May I be choked with a 
dry morse], an’ I do not muster the 
serving-wenches, and go out with 
them to look for my lady! Go home 
to the hill, Turstan, and send thy 
wife hither to keep watch and ward 
in thy stead with a distaff— she can 
lay about her handily with that, I 
have heard some say.” 

“T did what a man could do,” said 
Turstan, sulkily, though he scorned 
to speak of his wounded shoulder. 
There were some things he would 
have admitted, which were more 
than man could be expected to do; 
and one was, to hold his own at home 
against the vixen who claimed him for 
a husband. 

“I would Sir Amyas could see you 
now !” continued the irate old soldier, 
looking round upon his abashed list- 
eners, “ it were enough to bring him 
out of his grave, if he could. hear ('tis 
to be hoped he never will) of your 
manfal deeds this day !” 

There was a muttering amongst 
some of the men, which might have 
been @ prayer for Sir Amyas’s safe 
repose. 

“ It was at the Lady Gladice’s own 
bidding that we left her,” said one 
at last taking courage to defend him- 
self, “it was so best for her safety, 
as she said—I would have fought 
for her else, as long as limbs would 
hold.” 

“Twas the first time, Dickon,” 
said the seneschal, “ thou ever wert 
so ready to take a woman at her 
word.” 

Some of his audience here gathered 
spirit enough for a weak laugh at 
the seneschal’s rejoinder. But the 
old man, as if conscious that this was 
retrograding from his strong ground 
of grave indignation, turned fiercely 
round upon the yeoman, who had 
entered the gates with Isola, and 
whom, in his first consternation and 
anger, he had scarcely found time to 
notice. 

“And who art thou, that comest 
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sneaking about the tower again with 
this strange lady ? what seekest thou 
in this brave company of swag- 
gerers ?” 

“Tt matters not so much what I 
am, as what service I can do, Master 
Seneschal,” said the Italian; “I do 
not wonder that a proved soldier 
like yourself should feel at first some 
righteous displeasure, as though these 
good fellows had failed them in their 
trust; but I put it humbly to your 
experience whether ten men against 
a score, buff jerkinos against good 
steel harness, be not such odds as a 
wise captain will look twice at— 
specially when the weaker party is 
cumbered with three women who can 
neither fight nor fly ?” 

“TI care little for vantage in men 
and arms—I have seen ten good 
lances turn a hundred. But women, 
I grant you, are the devil’s own 
baggage on a march—you can neither 
burn them nor leave them behind, with 
a clear conscience.” 

“ You are too true a man, comrade, 
to seek to do either. These fellows 
of yours were ready enough to fight, 
and might have easily emptied 
some dozen saddles,, and lost the 
lady. Iam not to be counted much 
of in a fray, but have some poor wit 
of mine own —I make no boast of it 
—but I chanced to be abroad this 
morning, having charge to meet the 
lady whom I serve on her road to the 
mynchery, and not liking what I had 
seen of these strange riders and their 
movements, I made bold to give the 
Lady Gladice such advice as has by 
this time, I dare swear, set her in safety 
with the abbot of St Mary’s.” 

The retainers of Willan’s Hope, 
having found so fluent an advocate, 
took heart to confirm his statement 
unanimously ; and the seneschal, now 
more assured of his lady’s escape, 
and having exhausted the first burst 
of his wrath, listened with rather 
more patience than before. 

“If you will give me leave to have 
a few moments’ speech, at your wor- 
sbipful leisure,” resumed Giacomo, 
“JT will tell you what little more I 
know — or rather guess — of this bold 
attempt upon your fair lady’s person.” 

Warenger at once led the stranger 
aside into the armory ; and there Gia- 
cumo, with a studied mystery which 
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impressed the old warrior’s simple 
mind considerably, proceeded to hint 
to him that the attack upon the 
escort might have proceeded from a 
quarter least suspected. 

““It seems to me, Master Senes. 
chal,” said he, “that these were no 
common marauders who set this 
scheme afoot ; they were in too strong 
force, and so far as I might judge, 
more than one among them was 
bravely mounted. Have you no ad- 
venturous lovers in these parts ?” 

The seneschal stared hard at his 
companion, but made no answer, 

“ You know that Sir Nicholas le 
Hardi is a suitor for your lady’s 
hand ?” 

‘*A man may guess that,” said 
Warenger, sulkily, “without being 
either a clerk or a wizard.” 

“ And doubtless it has not escaped 
your shrewdness that the maiden, of 
late, has shown him but little favour ?” 

“T know nought about it — such 
fancies pass my wits ; they seemed to 
me as well agreed as need be. A 
stalwart knight, of a goodly presence, 
and hath the king's favour, as they 
say—what would she desire more ?” 

‘True; but maidens have unrea- 
sonable fancies, as all know. Suppose, 
in that case, that Sir Nicholas were 
bold enough to make short work with 
his wooing ?” 

“IT take your meaning, friend,” 
said Warenger, slowly, a little startled 
at the suggestion ; ‘* well, it was but 
what her grandsire, Sir Rolph, did 
with the Princess of Gwent. He 
slew both her brothers in fair fight, 
single-handed, and carried off the 
damosel from her own castle amon 
the mountains, with a score of wil 
Welshmen galloping at his heels. 
She stabbed him twice in the breast 
on the way, the story goes, with a sil- 
ver bodkin; and she loved him 
heartily ever afterwards, as well she 
might, for few men could have done 
as much for her. And this Sir Nicho- 
las hath had some hand in this adven- 
ture, think ye? and Sir Godfrey — 
does he wit of it ? for the knight had 
his good word, I reckon?” 

The whole spirit of the thing was 
so perfectly in accordance with the 
old man’s ideas of a brief and con- 
clusive courtship, that he listened 
with ready belief, and almost witha 
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cies of satisfaction, to the Italian’s 
hint. His young heiress, he thought, 
deserved such a bold wooer, if ever 
woman did, and might live to be as 
renowned and as happy as Gladice of 
Gwent. He was assuming the facts 
of the case more positively than his 
instructor wished. 

“ Nay, nay,” interrupted Giacomo, 
“TI do but surmise what may have 
been; I do not say that either Sir 
Godfrey or Sir Nicholas had any hand 
in it, more than thou or I, But if 
you will take a friend’s counsel, be 
content to give the Knight of Ladys- 
mede speedy information of this mis- 
chance, and of his kinswoman’s es- 
cape, and be not over-zealous in 
making inquiry as to how it came to 
pass. It is safer, sometimes, worthy 
sir, to know too little than too 
much.” 

“ Right,” replied Warenger, senten- 
tiously. ‘And now, friend, touching 
this foreign guest whom my lady 
hath entertained of her charity, and 
who, I thought, had been safe lodged 
in the mynchery by this time—here 
we have her come back upon us. 


.You seem much in her grace and 


confidence—though I have nought to 
do with that—but what is to come 
of her ?”” 

“Tf I shall have your good leave, 
and the Lady Elfhild’s, 1 will even 
go with her myself alone, after night- 
fall, to Michamstede ; she hath friends 
there. The ways will be safe enough 
by then; and so she shall be no 
farther trouble to you here.” 

“Go your ways together, in hea- 
ven’s name,” said the seneschal; “I 
wish no ill to her, for she is a gentle 
soul enough ; but I would all women 
were safe bestowed either on a nun- 
nery or a husband. I had rather 
hold this old tower for a twelve- 
month against all comers that ever 
wore harness, than be answerable 
for the safe keeping of such a house- 
hold as we have had here of late, 
if I were promised the king’s best 
barony for my pains.” 

“Then,” said Giacomo, “I will 
get me down to Rivelsby—I have 
an old acquaintance with one of the 
brethren there—and will bring you 
back tidings, as I surely shall, of 
your lady’s safety: look for me here 
again by nightfall.” 


Warenger himself, after holding 
consultation with Dame Elfhild, 
whom he found in a state of mingled 
indignation at the outrage offered 
to her household, and anxiety for 
her niece’s safety, betook himself to 
Ladysmede, to give there such ac- 
count as he best might of his ineffec- 
tual guardianship. It was by no 
means an agreeable duty, under any 
circumstances, with a temper so im- 
patient as Sir Godfrey’s; and the em- 
barrassment caused cs the Italian's 
late suggestions was not calculated 
to make his explanation clearer. The 
knight received the intelligence with 
less violent demonstrations than the 
old seneschal had expected. He 
displayed his temper, it was true, 
after his usual fashion. He cursed 
Warenger for negligence; but the 
old man had long been used to it;— 
he cursed Sir Nicholas, loudly and 
bitterly, for not looking better after 
his own interests—possibly for other 
reasons known only to himself—but 
Sir Nicholas was not there to hear. 
He cursed even good Dame Elfhild ; 
every person concerned, in short, 
excepting only his kinswoman Gla- 
dice ; of her he only spoke to ques- 
tion the seneschal more than once 
as tothe grounds for concluding that 
she was in safety ; and although the 
monks of Rivelsby came in for their 
share of his abuse, it was scarce so 
heartily bestowed as upon the others. 
On the whole, the seneschal was 
released from an interview which 
even his practised nerves had rather 
shrunk from at first, with an im- 
emi that, for a de Burgh of 

ysmede, the knight had shown a 
great deal of pious resignation. He 
left Sir Godfrey’s presence, charged 
to make instant inquiries at the 
monastery as to his kinswoman’s 
arrival there, and with strict com- 
mendation of her to the care of the 
abbot. 

But when Warenger had left him, 
the knight strode up and down the 
apartment in a state of uncontrol- 
lable agitation. His features worked, 
and his deep complexion became 
almost pallid with anger and vexa- 
tion ; but it seemed as if he was most 
at issue with himself. 

“Fool that I am!” he muttered to 
himself, ‘there never was one of 
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my blood before but was resolute 
either for good or evil! Yet within 
these last few days I have been as 
wayward as a child! If I had but 
tid myself of that boy for ever by 
one bold deed, instead of prating to 
Giacomo about him! What ailed 
the paynim knaves that they could 
find never a joint in Le Hardi’s 
armour at Ascalon or Tiberias, that 
his esquire brags of ?—but the good 
knight hath a care of himself. And 
five hundred better lances died in 
one month of the pestilence! I am 
in a goodly strait betwixt them 
all—priest, woman, comrade—one 
man against a host! The curse of 
hell on it! my wits are no match for 
them. I wot not but it were wiser if 
I gave the game up even now, and 
made my peace with King Richard 
with a score or two of good lances 
before Jerusalem! Ho there!” 

He was answered from the guard- 
room without. 

“Bid Gundred come to me. Is 
Father Giacomo returned ?” 

The chaplain had not been seen at 
the manor since early morning. 

Sir Godfrey swallowed the execra- 
tion which rose to his lips, and still 
walked backwards and forwards, 
muttering to himself in his impa- 
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tient thoughts, until the arrival of 
the chamberlain. 

“One man at least, I think, should 
serve me. You have not forgotten 
the market-place at Poitiers ?” 

“ No,” said Gundred, quietly. 

“The Poitevins had the fire at 
your feet, I remember; and I had 
hard work to get the rope cut in time; 
if you had burnt there for a week, 
by St. Bennet, you deserved it!” 

Gundred only nodded. 

“You owe me a life,” said the 
knight, “and something more; can 
I trust you ?” 

‘For one lifetime,” said Gundred 
with a grim smile; “I can answer 
for no longer.” 

“You can learn nothing more of 
this boy ?” 

“He is not in the abbey; but it 
is certain that the abbot hath him in 
hiding. I can learn no more.” 

Again Sir Godfrey moved rest- 
lessly up and down. At last he 
stopped, and said, “You are suffi- 
cient of a clerk—you will find parch- 
ment yonder—sit down, and write 
what I shall dictate.” 

It was soon completed, for Gun- 
dred was a ready scribe. 

“ Now,” said the knight, “bear 
that straight to Rivelsby.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE ABBOT AT HOME. 


The abbot was no sooner informed 
of the Lady Gladice’s sudden arrival 
at Rivelsby, than he hastened to the 
guest-chamber, attended only by his 
elder chaplain, to give her courteous 
welcome. His personal knowledge 
of her was slight ; but from their close 
neighbourhood he was sufficiently 
acquainted with her position and 
character. The gentle dignity with 
which he greeted all, from the highest 
to the lowest, was softened into al- 
most an admiring homage as he 
looked on the beautiful woman who 
rose at his entrance. There had been 
an apxious cloud upon his brow as 
he passed through the cloister, anti- 
cipating some complication of his 
present difficulties from this burried 
and unexpected visit; but it cleared 
into a kindly smile as he took her 
hand, and, if a shade of trouble lay 
there still, it was on her account, and 
uot his own. 





Gladice had nerved herself, as she 
thought, to meet the superior calmly, 
and to tell her story plainly and truly, 
without betraying all the alarm and 
agitation which she felt, or troubling 
him with her own worst suspicions; 
but the abbot’s kind and manly tone, 
which blended all the winning grace 
of chivalry with the tenderness of a 
father, went straight to her woman's 
heart at once,—her voice failed her, 
and she burst into tears as she bowed 
her face upon her hand. 

The abbot was strongly moved. 
Perhaps because the cloistered life 
which he had led for so many years 
had allowed but little exercise to the 
softer emotions, they rushed in now 
upon his heart with gathered strength 
from their long repose. His thoughts 
had wandered back often, of late, to 
scenes and memories that had risen 
again out of the depths of his heart 
fresh and living as ever ; and Gladice 
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might perhaps have checked the full 
flow of her feelings, could she have 
guessed how little, in this case, the 
externals of spiritual dignity implied 
apy victory over human passions. 

“Cheer thee, my daughter,” said 
he with a respectful tenderness, “ you 
have been sorely terrified, I am told ; 
but you are amongst friends here ; 
none shall do you wrong under the 
shadow of St. Mary.” 

Gladice could make no answer, 
and her tears only flowed the faster ; 
but she suffered the abbot to replace 
her in her seat, while he stood at her 
side, as she still held his hand almost 
unconsciously. 

“Nay, if but for my sake, dear 
lady —for such a sight touches me, 
perhaps, more nearly than it should 
—let me see those tears dried, and 
tell me fearlessly what the matter is 
which brings you here; any poor 
counsel or aid that I may give you, 
you shall freely and gladly have; we 
can feel, even here in the cloister, the 
sorrows which the world is fall of.” 

“T ask but shelter and safety, 
father, for a few days,” she faltered 
out at last. 

“Tt is yours, my daughter, before 
you ask ; yours of right, were you of 
the meanest instead of the noblest in 
the land. But of whom is it that 
you go in fear ?—what enemies have 
ou?’ 

“ Ask, rather,” said Gladice bitterly, 
through her tears, “what friends 
have 1? and by what token may I 
know them ?” 

“Sarely,” replied Abbot Martin, 
smiling gravely and gently, “that 
sounds a hard speech from lips so 
young! It may well be that one like 
ou, rich and beautiful, may find it 
ard at first to know the false from 
the true; but if you be gentle and 
pure and good—as I believe you— 
trust me, you will find friends at your 
need. You have a friend here.” 

“‘] do believe it, my good lord,” 
said Gladice with eagerness; “ but 
even in my sheltered life I have seen 
so much of wrong and falsehood, that 
I am sick to death. Ido but ask to 
wait here until I can have speech of 
my good cousin the lord of Ely, and 
then, under his guidance, I desire to 
take the church’s vows upon me.” 

“To escape from others, or from 
yourself ?” 
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She started at the abrupt question, 
but answered it honestly. 

“ From both, it may be.” 

“Do nothing rashly, sweet lady; 
you may chance to escape neither by 
such astep. If you have a free gift 
to lay upon Heaven’s altar, offer it, 
in God’s name; but do not seek to 
cheat Him with the halt and the 
maimed.” 

Gladice hid her face in her hands, 
and made no answer. The abbot, 
who had already been briefly inform- 
ed by Ingulph of the danger which 
his visitor had escaped, was unwill- 
ing to question her further at present 
upon a subject which had evidently 
some painful associations, of a more 
delicate nature, it might possibly be, 
than became him to inquire into. 
He changed the conversation, there- 
fore, to a subject upon which he 
thought she might feel more at ease. 

“It will be fitting,” said he, ‘‘ that 
your kinsman of Ladysmede should 
be informed of your having sought 
shelter here, and of the cause of it; 
he will take means, no doubt, for your 
safe escort, whether it please you, 
when you have had fall time for rest 
and counsel, either to return to Wil- 
sie Hope, or to seek the Bishop of 

\ Aad ° 

“But you will give me leave to 
abide in your house, father?” said 
Gladice, earnestly; “you will not 
let Sir Godfrey take me hence, until 
I shall have had audience of the 
legate ?” 

‘“‘ Assuredly not, my daughter— 
none shall take you hence but by 
your own will; but I would have 
Sir Godfrey know that you are here 
in safety, and that you have been in 
sore peril; I should be much to blame 
otherwise. He has buat little good- 
will, it is true, towards our poor 
brotherhood ; yet, in this case I will 
not do him the wrong to believe that 
we can be of two minds ; he will care 
for your honour as for his own.” 

“Be it as you will,” replied Gla- 
dice, dejectedly ; “only, I pray you, 
let me wait the bishop’s answer here 
at Rivelsby.” 

Abbot Martin said what he could 
to soothe his fair guest’s agitation, 
and having given instructions for her 
fitting accomodation, took his leave 
for the present. 

-He found other visitors awaiting 
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an audience. Foliot and Raoul had 
reached the abbey, and having satis- 
fied themselves of the Lady Gladice’s 
safe arrival there, had been already 
questioning Cropt Harry as to the 
particulars of her escape. The ac- 
count which he gave of his own share 
in it was a very modest one; which 
was the more to be commended, be- 
cause the good brethren of the monas- 
tery had already compelled him to 
tell his story over again and again, 
and would have been prepared to 
receive with the most unlimited faith 
any such imaginative details of his 
own prowess as heroes are sometimes 
tempted to indulge in. On the sub- 
ject of the wound which he had re- 
ceived, and the miraculous effects of 
St. Grimbald’s balsam, he was dis- 
creetly silent. 

The abbot welcomed his young 
friend with more than his usual cor- 
diality. Sir Marmaduke Foliot had 
been the comrade of his earlier days, 
and the sole friend with whom, since 
his elevation to his present dignity, 
he had maintained any intimate com- 
munication. It had been chiefly 
owing’ to that knight’s influence with 
King Richard that he had been ad- 
vanced, by royal writ, from a simple 
monk of Evesham to the abbacy of 
Rivelsby —as much to his own sur- 
prise as to the disappointment of 
certain members of that body, who 
had humbly recommended their prior 
to his majesty as a fit person to suc- 
ceed to the vacant dignity. It was 
not without some hesitation and un- 
affected reluctance, even then, that 
the present superior had taken upon 
himself an office which, tempting as 
it was from its high state and influ- 
ence, required many qualifications in 
which he felt himself to be deficient ; 
and it was chiefly the earnest repre- 
sentations made to himself personally 
by Sir Marmaduke of the utter un- 
fitness of Prior Hugh for the position 
which he coveted, which had induced 
him to accept such responsibilities. 
Sir Marmadoke’s stanch friendship 
had upheld him since then in more 
than one question of disputed right 
in which the negligence of his im- 
mediate predecessor had involved 
him ; and this new alliance had gone 
far to compensate the brotherhood 
or the lost favour of the knights of 
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Ladysmede. Young Waryn, and his 
elder brother Sir Alwyne, had been to 
Abbot Martin almost as his own sons ; 
and while he had watched, with little 
less than a father’s pride, the career 
of the young knight whose impetu- 
ous valour, gallant even to rashness, 
had endeared him to the kindred 
spirit of Cceur-de-Lion in Palestine, 
there were features in the character 
of the younger brother which had 
won even a larger share in his affec- 
tions. Combined with high abilities, 
and tastes which had led him to read 
and think much more than was usual 
with youths of knightly rank in those 
days, and which had been cultivated 
in the great university of Paris dur- 
ing two years of life more common- 
ly devoted to ruder teaching, there 
was in Waryn Foliot a manly honesty, 
and an absence of all selfish assump- 
tion, which harmonised well with 
the abbot’s own upright and single- 
minded character. There was, he- 
sides, an unflinching firmness of pur- 
pose, and a quiet disregard of the ap- 
plause or contempt of the popular 
voice, which won the admiration of 
the superior of Rivelsby, all the more, 
perhaps, because these were points 
upon which he was himself conscious 
of some infirmity. There were those 
who had thought scorn of the younger 
Foliot, because he little affected 
deeds of arms, and had not yet won 
his brother’s repute in joust and tour- 
nament; but the retainers of his 
father’s house had found in the young 
student a quiet resolution which en- 
forced obedience with more authority 
than old Sir Marmaduke’s easy rule, 
and with more justice than the hasty 
temperament of Sir Alwyne cared to 
trouble himself with. Never had the 
ample domain of the Foliot been more 
conscious of a ruling spirit, than when 
both its actual chiefs were absent 
with the king. 

“T crave leave, father,” said Waryn, 
when he had returned the superior’s 
kindly greeting, “to present to you 
here an esquire of the lord-bishop 
of Ely; he bears a message to one 
who is, as we have learnt, a sojourner 
amongst you at this present.” 

“He is the more welcome,” said 
the abbot, “that he may haply in- 
form us of the lord legate’s present 
quarters ; and most welcome of all, 
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if he bring us word of his holiness’ 
speedy visit, as I somewhat hope, to 
our poor house of Rivelsby.” 

““T may even make.bold, my lord 
abbot,” said Raoul, respectfully, ‘‘ to 
give you that assurance, though I 
was not charged, it is true, with any 
special message to this reverend 
house ; my lord knew not, indeed, that 
my errand would have brought me 
hither, or he would surely have laid 
upon me some gracious command for 
your reverence.” 

Foliot smiled slightly to himself at 
the young esquire’s ready courtesy— 
it was a quality in which the prelate 
whom he now served was reported 
somewhat deficient. 

“I have it in charge myself from 
his holiness to advise you of his pur- 
posed visit,” said he to the abbot; 
“he knew how readily I should seek 
the gates of Rivelsby ; he will come 
hither straight from Michamstede, in 
a few days at furthest.” 

“His visit will be well-timed, for 
many ‘reasons,’ said the superior ; 
then, turning to Raoul-—“ your er- 
rand is to the Lady Gladice of Wil- 
lan’s Hope?” 

“Tt is, my lord.” 

“She is under our protection here, 
having been shamefully beset by 
some of those wild riders, who take 
licence by our liege sovereign’s ab- 
sence to all manner of violence and 
plunder—to the scandal of the king’s 
justice.” 

“Rather,” said Waryn almost 
fiercely, “ to the scandal of those who 
should maintain the king’s justice, 
and who are fostering and protecting 
these evil-doers for their own pur- 
poses, when they should put them 
down by the strong hand; this 
Knight of Ladysmede, who calls bim- 
self sheriff in these parts——” 

“We will not speak of him now,” 
said the abbot, turning again to 
Raoul; “ the lady, as I said, has been 
sorely terrified, and needs rest and 
refreshment. I will tell her of your 
arrival with my lord of Ely’s message, 
which she has looked for anxiously ; 
or rather, if it please you to deliver 
it by my mouth, [ will be the messen- 
ger myself.” 

The young esquire could not well 
make such a mystery of the prelate’s 
simple communication, as to insist 
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on a personal interview under pre- 
sent circumstances, even if such a 
scruple had not implied some dis- 
respect to the superior in his own 
house. But he could scarcely conceal 
his mortification when, after the 
abbot had received his intelligence, 
he dismissed him courteously with 
directions to the guest-master for his 
due entertainment, and permission to 
take his journey back to Ely on the 
morrow. Raoul had found himself 
thrust of Jate into positions which 
seemed to him of such overwhelming 
importance, that he felt the good 
abbot’s courteous indifference as 
almost a slight. It was with a some- 
what crestfallen air that he took his 
leave, and left Foliot and the superior 
together. 

“ And now, Waryn,” said the latter, 
“what news from Lincoln? for I 
jadge by your looks that you have 
something you would say ?” 

“Nothing of good, for this poor 
kingdom; I would to heaven King 
Richard were in his own realm, where 
he should be, instead of wasting brave 
men’s lives amongst the pagans, who 
are scarce worse enemies of Christen- 
dom than some of his own baptised 
subjects !” 

“Tt isa holy zeal that carries him 
from us,” said the abbot; but he 
scarcely spoke with the enthusiasm 
which so popular a cause demanded. 

“ Pardon me, dear father,” said his 
younger companion, “I would say no 
word against a cause which is dear to 
so many pious hearts, and calls forth 
so many gallant champions — for 
which once indeed” —and his face 
flashed slightly—“I would have held 
it gain to die—but—” 

“They teach other matters in the 
schools of Paris? Is it so, my son? 
woe worth is all the learning of the 
heathen, if it make a man wise be- 
yond the Christian faith! I have 
little skill of disputation in such 
questions, but I hold one rule good for 
all—whether in camp or battle-field, 
or in religious life—better is the 
ignorance which obeys, than the wis- 
dom which questions.” 

“TI have learnt nothing, father, 
which you would not teach yourself,” 
said the young man, eagerly ; “I only 
question whether a Christian king, 
or a Christian knight, might not take 
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the cross against wrong and violence 
and oppression in his own realm and 
his own nation; whether the Jeru- 
salem which God has already given 
into his hands might not find full 
employment for the energies even of 
Cceur-de-Lion ; whether he need have 
crossed the sea in search of Heaven’s 
enemies, while he left rapine and in- 
justice here behind him, to tear this 
noble realm of England. Pardon me, 
father ; I see the dazzle of his glory— 
but I look at the people who should 
be the honour of the king!” 

“Tn some sort you speak truly, 
Waryn,” said the churchman; “ we 
may trust that when King Richard 
has once won back the Sepulchre, he 
will set his hand at the work at 
home.” 

“He had need to go about it 
shortly,” said Foliot, “or it may fall 
to other hands than his. William of 
Ely even now has tidings of. a wide- 
spread plot at Lincoln.” 

“ Against himself, or against King 
Richard ?” 

‘* Against himself, in name ; but he 
is against the king, who is -against 
the king’s vicegerent.” 

“William of Ely has won few 
men’s love; and in truth, I do not 
wonder at it; he rather doth all he 
can to make even Justice herself wear 
an ill-favoured countenance.” 

“JT grant,” replied Waryn, “the 
lord legate takes little pains to make 
his rule popular; but he is an up- 
right governor, and does justice, I 
verily believe, though somewhat in 
ungracious fashion; and at least he 
has clean hands; | wish we may not 
fall under worse governance than his.” 

“Who are concerned in these last 
movements?” asked the abbot. 

“ He will be sure to have had to do 
with it, who has to do with most that 
trouble this kingdom—the Earl of 
Morton ; but men do not name him 
as yet. Sir Hugh Bardolf and the 
Lord de Lacy are forward in it; and 
there is a stranger knight who has 
been closeted with them at Lincoln, 
who avers that he has the king’s 
warrant for what he does. He is 
thought to be this same Sir Nicholas, 
who has been Sir Godfrey's guest at 
Ladysmede. If Longchamp catch 


him in any double-dealing—and he 
has those that serve him well with 
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information—I doubt if five words 
from his lips will not do that for Sir 
Nicholas which a score of royal 
warrants will not undo.” 

“The lord legate is bold and hasty 
and your good uncle, Waryn, holds 
him in too much awe to give him 
that wholesome counsel which he 
might. I fear this may be the 
beginning of fresh troubles.—There 
sounds the bell for vespers—you will 
hear the office with us, and give me 
your company at supper after. Our 
fair guest will thank me for bestow- 
ing upon her some converse less grave 
and tedious than mine own. You 
have known the Lady Gladice be- 
fore ?” 

“It were to confess myself even 
more of the recluse than yourself,’ 
replied Waryn, smiling, “to say that 
she is a stranger to me; but I fear I 
can lay little claim to her remem- 
brance; it has been seldom that I 
have cared to be a guest at Ladys- 
mede.” 

‘“‘She has been in more trouble, I 
doubt, than I can well understand: 
my hope is that her kinsman of Ely 
will give her fit protection in his own 
household: an inheritance like hers 
is often but a sorrowful birthright 
for a woman.” 

When the vesper office had been said, 
Waryn followed the superior to the 
evening meal, at which none were 
present save his two guests and blind 
brother Tobias, whose faculties had 
sufficient employment in ministering 
to his own bodily requirements. All 
faces were alike to him; yet he held 
his morsel suspended more than once, 
as he drank in the gentle tones of one 
voice which fell upon his ear with a 
pleasant strangeness. He could have 
sworn, if he had ever indulged in 
secular contemplations, that the pos- 
sessor of it was young, and beautifal, 
and warm-hearted, and in sorrow. 
Waryn Foliot’s eyes were employed 
throughout the meal to very little 
purpose, if they did not lead him 
to the same conclusion. Yet it 
was hardly necessary for him to 
have neglected the good cheer be- 
fore him, as poor brother Tobias did ; 
because he, at least, had seen the face, 
and heard the voice before, and had 
not forgotten it. But Gladice, pale 
and heavy-eyed with fatigue, seldom 
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speaking, or raising her glance even 
in answer to the abbot’s fatherly 
courtesy, was thus far so unlike the 
bright and queen-like beauty of his 
remembrance, that he might be par- 
doned if he now found close observa- 
tion necessary in order to satisfy him- 
self that it was the same, and became 
so absorbed in this interesting inves- 
tigation as to second the superior but 
indifferently in his efforts to keep up 
a cheerful conversation. Even Abbot 
Martin relapsed into his own thoughts 
at times; and the blind chaplain, 
when he had concluded his own meal, 
took advantage of his companion’s 
silence to begin a long story of con- 
vent troubles, which had happened 
so long ago that no one could correct 
or contradict him, and found himself 
listened to with unusual patience. 

It was only when the superior had 
ioformed his fair guest of the Bishop of 
Ely’s message, that she roused her- 
self to show any eager interest in his 
words. Then her face lighted up, and 
she thanked him warmly for his good 
tidings. She even raised her eyes to 
Waryn’s countenance, as he proceed- 
ed to speak of the legate’s princely 
state and open hospitality. 

“T trust in heaven,” said the abbot 
in some alarm, “ he will not bring his 
following to Rivelsby ; I have heard 
that when he honoured St. Bennet’s 
of Hulme with a visit for three days, 
they spent in that time the revenues 
of a year—and they are a passing 
wealthy brotherhood, I am no gradger 
of hospitality; but the days are past 
when we poor brethren of St. Mary’s 
could welcome princes.” 

“The lord legate will be as little 
burdensome to your house as he may 
reasonably be,” said Foliot ; “ he knows 
that the Abbot of Rivelsby never 
grudged a welcome because he loved 
his gold” He coloured as he spoke, 
for William of Ely had questioned 
him as to the’ present state of the 
house’s revenues ; and he had honestly 
told him that the Abbot’s will to 
entertain so distinguished a visitor 
. would be greater than his present 
means. “He has a hostel at Hunt- 
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ingdon,” continued Waryn, “and his 
train will most likely be lodged there.” 

“ And when,” said Gladice, “ did 
my lord speak of coming thither ?” 

“Tt may be to-morrow, or within this 
week, fair lady,” replied Foliot; “ he 
is one who chooses to move some- 
what on the sudden. Men call it 
wantonness ; but I take it he has 
good reason for what he does. The 
esquire who brought word from him 
said, in some three days.” 

Alas! if Raoul expected that the 
lady whom he had served so duti- 
reed would have summoned her 
faithfal messenger at once to her 
presence, and insisted on thanking 
him personally for his zeal, he only 
took that high poetical view of ser- 
vice and reward which the rude facts 
of actual life seldom realise. It was 
not that Gladice was ungrateful ; she 
trusted yet to acknowledge fittingly, 
if it ever lay in her power, the young 
esquire’s ready assistance; but her 
own personal anxieties at the mo- 
ment were too great for the inquiry 
to enter her thoughts as to who had 
been the bearer of the legate’s mes- 
sage ; nor would she, for many rea- 
sons, have cared to make known to 
either of her companions that she 
had employed, on a private service, a 
discarded esquire of Ladysmede. So 
poor Raoul—like many a disappoint- 
ed gentleman since his day — came 
by a very rapid process to the empha- 
tic conclusion that the world (as fully 
represented in his eyes at present by 
some two individuals) was hollow and 
ungrateful ; and rode homewards to- 
wards Ely on the following morning, 
now spurring his innocent horse to 
full speed in wrathful excitement, 
now suffering the rein to fall loose as 
he plodded on in melancholy abstrac- 
tion — fancying himself unappreciat- 
ed, slighted, and neglected ; whereas, 
really, in his case, as with many dis- 
contented spirits, it was merely that 
the world—even his world—was quite 
unacquainted with some of the most 
tender points in his private feelings, 
and had a good many other things to 
think of besides himself. 
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CHAPTER XXV.—CONVERSATIONS IN THE CLOISTER. 


The new claimant upon the hospi- 
tality of Rivelsby furnished, as may 
be supposed, fresh matter of discourse 
for the gossips of that fraternity. The 
wholesome rule of St, Benedict which 
forbade all idle conversation, if it had 
ever really been observed there at 
any time in the strictness of the letter, 
had certainly fallen somewhat into 
abeyance, or was very liberally inter- 
preted, in these later days of Abbot 
Aldred and Abbot Martin. Possibly, 
as there seems to be some mysterious 
law of relation between men’s purses 
and their principles, and only those 
who are strictly solvent can afford to 
profess much strictness in other re- 
spects, the pecuniary difficulties of 
the house might have had some bad 
effects upon its discipline. In the 
chapter held on the day following 
the arrival at the monastery of the 
heiress of Willan’s Hope, after the 
short religious service was over, and 
the abbot had opened the discussion 
of secular business with the usual 
phrase, “ Let us speak of the order,” 
the whispered conversation which 
then took place between the seneschal 
and others bore a very remote re- 
ference to the institutions of their 
founder. They were but too apt, in- 
deed, to take advantage of these occa- 
sions to discuss a good many matters 
which could hardly have been contem- 
plated by St. Benedict ; it was possi- 
ble that in the present instance they 
might consider the interests of their 
order vitally affected by the presence 
among them of so attractive a visitor ; 
it was certain that when they laid 
their heads together now, and looked 
so grave and solemn, they were speak- 
ing of the Lady Gladice. 

“ Hast seen the new guest in the 
garden turret, brother ?” 

“‘T cannot say I have not seen her,” 
replied the chaplain, to whom the 
question was addressed, ‘“‘ but not so 
as to look upon her face ; not that I 
desire it—she was closely veiled.” 

‘Out upon thee!” said the senes- 
chal, “ with thine over-prudence! I 
look upon her now as though she 
were a member of our house, since 
she is pleased fo take up her abode 


with us ; one of ourselves, as I may 
say. If our good lord-abbot sees fit 
tu admit such into the cloister, it were 
a breach of holy obedience for such 
as thee and me to be scrupulous.” 

“The lord abbot has indulgence in 
such matters,” said Wolfert somewhat 
firmly, for it behoved him to defend 
his superior as well as himself—* ag 
it is but reasonable he should have, 
seeing that he has to exercise hospi- 
tality to all comers, young or old.” 

“ Nay, come,” said the seneschal, 
“there have been gentle ladies ad- 
mitted of our fraternity here before 
now; Dame Margaret of Ladysmede 
took the habit of our order, and died 
in it, if our records say true.” 

“ Ay, brother, but Dame Margaret 
was a widow of fourscore years at the 
time, and bedridden,” replied the ac- 
curate chaplain. 

‘And how know you, then, good 
brother Wolfert, whether this close- 
veiled lady be maid, wife, or widow— 
young or old ?” 

“T know that she is the Lady 
Gladice of Willan’s Hope, and that 
she is reported to be passing fair,” 
said Wolfert, smiling. 

“Verily, report saith true in this 
case. I did but catch a side-glance 
at her fora moment; but—St. Mary, 
what eyes she has! But these are 
not matters for us to speak of, 
brother.” 

“ Scarcely,” said the younger monk 

dryly. 
“Bat what makes she here ?” con- 
tinued the seneschal ; “you doubt- 
less will have heard from the lord 
abbot somewhat more than the rest 
of us,” he added insinuatingly—*‘ not 
that I would question you touching 
any matters of his confidence.” 

“T only learn that she takes shel- 
ter here for a while, to avoid an 
unwelcome marriage,” said Wolfert. 
But he spoke with such an air of im- 
portance, that his companion gave 
him credit for knowing a great deal 
more. 

“‘ Well,” resumed the other with a 
sigh, “mark this, now; she will go 
hence into some house of nuns, and 
endow them with her broad manors 
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—well worth they are, as brother 
Ingulph has told me (I marvel he 
pever said aught of this damsel’s 
beauty!) Her wealth, now, would free 
us from our debts; and we should 
have the best right to it, seeing that 
our house has given her shelter first ; 
but so it is—the myncheries have ever 
the best of it against us ; rich maidens 
go in there, and carry their lands and 
their silver with them; but for us, 
brother, when a rich man gets sick 
of the world, and casts in his lot 
with us, it is most commonly not till 
lands ‘and money have both been 
spent.” 

Such whispered comments in the 
chapter were only the prelude to 
graver strictures on the same subject 
elsewhere. Hugh the prior, as he 
walked with some of the brethren 
in the cloister at recreation time, 
cared no longer to conceal his own 
jealousy and mistrust of the abbot’s 
late proceedings. He found the 
ready audience which a speaker who 
attacks established authorities will 
always find. 

“T am loth,” he said, “to speak 
aught against him who bears rule 
over us; but it were a sin in me— 
standing as I do the next in place and 
responsibility—to be always silent, 
I say nought of the state of our 
finances—though we have heard of 
these pinching straits in the blessed 
Aldred’s time; but this abbot is 
making enemies for the house on all 
sides, rather than friends who might 
help us. He brings that child yon- 
der among us—against my will and 
counsel, as I can call many to wit- 
ness—brings him out of Sir God- 
frey’s house, in the face of all law and 
reason, at the bidding of a hireling 
priest who keeps our own church 
from us. Who the boy is, or what 
the Knight of Ladysmede may have 
to do with him, I neither know nor 
seek to know. What are such mat- 
ters to us? But whether Sir God- 
frey knows of it or not (and he will 
be sure to know of it ere long), he is 
plainly angered with us; for he sends 
down this Sir Nicholas upon us, 
with the king’s rescript — which 
might have, been satisfied easily, as 
ye may all guess, by a little skilful 
dealing—as our late father would 
have well known how, Heaven rest 
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him! 1 say we have to thank our 
abbot’s negligence for that.” 

More than one voice assented to so 
satisfactory an explanation. 

“Then mark again,” continued the 
prior; “there is that runaway 
bondsman of Sir Godfrey's; we keep 
him slinking about the abbot’s ken- 
nel, and quarrelling with the scul- 
lions, eating his meat in idleness, in- 
stead of sending him back to his 
master to be chastised, as no doubt 
he well deserves. He hath brought 
the abbot tidings, foresooth !—tidings 
of what, should such as he bring? 
By what right do we keep him 
here ?” 

“By what right, indeed!” echoed 
one of the monks. 

“And now—whether it be by evil 
luck or evil counsel, I will not say— 
here comes Sir Godfrey’s own ward, 
and asks—so says the lord abbot— 
shelter and protection. Against whom, 
or what? Nay, to that we are not to 
seek an answer. But the knight 
himself, I reckon, will come soon 
enough to ask the question; and we 
shall have to make such answer to it 
as we may.” 

“Nay,” said one of his listeners, 
“but we are surely bound by our 
rule to give sanctuary for the ask- 
ing, be the cause or the person what 
they may—in this the lord abbot 
may scarce be blamed.” 

‘Was the abbot bound to carry off 
another man’s child?” rejoined the 
prior, falling back upon his strongest 
position. © 

There was a general murmur in 
the negative; the defence of the 
abbot was plainly not popular. 

“And is the Knight of Ladys- 
mede likely to brook this, let me ask 
ye? And if his evil blood be once 
up, and he come down upon us with 
the strong hand, as is like enough, 
what help have we? It is not as in 
the old times, mark ye, when our 
house could muster from its own 
tenants fifty men-at-arms, and I 
know not well how many archers— 
when even within our gates we had 
men enough to man the outer wall 
passably—we are sorely clipt of our 
wings now. And which of our neigh- 
bours will stir to help us, as in good 
Sir Rainald’s days? Old Sir Ar- 
thur of Ravenswood? He will come 
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readily enough to eat and drink his 
fill with us, but we might be burnt 
or hanged before ever he would ride 
a mile to hinder it. We had more 
need, I say again, to be making 
friends than enemies in these trou- 
blous times.” 

The discontent always latent in 
such a commonwealth as¢hat of Ri- 
velsby was fanned into open flame by 
the prior’s harangue. The discipline, 
which had relaxed under the cor- 
rupt rale of the late abbot, would 
have been more effectually restored 
by a sterner and less forbearing hand 
than that of his successor. By 
mapy among the fraternity his 
gentle and temperate sway had been 
but little appreciated; and some 
who had been most largely indebted 
to his kindness, were now the readiest 
to take up the cry against him. Al- 
most in one breath he was accused 
of parsimony and extravagance. The 
notorious fact of an embarrassed ex- 
chequer was a truth so unpleasant in 
itself and its results, that the meaner 
spirits among them were delighted 
to find some one on whom to lay 
the blame ; Abbot Aldred had borne 
it (and very deservedly) at the time 
of his death; but that was long ago, 
and it was pleasanter to have a liv- 
ing victim; so it was now trans- 
ferred, by the general consent of the 
grumblers, to Abbot Martin. Men’s 
sins are an inheritance to their suc- 
cessors as well as to their children. 

Loud, however, as were the voices 
of the malcontents while thus en- 
couraged by the authority of the 
prior, they were awed into sudden 
silence when a messenger from the 
abbot himself, after due obeisance, 
delivered to that functionary a sum- 
mons to attend his supperior, in an 
hour’s time, in his private chamber, 
Prior Hugh himself turned pale; for 
the conversation had taken a louder 
and freer turn than he had intended, 
and the message from the abbot, 
arriving at that particular juncture, 
gave him an uncomfortable sensa- 
tion; it was possible that some in- 
cautious remark might have been 
reported against him, and though he 
would have little really to fear, from 
the abbot’s well-known lenity, he 
could have ill borne the humiliation 
of having to answer for his misde- 
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meanour before the man whose 
authority he had been thus setting 
at nought. 

It was on no such ground that the 
abbot had required his presence. When 
he reached the chamber in which all 
the chief officers of the house were 
already assembled, he found the 
abbot seated in his chair, graver 
than his wont indeed, but convers- 
ing with the officials near him in a 
more kindly tone even than usual. 
He bid them all be seated, and 
taking a document from the hand 
of one of his chaplains, proceeded 
to read it aloud. 

It was a rescript, issued under 
Sir Godfrey’s hand as sheriff of the 
county, summoning Martin, abbot of 
Rivelsby, to appear within the space 
of three days at the county hall at 
Huntingdon, there to purge himself 
before a sworn jury of knights in 
certain matters touching the abdac- 
tion of one Giulio, an infant in the 
wardship of Sir Godfrey de Bargh, 
against the rights of the said knight 
and the king’s peace. 

The abbot looked round him fora 
moment or two, after he had finished 
reading the document. There was 
an uncomfortable silence, which he 
himself was the first to break. 

“TI know,” he said, with a grave 
sad smile, ‘“‘that which is in your 
hearts to say. You would tell me 
that some such result I might have 
foreseen, when I consented to receive 
the boy from the hands of the chaplain. 
Nay, I know it,” he continued, as. 
one or two voices murmured a faint 
deprecation of any such feeling—‘“I 
know it, and there is truth and jus- 
tice in what you would answer. I 
had counted the cost even then; I 
only prayed that, if evil came of 
it, it might light on me, not on the 
house I govern. And come what 
may of this, if my life or liberty may 
answer for it, I will,so faras in me 
lies, bear the brotherhood harmless. 
When I set forth for Huntingdon—” 

“Tt is an illegal writ,” broke in 
young Wolfert; “Sir Godfrey may 
not lawfully implead the lord abbot 
in his own court as sheriff.” 

‘“‘ Might in this case will go far to 
make right, even were I inclined to 
dispute it,” said the superior, calmly ; 
but I would as lief answer Sir God- 
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frey thus as in any other way, since 
he has learnt that the child was shel- 
tered here. Two things only I am 
careful for: first, that the little lad 
himself shall be kept safe from those 
who seek him, for the aegpe and 
for that matter I trust I have already 
taken order: the other is, how ye 
may best keep yourselves clear of Sir 
Godfrey's anger. To you, brother 
Hugh, I commit (as is your right, 
and as I rejoice to do) the guardian- 
ship of this house so long as I shall be 
absent from you. It was your counsel 
from the first that we should not have 
meddled in this matter.” 

“Tt was,” said the prior, coldly. 

“Have I not said so, brother ?” 
said the abbot, his face flushing 
slightly, though the tone was gentle 
still; “therefore will you be the 
more free to soothe Sir Godfrey's 
displeasure, if be should seek to visit 
my offence upon the brotherhood. 
In such defence as I may make for 
myself, rest satisfied that I will bear 
full witness that you had no share 
in my counsels.” 

“This notice is strangely sudden,” 
said the seneschal; “the lord abbot 
might reasonably claim some days’ 
grace.” 

“It is a straining of justice, in- 
deed,” said the abbot, “like all the 
rest ; but I will obey it. I set forth 
to-morrow, God willing. The lady 
of Willan’s Hope I leave to your 
kindly care; it will be but for few 
days that she will burden your hos- 
pitality, for the lord legate will make 
provision shortly for her.” 

“We shall scarce be doing a plea- 
sure to Sir Godfrey in this matter 
either,” said the prior; “why doth 
not the lady go rather to Ladys- 
mece ; or why not send her straight, 
under fitting escort, to my lord of 
Ely, if she go in any danger in these 
quarters ?” 

“His holiness is now on progress, 
and we know not rightly where to 
light on him,” replied the abbot; 
“ oyherwise, that is what the Lady 
Gladice would most desire. As for 
Ladysmede— is it a fitting refuge, 
brother, to your thinking, for such 
as her ?” 

Prior Hugh made no reply to this 
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question. ‘I would she had gone 
anywhere rather than to us, as mat- 
ters stand,” said he, bluntly. 

“She went where Heaven directed 
her,” returned the abbot. ‘“ Woe be 
to us and to our house when its 
right of sanctuary is minished by 
one selfish thought of ours! Woe to 
him, be he crowned king or belted 
knight, that sets a foot within these 
walls to question it!” 

“ Right!” said the sacrist, firmly. 
Brother Andrew’s approbation was 
so unusual that the rest looked round 
at him with some surprise. Possibly 
it was their silence which had made 
him eo enthusiastic. 

“T leave the welfare of our house, 
and the honour of Heaven, in your 
hands,” continued the abbot, with 
ill-suppressed emotion: “I may, it 
is possible, return amongst ye no 
more. I have been an unworthy 
ruler—none knows. it so well as my- 
self—the shortcomings of a life are 
heavy on me at this hour—yet have 
I striven, I think, to do the right— 
Dominus misereatur! Brethren, I 
ask your prayers—Benedicite /” 

It was the signal that he wished to 
be left alone. As, one by one, the 
juniors taking precedence, they made 
their reverent obeisance before they 
left the chamber, it seemed to some 
of those who looked on him as 
though it was not the same Abbot 
Martin whom they had known so 
long. They scarcely recognised, in 
the pale noble face, sad with many 
thoughts, yet wearing a_ resolved 
expression sterner than its wont, 
the somewhat indolent and easy- 
tempered superior, under whose rule 
they had learnt to murmur, because 
they could enjoy that luxury cheaply 
and safely. It struck the prior and 
the sacrist especially, who were both 
shrewd men in their way, that there 
had been more in Abbot Martin than 
| knew. 

e waited until the last of his 
subordinates had quitted the cham- 
ber, and then, addressing one of his 
chaplains, said to him, “Send the 
yeoman hither.” 

Wolfert withdrew, and in a few 
moments introduced Giacomo into 
the superior’s presence. 
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CHAP. XXVI.—THE ASHES OF OLD FIRES. 


The Italian bowed slightly, but 
with marked respect, as he entered. 
His quick perception apprehended 
the abbot’s mood at once. Even in 
their last interview there had been a 
remarkable absence of that sarcastic 
bitterness, either openly expressed, 
or half- concealed under a mask of 
deferential courtesy, which usually 
marked Giacomo’s intercourse with 
others. But now, while his dark 
eyes looked into the abbot’s face, his 
own wore a strangely -softened ex- 
pression ; and when he spoke, it was 
almost in a humbled tone. 

“You have seen the boy?” said the 
abbot. 

“T have; he is well cared for and 
happy ; I have much to thank you for 
on his account.” 

“Nay,” replied Abbot Martin, 
“there needs no thanks; but if it 
seems to you I have made good 
my promise, I will now claim some- 
what of you in return. I have puta 
faith in your words hitherto, which to 
some might appear but credulous folly ; 
I have surely earned the right to know 
more ?” 

“You have put much faith in me, 
as you say—you have not regretted 
it?” asked Giacomo, while his eyes 
vever left the superior’s face. 

“No; I believe—I feel, that in this 
you have not deceived me; his eyes, 
—his look—his voice—are hers—of 
whom you spoke.” 

“The same deep, tender gaze—the 
very smile that came so seldom, but, 
when it came, was like a gleam of 
light from paradise—the gentle words, 
the low thoughtfal sigh—”: 

—"“You knew her well,” said 
the abbot with emotion ; “yes, there 
were times when, with that child be- 
fore me, I could almost have believed 
the pagan’s doctrine, that spirits do 
not leave this earth, but only change 
their bodies.” 

“He is the earthly embodiment of 
one who—if our creed be true—is 
now @ saint in heaven. If to wor- 
ship the departed be no idolatry, 
shall we have no patience with those 
who make an idol of that which re- 
presents to them all which they ever 
knew of heaven upon this earth ?” 


“You have a strange love for this 
child,” said the abbot; “and he— 
though he is loving and gentle to all 
of us, yet I see well that none can 
take your place in his affections, 
Bat”—he spoke with an effort, and 
turned his face half aside—* you are 
not his father ?” 

“No,” replied Giacomo, quietly; 
“no—only in my dreams. He has 
never known a father.” 

“T am not commonly used, if I 
know myself,” said the other after a 
pause, “to ask curious questions ; 
but as it may well be that we shall 
hardly meet again, tell me, I beseech 
you, somewhat more of the boy’s par- 
entage. You have stirred already 
in my mind suspicions which are an 
agony —relieve them by one word, 
or be silent; and I shall know the 
worst.” 

“When you last spoke of her who 
gave him birth,” said the Italian, “I 
heard you name dishonour: I for- 
gave it from your lips, because I knew 
what it must have cost you even to 
imagine it; still, but for that rash 
word, you might have known then 
what you have asked now. Never 
before, save by foul lips that shall 
yet purge the slander, was dishonour 
whispered of Giulia Camaldoni.” 

“ Heaven bless you for that assur- 
ance! and now—though to me it 
should matter littlek—what was the 
rest of her history? It was reported, 
and I thought it had been true, that 
she had taken the veil ?” 

“She went as.a novice amongst 
the Marcellines, but she never took 
the vows; she became the bride of 
one who—let us say it like men, 
Guy Fitz-Waryn—might have loved 
her—how should any not love her ?— 
as truly as you or I ?” 

The abbot had sat down, and 
covered his face with his hands as 
they rested on the lectern before him. 
He was so-absorbed in the Italian’s 
story, that he did not even start as he 
heard the ancient name which he had 
borne in the world without. 

‘*Go on!” he said, in a hoarse, low 
voice. 

“He died — within, as .well as I 
vemember, some four short mozths 
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of their marriage ; she gave birth to 
this boy, and died too. I was not 
there,” said Giacomo : “before that 
day came, I had already made ship- 
wreck of a life that had lost its sun- 
shine ; once—twice—a blow. had 
fallen on me that crashed all my 
love into bitterness, and I had left 
Genoa an outcast and an apostate. 
Of all the evil that was done and 
suffered within those months I hardly 
yet have the tale in full ; but there 
was falsehood spoken of the dead, 
and wrong done to the living ; 
wrong that had its way for years — 
that might have its way yet, but 
that the powers that rule this world 
— whose justice seems sometimes so 
slow that I scarce wonder men grow 
impatient of its dealings — had not 
forgotten the evil, and gave them 
into the hands of an Ishmaelite like 
myself. Once more I had something 
to live for, and I live.” 

“ And who,” said the abbot, raising 
his head and scanning the Italian’s 
features, altered as they were in their 
expression by the long dark locks 
which formed a part of his disguise, 
with a puzzled air of halfremem, 
brance, —“ who are you, whose me- 
mories are so bound up with mine? 
I cannot call to mind your person, in 
those early days ; yet we must ‘have 
met in Italy, and often ?” 

“You may or you may not re- 
member Giuseppe the neophyte of 
San Giorgio, the poor cousin of the 
Marchesa Camaldoni? His hopeless, 
mad, unspoken passion — the delicious 
torment which he hugged to his own 
burning heart, you could never 
know. But I know you well, the 
gallant English squire whose name 
was on all ladies’ lips in Genoa; 
and I knew you for a rival — jealousy 
has wondrous eyes — even before you 
or she perhaps guessed it; and 
hated you because I felt sure of 
your success: but it was not so. O 
my lord abbot, though we stand 
here now in such different seeming — 
you the peer of earls and princes, I 
the apostate monk, the dependant on 
those { scorn and hate — there is yet 
one memory which sets us upon com- 
mon ground, and which will hardly 
make us enemies now. In that eter- 
nal estate, which I most believe in 
because some pure and blessed hap- 
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piness must have been in store for 
her — there, it is written, there is no 
marrying or giving in marriage. 
There can be no jealousy in our hearts 
now —the death that seems to break 
all bonds, brings near some spirits 
that life’s warfare set a bar between. 
You were the man whom I once 
thought I could most hate — you are 
the only one to whom, for long and 
mi-erable years, I have spoken more 
than man commonly speaks to his 
bosom friend.” 

“I do remember you now,” said 
the abbot; “but I need not say I 
never guessed — how could i guess ?— 
that, vowed early to the cloister, you 
had set your thoughts upon a woman’s 
love.” 

“ How does the plant shoot up- 
wards to the light, bend it down by 
what force you may, clog it with 
what weight you will? How does 
the lark which you imprison from 
the nest, far from all sights and sounds 
of nature, learn the same note which 
its fellow-nestling sings, high and 
free in the clouds? Are these in- 
stincts of lower nature — and has 
man none? is the faculty of loving 
taught, that you can unteach it by 
any rule or system ?” 

The abbot was silent. 

“There is that within us,” con- 
tinued the Italian, “‘which we can 
no more rule than we can unmake 
the mould in which we were creat- 
ed. I do not seek to pry into your 
heart, believe me, father, if I judge 
of it in some sort by my own: you 
have sought rest, and perhaps forget- 
fulness; in the cloistered life which I 
found only a temptation and a bond- 
age — yet unless [ be much mistaken, 
I see before me the same Guy Fitz- 
Waryn still.” 

“Enough of our own matters,” 
said the abbot abruptly ; “these are 
but things of the past, of which I sure- 
ly had not thought to have spoken 
again ; but this boy — I would learn 
something more of him. How comes 
he here ? and what has de Bargh to 
do with him, that he should seek his 
life, as.you have told me ?” 

“Pardon me,” said Giacomo, “ if 
I say that it is not wise in you, my 
lord abbot, to seek to learn this as 
yet. You have given him a refuge, 
in your charity, as a stranger, not a 
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~ little to the risk of your own quiet, 
and that of your house, since Sir 
Godfrey either knows or shrewdly 
suspects it: it were better, to my 
humble thinking, that you should 


still be able to avouch, with truth u 


and honour, that you have done so 
without any knowledge of any ques- 
tion of right or wrong that lies be- 
tween the Knight of Ladysmede and 
this little Giulio, If I can do little 
to strengthen your hands in this 
matter, at least I will say or do 
nought, if I can help it, that may 
be a hindrance to you. Leave the 
Knight of Ladysmede and his dealings 
to me,” 

“I am like to know something of 
his dealings in mine own person,” 
said the superior. “On the third day 
from this I am cited to his court at 
Huntingdon to clear myself in this 
matter.” 

“Ay—is it so?” said Giacomo 
quietly —‘‘somewhat of this I had 
looked for—I had need then to be 
the more careful on your account. 
And you my lord abbot—you propose 
to obey this summons ?” 

“Yes ; though I count it illegal, 
and though I look for little justice 
at such hands,” said Abbot Martin 
bitterly : “ if this boy be no child of 
Sir Godfrey’s — as at first I feared he 
was— and if he go in any peril from 
him, as you have assured me, I will 
keep him from his hands, with 
Heaven's grace, by all the means I 
may. But I cannot see what may 
follow, and do not care to look too 
closely. If I return not hither 
safely from Huntingdon, I leave 
with you this ring” — he drew the 
signet from his finger—‘“use it as 
before ; Gaston will obey it, and do 
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your bidding as he would mine. Ag 
concerns the boy’s disposal, you 
must act for the present as seems best 
to yourself—should we meet again 
soon, I will advise with you there. 
on.” 

‘Tt shall hardly fail that we meet 
next at Huntingdon,” said Giacomo ; 
“Sir Godfrey may chance to see 
some in his court whom he has not 
cited. God speed you, my lord abbot! 
though, from such lips as mine, a true 
word shall not harm you— God speed 
you, Guy Fitz-Waryn, for your kind- 
ness towards the living and the dead!” 

The Italian’s tone was reverent and 
earnest, and his voice trembled as he 
uttered the last words. 

“Methinks I am not so rich in 
friends,” replied the abbot, “as that 
I can afford to cast from me any 
man’s good wishes. Fare you well; 
I shall go hence with a lighter heart, 
since your words this evening have 
lifted one weight fromit. God be with 
you, brother! you have been sorely 
tried, but you were surely made for 
nobler uses than you have put apon 
yourself.” 

“TI bad surely something noble in 
me once—for I loved her!” He 
turned and left the chamber. True 
to his appointment with old Waren- 
ger, ‘he reached the tower again as 
the evening was closing in. Once 
more Isola left its hospitable shelter, 
to seek, as Dame Elfhild thought, a 
securer retreat with the good abbess 
of Michamstede ; but Giacomo turn- 
ed aside before they reached the 
myvchery, and riding on for some 
hours through the darkness, they 
rested at last for the night at a 
roadside hostelry far on their way to- 
wards Huntingdon. 
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CAPTAIN J. H. SPEKE’S DISCOVERY OF THE VICTORIA NYANZA LAKE, 
THE SUPPOSED SOURCE OF THE NILE. FROM HIS JOURNAL. 


PART III. 


RETURN FROM THE NYANZA. 


6th August, 1858.—As no farther 
information about the lake could be 
gained, I bade Mabaya and the Shaykh 
adieu, leaving as a token of recol- 
lection one shukka Amerikan for 
the former, one dhoti kiniki for his 
wife, and a fundo of beads for the 

or Arab, and retraced my steps 
by a double march back to Ukambi. 
Whilst passing alongside the archi- 
pelago, I shot two geese and a crested 
crane. What a pity it seemed I could 
not pluck the fruit almost within my 
grasp! Had I had but a little more 
time, and a few loads of beads, I could 
with ease have crossed the Line, and 
settled every question which we had 
come all this distance to ascertain. 
Indeed, to perform that work, nobody 
could have started under more advan- 
tageous circumstances than were then 
within my power, all hands being 
in first-rate condition and health, and 
all in the right temper for it, But 
now @ new and expensive expedition 
must be formed, for the capabilities 
of the country on the eastern flank 
of the Mountains of the Moon, and 
along the western shores of the 
Nyanza, are so notoriously great that 
it is worthy of serious attention. 
My reluctance to return oy be 
easier imagined than described. I 
felt as much tantalised as the un- 
happy Tantalus must have been 
when unsuccessful in his bobbings 
for cherries in the cherry-orchard, 
and as much grieved as any mother 
would be at losing her first-born, 
and resolved and planned forthwith 
to do everything that lay in my 
power to visit the lake again. 

7th.—We made a march of fourteen 
miles, passing our second station in 
Urima by two miles, partly to avoid 
the chief of that village, a testy, 
rude, and disagreeable man, who, on 
the last occasion, inhospitably tried 
to turn us out of a hut in his vil- 
lage, because we would not submit 
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to his impudent demand of a cloth 
for the accommodation—a proceed- 
ing quite at variance with anything 
we had met in our former receptions, 
and we resisted the imposition with 
pertinacity equal to his own. Besides 
this, by coming on the little extra 
distance, we arrived at the best and 
cheapest place for purchasing cows 
and jembies. 

8th.—Halt. I purchased two jem- 
bies for one shukka Amerikan, but 
could not come to any terms with 
these grasping savages about their 
cows, although their country teems 
with them, and they are sold at won- 
derfully cheap prices to ordinary 
traders. They would not sell to 
me unless I gave double value for 
them. The Fauna of this country 
ic most disappointing. Nearly all the 
avimals that exist here. are also to be 
found in the south of Africa, where 
they range in far greater numbers. 
But then we must remember that a 
caravan route usually takes the more 
fertile and -popeions tracks, and that 
many animals might be found in the 
recesses of the forests not far off, al- 
though there are so few on the line. 
The elephants are finer here than in 
any part of the world, and have been 
known, I hear, to carry tusks exceed- 
ing 500 lb. the pair in weight. The 
principal wild animals besides these 
are the lion, leopard, hyzena, fox, pig, 
Cape buffalo, gnu, kuda, hartebeest, 
allah, steinboc, and the little mado- 
a, or Sultana gazella. The giraffe, 
zebra, quagga, rhinoceros, and hippo- 
potamus are allcommon. The game- 
ram are a bustard, florikan, Guinea 
owl, tridge, quail, snipe, various 
geese a +b and a very dark- 
coloured rock-pigeon or sand-grouse. 
The birds in general have very tame 
plumage, and are much more scarce, 
generally speaking, than one finds in 
most other countries. 

The traveller on entering these 
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agricultural districts meets with a 
treatment quite opposite to what he 
does from the pastoral tribes, such, 
for instance, as the Somal, Gallas, 
Masai, &c. &c. Here they at once 
hail his advent as a matter of good 
omen, or the precursor of good for- 
tune, and allow him to do and see 
whatever he likes. They desire his 
settling amongst them, appreciate the 
benefits of commerce and civilisation, 
and are not suspicious, like the plun- 
dering pastorals, of every one coming 
with evil intentions towards them. 
The Somal, about as bad a lot as any 
amongst the rovers, will not admit a 
stranger into their country, unless ac- 
eompanied by one of their tribe, who 
becomes answerable for the traveller's 
actions, and even with this passport 
he is watched with the eyes of Argus. 
Every strange act committed by him, 
no matter how simple, absurd, or 
trifling, is at once debated about in 
council, and always ends to Viator’s 
disadvantage. They add to every- 
thing they see or hear, by conjuring 
up the most ridiculous phantoms ; and 
the more ridiculous they are, the more 
firmly do they at last believe in them 
themselves. The worse their grounds 
are, the more jealously do they guard 
against anybody’s seeing them; and 
woe betide any one who should fre- 
quent any particular spot too often : 
he is at once set down as designing a 
plot against it, to fortify the place and 
take it from them; this idea is their 
greatest bugbear. Among that tribe 
blood shed by any means—by the 
stealthy knife or in fair fight—is deem- 
ed meritorious and an act of heroism. 
No one is ever sure of his life unless 
he has force to carry him through, or 
can rely on the chief of the clan as 
his pillar of safety. This latter plan 
is probably the safer one, for, as the 
old adage goes, “there is honesty 
amongst thieves;” so with these 
savages it is a matter of import- 
ance to their honour and dignity, ac- 
cording to their quaint notions of 
rectitude; to protect their trast to 
their utmost; whereas, on the con- 
trary, were that trust not reposed in 
them, they would feel justified in 
taking any liberties, or act in oppo- 
sition to any of those general laws 
which guide the conduct of civilised 
men. 
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I would not, however, desire the 
African agricultural people to be con- 
sidered models of perfection. Indi- 
vidually, or in small bodies, the masg 
of them are very far from being so, 
for they would commit any excesses 
without the slightest feelings of com- 
punction, The fear of retribution 
alone keeps their hands from blood 
and plunder. The chiefs and_prin- 
cipal men, if they have no higher 
motives, keep their different tribes 
in order, and do not molest travel- 
lers without good cause, or from 
provocation, as. they know that pro- 
tecting the traveller is the only way 
in which they can keep up that 
connection with the commerce of the 
coast which they all so much covet. 
It may be worthy of remark that I 
have always found the lighter-coloured 
savages more boisterous and warlike 
than those of a dingier hue. The 
ruddy black, fleshy-looking Waza- 
ramos and Wagogos are much lighter 
in colour than any of the other tribes, 
and certainly have a far superior, 
more manly and warlike independent 
spirit and bearing than any of the 
others. 

9th. — We _ started early, and 
crossed the Jordans by a ferry at 
a place lower down than on the 
first occasion. After leaving the 
low land, we rose up to the higher 
ground where we had first gained 
a sight of the Nyanza’s waters, and 
now took our final view. To my- 
self the parting with it was a mat- 
ter of great regret, but I believe 
I was the sole sufferer from dis- 
appointment in being obliged to go 
south, when all my thoughts or cares 
were in’ the north. But this feeling 
was much alleviated by seeing the 
happy, contented, family state to 
which the whole caravan had at 
length arrived. Going home has 
the same attraction with these black 
people that it has with schoolboys. 
The Belooches have long since be- 
haved to admiration, and now even 
the lazy Pegazis, since completin 
their traffic, have lighter hearts, a 
begin to feel a freshness dawn upon 
them. We soon entered our old vil- 
lage in Nera, having completed four- 
teen miles. Here the chief, who had 
travelled up the western shore of the 
Nyanza, assured me that canoes like 
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the Tanganyika once were used by 
the natives, and were made from 
large trees which grew on the moun- 
tain- slope overlooking the lake. 
The disagreeable - mannered Wasuk- 
umas (or north men) are now left 
behind; their mode of articulation 
is most puinful to the civilised 
ear. Hach word uttered seems to 
begin with a T’hu or T’ha, pro- 
ducing a sound like that of spit- 
ting sharply at an offensive object. 
Any stranger with his back turned 
would fancy himeelf insulted by the 
speaker. ‘The country throughout is 
well stocked with cattle, and bullocks 
are cheap, two dhotis, equal to four 
dollars, being the price of a mode- 
rate-sized animal; but milch cows are 
dear in consequence of the great de- 
mand for sour curd. Sheep and goats 
sell according to their skins: a large 
one is preferred to a shukka, equal 
to one dollar ; but a dhoti, the proper 
price of three small goats, is scarcely 
the value of the largest. The bane 
of this people is their covetous- 
ness. They do not object to sell 
cheaply to a poor man, yet they 
hang back at the sight of mach 
cloth, and price their stock, not at 
its value, but at what they want, or 
think they may get, obstinately abid- 
ing by their decision to the last. 
Cattle are driven from this to Un- 
yanyembé, and consequently must be 
ebeaper here than in those more 
southern parts, still I could not pur- 
chase them so well: indeed, a traveller 
can never expect to buy at a reason- 
able rate in a land where every man 
is a sultan, and his hut a castle ; 
where no laws regulate the market, 
and every proprietor is grasping. 
Bombay suggests that to buy cattle 
cheap from the Washenzi (savages), 
you should give them plenty of time 
to consider the advantages and 
disadvantages of the transaction, for 
their minds are not capable of arriv- 
ing at a rapid conclusion ; but friend 
Bombay forgets that, whilst waiting 
to beat them down a cloth or two, 
four or five are consumed by the 
carayan in that waiting. The wo- 
men, especially the younger ones, 
are miserably clad here: a fringe, 
like the thong kilt of the Nubian 
maidens, mace of aloe fibres, with a 
single white bead at the end of each 
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string, is the general wear: it is sus- 
pended by a strap tied round the 
waist. Hanging over the belly, it cov- 
ers about a foot of ground in breadth, 
but not more than seven or eight 
inches in depth. The fibrous strings, 
white by nature, soon turn black, and 
look like India-rabber, the effect of 
butter first rubbed in, and then con- 
stant friction on the grimy person. 
The dangling, waving motion of this 


Strange appendage, as the wearer 


moves along, reminded me of the 
common fly-puzzler sometimes at- 
tached to horses’ head-stalls. Amongst 
a crowd of fifty or sixty people, not 
mere than two or three have a cloth 
of native make, and rarely one of 
foreign manufacture is to be seen. 
Some women have stood before me 
in the very primitive costume of a 
bunch of leafy twigs. 

But far worse clad than these are 
the Wataturu, a tribe living to the 
eastward, and the Watuta, living 
to the westward of this place, to 
whose absolute nakedness I will draw 
your attention, because a ridiculous 
Opinion prevails that man, by nata- 
ral impulse, as was the case with 
our original progenitors Adam and 
Eve, entertains an innate sense of 
shame from the exposure of his 

rson. 

Of the first mentioned, the Wata- 
tura, a people living a little to the 
northward of Turu (see map), I have 
only seen a few males, and they were 
stark naked, and adhered to the 
ancient Jewish rite, which is the 
more remarkable, as they are the 
only natives that I am aware of who 
indulge in this practice, and none are 
Mussulmans. ‘The Wataturus de- 
spise any one who is weak enough 
to cover his person, considering that 
he does so only to conceal his natu- 
ral imperfections. Their women are 
currently reported to be as naked as 
the men, but I did not see any of 
them, and cannot vouch for it. 

Of the Watuta tribe, the second 
mentioned, who live a little to the 
westward of Msené (see map), these 
savages are said to be all but naked 
also, only wearing a cylinder, or a 
piece of hollow bamboo. This is a 
second living example, though I have 
no doubt there are many more in 
Africa, antagonistic to the received 
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opinion, which holds that man is 
possessed of an inherent sense of 
modesty, and that, from some normal 
yet incomprehensible action on his 
mind, he is induced to cover up cer- 
tain portions of his body. 


Until India, or rather Bombay, 


exports cheap and strong cloths 
for the Zanzibar market, and out- 
bids the American sheeting now in 
common use throughout the most 
of the interior, this will be the na- 
tional costume. It is to be hoped 
that India, when once aroused to the 
advantages of dealing more exten- 
sively with this country, will never 
lose sight of the fact that the negro as 
well as more enlightened man can 
detect the difference between good 
and poor stuffs; that the nation which 
makes the strongest stuffs will be 
considered to be the honestest, and 
the more lasting the material, the 
more readily it will be taken. In 
sending cloths great care should 
be taken that every piece be of 
the same length, and always even- 
ly divisible by cubits, or eighteen- 
inches measure. If the Lion and the 
Unicorn, figuring on the outside of 
each piece—Tban or Gora, as it is call- 
ed respectively in India and Africa 
—were security of its being Enog- 
lish manufacture, and, by being so, 
sure to be of uniform quality and 
size, much respect would be given to 
it; and “‘Shukka Anglési” (English 
shukka) would soon take the place of 
“ Amerikan,” which are by ditferent 
mills, and are different lengths and 
qualities. The only reason for the 
negro taking a large goat-skin in pre- 
ference to « shukka, is because it is 
stronger. 

On coming here I had the misfor- 
tune to make my donkey over to 
Bombay, to save his foot, which had 
been galled by too constant walking ; 
for though unable to ride, he was too 
proud to say nay, and was therefore 
placed upon it, whilst carrying the 
gun devoted to his charge, Captain 
Burton’s smooth elephant. Now 
Bombay rode much after the fashion 
of a sailor, trusting more to balance 
and good-Juck than skill in sticking 
on; and the consequence was, that 
with the first side-step the donkey 
made he came to the ground an awk- 
ward cropper, falling heavily on the 
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small of the stock of the gun, which 
snapped short off, and was irredeem- 
ably damaged. At first I rated him 
heartily, for this was the second of 
Captain Barton's guns which had been 
damaged in my hands. I then told 
Bombay of the circumstances which 
led to the accident to the first: gun. 
It was done whilst hippopotamus. 
shooting on the coast rivers opposite 
to Zanzibar; and as Bombay had a 
little experience in that way to relate, 
we had long yarns about such sport, 
which served to improve our Hindoo- 
stani (the language I always con- 
versed with him in), as well as to 
divert our useless yet unavoidable 
feelings of regret at the accident, and 
also killed time. 

One day, when on the Tanga river, 
near its mouth, I was busily engaged 
teasing hippopotami, with one man, 
a polesman, in a very small canoe, 
just capable of carrying what it had 
on board, myself in the bows, with 
my 4bore Blissett in hand, while 
Captain Burton’s monster elephant- 
gun, a double-barrelled 6-bore, weigh- 
ing, I believe, 20 lb., was lying at the 
stern in the poler’s charge. 

The river was a tidal one, of no 
great breadth, and the margin was 
covered by a thick growth of the man- 
grove shrub, on the boughs of which 
the sharp-edged shells of the tree- 
oyster stuck in strings and clusters 
in great numbers. The best time 
to catch the hippopotamus is when 
the tide is out and the banks are 
bared, for then you find him wal- 
lowing in the mud or basking on 
the sand (when there is any), like 
jungle hog, and with a well-di- 
rected shot on the ear, or anywhere 
about the brain-pan, you have a 
good chance of securing him. I espe- 
cially mention this, as it is quite 
labour in vain, in places where the 
water is deep, to fire at these ani- 
mals, unless you can kill them out- 
right, as they dive under like a water- 
rat, and are never seen more if they 
are only wounded. I, like most raw 
hands at this particular kind of sport, 
began in a very different way from 
what, I think, a more experienced 
hunter would have done, by chasing 
them in the water, and firing at their 
heads whenever they appeared above 
it; and even fired slugs about their eyes 
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and ears, in hopes that I might irri- 
tate them sufficiently to make them 
charge the canoe. This teasing dodge 
proved pretty successfal, for when the 
tide had run clean out, only pools and 
reaches, connecting by shallow run- 
nels the volume of the natural stream, 
remained for the hippopotami to sport 
about in; and my manoeuvring in 
these confined places became so 
irritating, that a large female came 
rapidly under water to the stern 
of the canoe, and gave it such a 
sudden and violent cant with her 
bead or withers, that that end of the 
vessel shot up in the air, and sent me 
sprawling on my back, with my legs 
forced up by the sea—a bar of wood 
—at right angles to my body ; whilst 
the poler and the big double gun 
were driven like a pair of shuttle- 
cocks, flying right and left of the 
canoe high up into the air. The 
gun on one side fell plump into the 
middle of the stream, and the man 
on the other dropped, post first, on 
to the hippopotamus’s back, but ra- 
pidly scrambling back into the canoe. 
The hippopotamus then, as is these 
animals’ wont, renewed the attack, 
but I was ready to receive her, and 
as she came rolling porpoise-fashion 
close by the side of the canoe, I fired 
a quarter of a pound of lead, backed 
by four drams of powder, into the 
middle of her back, the muzzle of the 
rifle almost touching it. She then 
sank, and I never saw her more ; but 
the gun (after lying on the sandy bot- 
tom the whole of that night), 1 man- 
aged, by the aid of several divers, to 
find on the following day. 

Bombay says that on one occasion, 
when coming down the Pangani river 
in a canoe with several other men, 
an irritated hippopotamus charged 
and upset it, upon which he and all 
his friends dived under water and 
then swam to the shore, leaving the 
hippopotamus to vent his rage on 
the shell of the canoe, which he 
most spitefully stuck to. This, he 
assures me, is the proper way to 
dodge a hippopotamus, and escape 
the danger of a bite from him. On 
another occasion, when I was hippo- 
potamus-hunting in one of the boats 
belonging to a large frigate, the pro- 
perty of Sultan Majid of Zanzibar, 
in an inlet of the sea close to 
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Kaolé, I chased a herd of hippo- 
potami in deep water, till one of 
the lot, coming as usual from below, 
drove a tusk clean through the boat 
with such force that he partially 
hoisted her out of the water; but 
the brute did no farther damage, for 
I kept him off by making the men 
splash their oars rapidly whilst mak- 
ing for the shore, where we just ar- 
rived in time to save ourselves from 
sinking. 

The day previous to this adven- 
ture, I bagged a fine young male 
hippopotamus close to this spot, by 
hitting him on the ear when standing 
in shallow water. The ivory of these 
animals is more prized than that of 
the elephant, and, in consequence of 
the superior hardness of its enamel, 
it is in great requisition with the 
dentist. 

Hippopotami are found all down 
this coast in very great numbers, but 
especially in the deltas of the rivers, 
or up the streams themselves, and 
afford an easy, remunerative, and 
pleasant sport to any man who is 
not addicted to much hard exercise. 
The Panjani, Kingani, and Lufiji 
rivers are full of them, as well ag all 
the other mioor feeders to the sea 
along that coast. If these animals 
happen to be killed in places so far 
distant from the sea that the tidal 
waters have not power to draw them 
out to the ocean depths, their bodies 
will be found, when inflated with gas, 
after decomposition, floating on the 
surface of the water a day or two 
afterwards, and can easily be secured 
by the sportsman, if he be vigilant 
enough to take them befure the 
hungry watchful savages come and 
secure them, to damp their rapacious 
appetites. Mussulmans will even eat 
these amphibious creatures without 
cutting their throats, looking on them 
as cold-blooded animals, created in the 
same manner as fish. 

The following day, 10th Angust, we 
made a halt to try our fortune again 
in purchasing cows, but failed as 
usual ; so the following morning we 
decamped at dawn, and marched. 
thirteen miles to our original station 
in southern Nera. Here I purchased 
four goats for one dhoti Amerikan, 
the best bargain I ever made. Thua- 
der had rumbled, and clouds overcast 
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the skies for two days ; and this day 
a delicious cooling shower fell. The 
people said it was the little rains— 
chota barsat, as we call it in India 
— expected yearly at this time, as 
the precursor of the later great falls. 
As Seedi Bombay was very inqui- 
sitive to-day about the origin of 
Seedis, his caste, and as he wished to 
know by what law of nature I 
accounted for their cruel destiny 
in being the slaves of all men, [ 
related the history of Noah, and the 
disposition of his sons on the face of 
the globe ; and showed him that he 
was of the black or Hametic stock, 
and by the common order of nature, 
they, being the weakest, had to suc- 
cumb to their superiors, the Japhetic 
and Semitic branches of the family ; 
and, moreover, they were likely to 
remain so subject until such time 
as the state of man, soaring far 
above the beast, would be imbued 
by a better sense of sympathy and 
good feeling, and would then leave 
all such ungenerous appliances of 
superior force to the brute alone. 
Bombay, on being created a Mussul- 
man by his Arab master, had been 
taught a very different way of ac- 
counting for the degradation of 
his race, and narrated his story as 
follows : “The Arabs say that Ma- 
homet, whilst on the road from Me- 
dina to Mecca, one day happened to 
see a widow woman sitting before her 
house, and asked her how she and her 
three sons were; upon which the 
troubled woman (for she had conceal:: 
ed one of her sons on seeing Mahomet’s 
approach, lest he, as is customary 
when there are three males of a fa- 
mily present, should seize one and 
make him do porterage) said, ‘ Very 
well ; but I’ve only two sons’ Ma- 
homet, hearing this, said to the wo- 
man reprovingly : ‘Woman, thou 
liest ; thou hast three sons, and for 
trying to conceal this matter from me, 
henceforth remember that this is my 
decree — that the two boys which 
thou hast not concealed shall multi- 
ply and prosper, have fair faces, be- 
come wealthy, and reign lords over 
all the earth ; but the progeny of your 
third son shall, in consequence of 
your having concealed him, produce 
Seedis as black as darkness, who 
will be sold in the market like cattle 
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and remain in perpetual servitude to 
the descendants of the other two.” 
12th.—We returned to our former 
quarters, the village of Salawé ; but 
I did not enjoy such repose as on 
the former visit, for the people were 
in their cups, and nolens volens, per- 
sisted in entering my hut. Some- 
times I rose and drove them out, at 
other times I turned round and feign- 
ed to sleep; but these manceuvreg 
were of no avail ; still they poured in, 
and one old man, more impudent than 
the rest, understanding the trick, 
seized my pillow by the end, and, 
tugging at it as a dog pulls at a 
quarter of horse, roused me with 
loud impatient “ Whu-hu” and “ Hi, 
Hi's,” until at last, out of patience, I 
sent my boots whirling at his head. 
This cleared the room, but only for a 
moment: the boisterous, impudent 
crowd, true to savage nature, enjoying 
the annoyance they had occasioned, 
returned exultingly, with shouts and 
grins, in double numbers. The Be- 
looches then interfered, and, in their 
zeal to keep order, irritated some 
drunkards, who at once became 
pugnacious. On seeing the excited 
state of these drunkards, bawling 
and stepping about in long, sud- 
den, and rapid strides, with brand- 
ished spears and agitated bows, en- 
deavouring to exasperate the rest 
of the mob against us, I rose, 
and going out before them, said 
that 1 came forth for their satis- 
faction, and that they might now 
stand and gaze as long as they 
liked ; but I hoped as soon as their legs 
and arms were tired that they would 
depart in peace. The words acted with 
magical effect upon them ; they urgent- 
ly requested me to retire again, but 
finding” that I did not, they took 
themselves homewards. The sultan 
arrived late in the evening, he said 
from a long distance, on purpose to 
see me, and was very importunate in 
his desire for my halting a day. As 
I had paid all the other sultans the 
compliment of a visit, he should con- 
sider it a slight if I did not stay a 
little while with him. On the occa- 
sion of my passing northwards he 
had been absent, and could not enter- 
tain me ; so I must now accept a bul- 
lock, which he would send for on the 
morrow. A long debate ensued, which 
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ended by my giving him one shukka 
Amerikan, and one dhoti kiniki. 

13th.—Travelling through the Nin- 
do Wilderness to-day, the Belooches 
were very much excited at the quan- 
tity of game they saw; but though 
they tried their best, they did not 
succeed in killing any. Troops of 
zebras, the quagga and giraffe, some 
varieties of antelopes roaming about 
in large herds, a buffalo and one ostrich, 
were the chief visible tenants of this 
wild. We saw the fresh prints of a very 
large elephant ; and I have no doubt 
that by any sportsman, if he had but 
leisure to learn their haunts and wa- 
tering-places, a good account might 
be made of them—but one and all are 
wild in the extreme. Ostrich feathers 
bedeck the frizzly polls of many men 
and women, but no one has ever 
heard of any having been killed or 
snared by huntsmen. These orna- 
ments, as well as the many skulls 
and skins seen in every house, are 
said to be found lying about in 
places where the animals have died 
a natural death. 

14th.—We left, as we did yesterday, 
an hour before dawn, and crossed the 
second broad wilderness to Kahama. 
At 9.m.I called the usual halt to 
eat my rural breakfast of cold fowl, 
sour curd, cakes, and eggs, in a vil- 
lage on the south border of the de- 
sert. As the houses were devoid of 
all household commodities, I asked 
the people stopping there to tend 
the fields to explain the reason, and 
learnt that their fear of the plun- 
dering Wamandas was such that 
they only came there faving the day 
to look after their crops, and at night 
they retired to some distant place of 
safe retreat in the jungles, where they 
stored all their goods and chattels. 
These people, in time of war, thus 
putting everything useful out of the 
way of the forager’s prying eyes, -it 
is very seldom that Blood is spilt, 
This country being full of sweet 
springs, accounts for the denseness 
of the population and numberless 
herds of cattle. To look upon its 
resources, one is struck with amaze- 
ment at the waste of the world: 
if instead of this district being in 
the hands of its present owners, 
it were raled by a few scores of 
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Europeans, what an entire revolution 
@ few years would bring forth! An 
extensive market would be opened 
to the world, the present nakedness 
of the land would have a covering, 
and industry and commerce would 
clear the way for civilisation and en- 
lightenment. At present the natural 
inert laziness and ignorance of the 
people is their own and their coun- 
try’s bane, They are all totally un- 
aware of the treasures at their feet. 
This dreadful sloth is in part en- 
gendered by the excessive bounty of 
the land in its natural state; by the 
little want of clothes or other Juxu- 
ries, in consequence of the congenial 
temperature; and from the people 
having no higher object in view than 
the first-coming meal, and no other 
stimulus to exertion by example or 
anything else. Thus a are, both 
morally and physically, little better 
than brutes, and as yet there is no 
better prospect in store for them. 
The climate is a paradox quite be- 
yond my solving, unless the numer- 
ous and severe maladies that we all 
suffered from, during the first eight 
months of our explorations, may be 
attributed to too much exposure; 
and even that does not solve the pro- 
blem. To all appearance, the whole 
of the country to the westward of 
the east-coast range is -high, dry, 
aud healthy. No unpleasant exhal- 
ations pollute the atmosphere ; there 
are no extremes of temperature; the 
air is neither too hot nor too cold; 
and a little care in hutting, dressing, 
and diet should obviate any evil ef- 
fects of exposure. Springs of good 
water, and wholesome food, are every- 
where obtainable. Flies and mus- 
quitos, the great Indian pests, are 
scarcely known, and the tsetse of 
the south nowhere exists. During the 
journey northwards, I always littered 
down in a hut at night; but the 
ticks bit me so hard, and the anxiety 
to catch stars between the con- 
stantly-fleeting clouds, to take their 
altitudes, perhaps preying on my 
mind, kept me many whole nights 
consecutively without obtaining even 
as much as one wink of sleep, a 
state of things I head once before 
suffered from. But there really was 
no assignable cause for this, unless 
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weakness or feverishness could create 
wakefulness, and then it would seem 
surprising that even during the day, 
or after much fatigue, I rarely felt 
the slightest inclination to close my 
eyes. Now, on returning, without 
anything to excite the mind, and 
having always pitched the tent at 
night, I enjoyed cooler nights and 
perfect rest. Of diseases, the more 
common are remittent and _inter- 
mittent fevers, and these are the 
most important ones to avoid, since 
they ‘bring so many bad effects 
after them. In the first place, they 
attack the brain, and often de- 
prive one of one’s senses. Then there 
is no rallying from the weakness they 
produce. A little attack, which one 
would only laugh at in India, pros- 
trates you for a week or more, and 
this weakness brings on other dis- 
orders: cramp, for instance, of ‘the 


most painful kind, very often follows. - 


Wheh lying in bed, my toes have 
sometimes curled round and looked 
me in the face; at other times, when 
I have put my hand behind my 
back, it has stuck there until, with 
the other hand, I have seized the con- 
tracted muscles, and warmed the 
part affected with the natural heat, 
till, relaxation taking place, I was 
able to get it back. Another nasty 
thiog is the blindness, which I have 
already described, and which attack- 
ed another of our party in a manner 
exactly similar to my complaint. He, 
like myself, left Africa with a misty 
veil floating before his eyes. 

There are other disorders, but so 
foreign to my experience that I 
dare not venture to describe them. 
For as doctors disagree about the 
rate oa causes of their appearance, 

most likely would only mislead if 
I tried to account for them. How- 
ever, I think I may safely say they 
emanate from general debility, pro- 
duced by the much-to-be- dreaded 
fevers. 

15th.—The caravan broke ground 
at 4 p. m., and, completing the princi- 
pal zigzag made to avoid wars, ar- 
rived at Senagongo. Kanoni, fol- 
lowed by a host of men, women, and 
children, advanced to meet the cara- 
van, all roaringly intoxicated with 
joy, and lavishing greetings of wel- 
come, with showers of “ Yambo, 
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Yambo Sanas,” (* How are you?” 
and, “ Very well, I hope ?”) which 
we as warmly returned : the shak. 
ings of hands were past number, 
and the Belooches and Bombay 
could scarcely be seen moving 
under the hot embraces and sharp 
kisses of admiring damsels. When 
recovered from the shock of this 
great outburst of feelings, Kanoni 
begged me to fire a few shots, to 
apprise his enemies, and especially 
hig big brother, of the aa 
paid him. No time was lost: I no 
sooner gave the order than bang, 
bang went every one of the escort’s 
guns, and the excited crowd, imme- 
diately seeing a supposed antagonist 
in the foreground, rushed madly after 
him. Then spears were flourished, 
thrust, stabbed, and withdrawn ; 
arrows were pointed, huge shields 
protected black bodies, sticks and 
stones flew like hail; then there was 
a slight retreat, then another advance 
—dancing to one side, then to the 
other—jumping and prancing on the 
same ground, with bodies swaying 
here and bodies swaying there, until 
at length the whole foreground was 
a mass of moving objects, all springs 
and hops, like an army of frogs, 
after the first burst of rain, ad- 
vancing to a pond: then again the 
gans went off, giving a fresh impulse 
to the exciting exercise. Their great 
principle in warfare appears to be, 
that no one should be still. At each 
report of the guns, fresh enemies 
were discovered retreating, and the 
numbers of their slain were quite 
surprising. These, as they dropped, 
were, with highly dramatic action, 
severally and immediately trampled 
down and knelt upon, and hacked 
and chopped repeatedly with knives, 
whilst the slayer continued showing 
his savage wrath by worrying his 
supposed victim with all the angry 
energy that dogs display when fight- 
ing. This triumphal entry over, 
Kanoni led us into his boma, and 
treated us with sour curd. Then, . 
at my request, he assembled his 
rincipal men and greatest travel- 
ers to debate upon the Nyanza. 
One old man, shrivelled by age, 
stated that he had travelled up the 
western shores of the Nyanza two 
moons (sixty days) consecutively, 
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had passed beyond Karagwah into a 
country where coffee grows abun- 
dantly, and is called Muanyé. He 
described the shrub as standing be- 
tween two and three feet high, hav- 
ing the stem nearly naked, but much 
branched above; it grows in large 
plantations, and forms the principal 
article of food. The people do not 
boil and drink it as we do, but pul- 
verize and form it into porridge or 
cakes. They also eat the berry raw, 
with its husk on. The Arabs are 
very fond of eating these berries raw, 
and have often given us some. They 
bring them down from Uganda, where, 
for a pennyworth of beads, a map 
can have his fill. When near these 
coffee plantations, he (our informer) 
visited an island on the lake, called 
Kitiri, occupied by the Watiri, a 
naked lot of beings, who subsist 
almost entirely on fish and coffee. 
The Watiris go about in large 
canoes like the Tanganyika ones; 
but the sea- travelling, he says, 
is very dangerous. In describing 
the boisterous nature of the lake, he 
made a rumbling, gurgling noise in 
his throat, which he increased and 


diversified by pulling and tapping 
at the skin covering the apple, and 


by puffing and blowing with great 
vehemence indicated extraordinary 
roughness of the elements. The sea 
itself, he said, was boundless. Kanoni 
now told me that the Muingiri river 
lies one day’s journey N.N.W. of this, 
and drains the western side of the 
Msalala district into the southern 
end of the Nyanza creek. It is 
therefore evident that those exten- 
sive lays in the Nindo and Salawé 
districts which we crossed extend 
down to this river, which accounts for 
there being so many wild animals 
there: water being such au attrac- 
tive object in these hot climes, all 
animals group round it. Kanoni is 
a dark, square, heavy-built man, very 
fond of imbibing pombe, and, like 
many tipplers, overflowing with hn- 
man kindness, especially in his cups. 
He kept me up several hours to- 
night, trying to induce me to accept 
a bullock, and to eat it in his boma, in 
the same manner as I formerly did 
with his brother. He was me | dis- 
tressed because I would not take the 
half of my requirements in cattle from 
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him, instead of devoting everything to 
his brother Kurna; and not till I as- 
sured him I could not stay, but instead 
would leave Bombay and some Be 
looches with cloth to purchase some 
cows from his people, would he per- 
mit of my turning in to rest. It is 
strange to see how very soon, when 
uestioning these negroes about any- 
thing relating to geography, their 
weak brains give way, and they can an- 
swer no questions, or they become so 
evasive in their replies, or so rambling, 
that you can make nothing out of 
them. It is easily discernible at what 
time you should cease to ask any fur- 
ther questions ; for their heads then 
roll about like a ball upon a wire, 
and their eyes glass over and look 
vacantly about as though vitality 
had fled from their bodies alto- 
ether. Bombay, though, is a singu- 
ar exception to this rule; but then, 
by long practice, he has become a 
great geographer, and delights in 
pointing out the different featares on 
my map to his envying neighbours, 
16th.—We came to Mgogwa this 
morning, and were received by Kurua 
with his usual kind affability. Our 
entrance to his boma was quiet and 
upceremonious, for we came there 
quite unexpectedly — hardly givin 
him time to prepare his musket an 
return our salute. Though we were 
allowed a ready admission, a guinea- 
fowl I shot on the way was not. 
The superstitious people forbade its 
entrance in fall plumage, so it was 
plucked before being brought inside 
the palisade. Kurua again arranged 
a but for my residence, and was as 
assiduous as ever in his devotion to 
my comforts. All the elders of the 
district soon arrived, and the usual 
debates commenced. Kurua chiefly 
trades with Karagwah and the north- 
ern kingdoms, but no one could 
add to the information I had al- 
ready obtained. One of his men stated 
that he had performed the journey 
between Pangani (latitude 5° south), 
on the east coast of Africa, and Lake 
Nyanza three times, in about two 
months each time. The distance was 
very great for the little time it took 
him; but then he had to go for his 
life the whole way, in consequence of 
the Masai, or Wahumba, as some call 
them, being so inimical to strangers 
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of any sort that he dare not stop or 
talk anywhere on the way. On leaving 
Pangani, he passed through Usam- 
bara, and entered on the country of 
the warring nomadic race, the Masai; 
through their territories he travelled 
without halting until he arrived at 
Usukuma, bordering on the lake. 
His fear and speed were such that 
he did not recognise any other tribes 
or countries besides those enamer- 
ated. Wishing to ascertain what 
number of men a populous country 
like this could produce in case of an 
attack, and to gain some idea of 
savage tactics, I proposed having a 
field-day. Kurua was delighted with 
the idea, and began roaring and 
laughing about it with his usual 
boisterous energy, to the great ad- 
miration of all the company. The 
programme was as follows :—,At 
3 p.m. on the 17th, Kurua and his 
warriors, all habited and drawo up 
in order of battle, were to occupy the 
open space in front of the village, 
whilst my party of Beloochees, sud- 
denly issuing from the village, would 
perform the enemy and commence 
the attack. This came off at the 
appointed time, and according to 
orders the forces were drawn up, and 
an engagement ensued. The Be- 
looches, rushing through the pas- 
sages of the palisaded village, sud- 
denly burst upon the enemy, and 
fired and charged successively; to 
which the Wamandas replied with 
equal vigour, advancing with their 
frog-like leaps and bounds, dodging 
and squatting, and springing and 
flying in the most wild and fantastic 
manner; stabbing with their spears, 
protecting with their shields, poising 
with bows and arrows pointed, and, 
mingling with the Belooches, rashed 
about striking at and avoiding their 
guns and sabres. Bat all was so 
similar to the Senagango display 
that it does not require a further 
description. The number of Kurua’s 
forces disappointed me,—I fear the 
intelligence of the coming parade did 
not reach far. The dresses they wore 
did credit to their nation—some were 
decked with cock-tail plumes, others 
wore bunches of my _ guinea-fowl’s 
feathers in their hair, whilst the 
chiefs and swells were attired in long 
red baize mantles, consisting of a 
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strip of cloth four feet by twenty 
inches, at one end of which they cut 
a slit to admit the head, and allowed 
the remainder to hang like a tail be: 
hind the back. Their spears and 
bows are of a very ordinary kind, 
and the shield is constructed some- 
thing like the Kaffir’s, from a long 
strip of bull’s hide, which they paint. 
ed over with ochreish earth. The 
fight over, all hands rushed to the 
big drams in the cow-yard, and be 
gan beating them as though they 
deserved a drubbing: this “sweet 
music” set everybody on wires ing 
moment, and dancing never ceased 
till the sun went down, and the cows 
usurped the revelling-place. Kurua 
now gave me a good milch-cow and 
calf, and promised two more of the 
same stamp. Those which were 
brought by the common people were 
mere weeds, and dry withal; they 
would not bring any good ones, [ 
think, from fear of the sultan's dis- 
pleasure, lest I should prefer theirs 
to his, and deprive him of the con- 
sequent profits. My chief reason for 
leaving Bombay behind at Sena- 
gongo was, that business was never 
done when I was present. For, be- 
sides staring at me all day, the people 
specalated how to make the most of 
the chance offered by a rich man 
coming so suddenly amongst them, 
and in consequence of this avari- 
ciousness offered their cattle at such 
unreasonable prices as to preclude the 
transaction of any business. 

18th.— Halt. My anticipations 
about the way of getting cows 
proved correct, for Bombay brought 
twelve animals, costing twenty- 
three dhotis Amerikan and nine 
dhotis kinikii Kurua now gave 
me another cow and calf, and pro- 
mised me two more when we arrived 
at the Ukambi district, as he did 
not like thinning one herd too mach. 
I gave in return for his present one 
barsati, five dhotis Amerikan, and 
two dhotis kiviki, with a promise of 
some gunpowder when we arrived at 
Unyanyembé, for he is still bent on 
going there with me. Perhaps | 
may ,consider my former obstruction 
in travel by Kurua a fortunate cit 
cumstance, for though the eldest 
brother’s residence lay directly in 
my way, he might not possess 80 
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kind a nature as these two younger 
brothers. Still I cannot see any 
good reason for the Kirangozi aban- 
doning the proper road: there cer- 
tainly could be no more danger on 
the one side than on the other, and 
all would be equally glad to have had 
me. Itis true that I should have had 
to pass through his enemies’ hands 
to the other brother, and such a 
course usually excites suspicion; but, 
by the usual custom of the country, 
Kurua should have been treated by 
him only as a rebellious subject, for 
though all three brothers were by 
different mothers, they are considered 
in line of succession as ours are, when 
legitimately begotten by one mother. 
Some time ago the eldest brother 
made a tool of an Arab trader, 
and with that force on his side 
threatened these two brothers with 
immediate destruction unless they 
resigned to him the entire govern- 
ment, and his rights as senior. They 
admitted in his presence the justness 
of his words and the folly of waging 
war, as such a measure could only 
bring destruction on all alike; but 
on his departure they carried on 
their rule as before. Bombay, talk- 
ing figuratively with me considers 
Kurua’s stopping me something like 
the use the monkey turned the cat’s 
paw to; that is, he stopped me sim- 
ply to enhance his dignity, and gain 
the minds of the people by leading 
them to suppose I saw justice in 
his actions. Pombe-brewing, the 
chief occupation of the women, is 
as regular here as the revolution of 
day and night, and the drinking of it 
just as constant. It is made of bajéri 
and jowari (common millets), and is at 
first prepared by malting in the same 
Way as we do barley; then they 
range a double street of sticks, 
usually in the middle of the village, 
fill a number of pots with these 
grains mixed in water, which they 
place in continnous line down the 
street of sticks, and setting fire to 
the whole at once, boil away until the 
mess is fit to put aside for refining : 
this they then do, leaving the puts 
standing three days, when fermenta- 
tion takes place and the liquor is fit 
to drink. Jt has the strength of la- 
bourers’ beer, and both sexes drink 
it alike. This fermeated bever- 
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age resembles pig-wash, but is said 
to be so palatable and satisfying—for 
the dregs and all are drunk together 
—that many entirely subsist upon it. 
It is a great help to the slave-masters, 
for without it they could get nobody 
to till their ground ; and when the 
slaves are required to turn the earth, 
the master always sits in judgment 
with lordly dignity, generally under a 
tree, watching to see who becomes 
entitled to a drop. In the evening 
my attention was attracted by small 
processions of men and women, pos- 
sessed of the Phépo, or demon, pass- 
ing di pali streets, turning 
into the different courts, and paying 
each and every house by turns a visit. 
The party advanced in slow funereal 
order, with gently springing, mincing, 
jogging action, some holding up 
twigs, others balancing open baskets 
of grain and tools on their heads, 
and with their bodies, arms, and 
heads in unison with the whole 
hobling bobling motion, kept in 
harmony to a low, mixed, droning, 
humming chorus. As the Saltan’s 
door was approached, he likewise 
rose, and, mingling in the crowd, per- 
formed the same evolutions. This 
kind of procession is common at Zan- 
zibar : when any demoniacal posses- 
sions take place in the society of the 
blacks, it is by this means they cast 
out devils. While on the subject: of 
superstition, it may be worth men- 
tioning what long ago strack me 
as a singular instance of the effect of 
supernatural impression on the an- 
cultivated mind. During boyhood my 
old nurse used to tell me with great 
earnestness of a wonderful abortion 
shown about in the fairs of England, 
of a child born with a pig’s head; 
and as solemnly declared that this 
freak of nature was attributable to 
the child's mother having taken fright 
at a pig when in the interesting 
stage. The case I met in this coun- 
try is still more far-fetched, for the 
abortion was supposed to be produce- 
able by indirect influence on the wife 
of the husband taking fright. On 
once shooting a pregnant Kudu doe, 
I directed my native huntsman, a 
married man, to dissect her womb 
and expose the embryo; but he 
shrank from the work with horror, 
fearing lest the sight of the kid, 
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striking his mind, should have an 
influence on his wife’s future bearing, 
by metamorphosing her progeny to 
the likeness of a fawn. 

19th.—We bade Kurua adieu in 
the early morning, as a caravan of 
his had just arrived from Karagwah, 
and appointed to meet at the sec- 
ond station, as marching with cattle 
would be slow work for him. Our 
march lasted nine miles. The suc- 
ceeding day we passed Ukumbi, and 
arrived at Uyombo. On the way I 
was obliged to abandon one of the 
donkeys, as he was completely used 
up. This made up our thirty-second 
loss in asses since leaving Zanzibar. 
My load of beads was now out, and I 
had to purchase rations with cloth 
—a necessary measure, but not eco- 
nomical, for the cloth does not go 
half as far as beads of the same 
value. I have remarked throughout 
this trip, that in all places where 
Arabs are not much in the habit of 
trading, very few cloths find their 
way, and in consequence the people 
take to wearing beads; and beads 
and baubles are the only foreign 
things much in requisition. 

As remarks upon the relative 
valuation of commodities appear in 
various places in this diary, I will en- 
deavour to give a general idea how it 
is that I have found this plentiful 
country—quite beyond any other I 
have seen in Africa in fertility and 
stock—so comparatively dear to travel 
in. The Zanzibar route to Ujiji is now 
80 constantly travelled over by Arabs 
and Sowhilis, that the people, see- 
ing the caravans approach, erect tem- 
porary markets, or come hawking 
thiogs for sale, and the prices are 
adapted to the abilities of the pur- 
chasers; and at such markets our 
Shaykh bought for us, and transacted 
all business. It is also to be ob- 
served that where things are brought 
for sale, they are invariably cheaper 
than in those places where one has 
toseek and ask for them; for in the 
one instance a livelihood is the con- 
sequence of a trade, whereas in the 
other a chance purchaser is treated 
as a windfall to be made the most 
of. Now this live is just the op- 

ite to the Ujiji one, and there- 
ore dear; but added to those in- 
fluences here, the sultans, to increase 
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their own importance whilst having 
me their guest, invariably gave out 
that I was no peddling Arab of 
Sowahili, as they say, “Bana Wa. 
rungwana,” for Zanzibar merchant; 
but an independent Mundéwqa, or 
Sultan of the Wazungu (white or 
wise men), and the people took the 
hint to make me pay or starve, 
Then again, not having the Shaykh 
with me, I had to pay for and settle 
everything myself, and from hay. 
ing no variety of beads in this 
exclusively bead country, there was 
great inconvenience. 

Karua now joined us, and rt. 
ed the abandoned donkey dead. A 
cool shower of rain fell, to the satis. 
faction of every thirsty soul. It ig 
delightful to observe the freshness 
which even one partial shower im- 
parts to all animated nature after 
long-continued drought. 

24th.—Dariog the last four days 
we have marched fifty-eight miles, and 
are now at our old village in Ulékam- 
puri. As we have now traversed all 
the ground, I must try to give 
short description, with a few reflec 
tions on the general character of all 
we have seen or heard, before conclud- 
ing this diary. To give a faithful 
idea of a country, it is better that 
the object selected for comparison 
should incline to the large and grander 
scale than to the reverse, otherwise 
the reader is apt to form too low 
an idea of it. And yet, though this 
is leaning to the smaller, I can think 
of no better comparison for the sur- 
face of this high land than the long 
sweeping waves of the Atlantic 
Ocean ; and where the hills are few- 
est, and in Jines, they resemble small 
breakers curling on the tops of the 
rollers, all irregularly arranged, a8 
though disturbed by different cur- 
rents of wind. Where the hills are 
grouped, they remind me of a small 
chopping sea in the Bristol Chan- 
nel. That the hills are nowhere 
high, is proved by the total absence 
of any rivers along this line, until +the 
lake is reached; and the passages 
between or over them are everywhere 
gradual in their rise; so that in 
travelling through the country, no 
matter in which direction, the hills 
seldom interfere with the line of 
march. The flats and hollows are 
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well led, and cattle and cultiva- 
tion La ‘ceerywhers abundant. The 
stone, soil, and aspect of this tract is 
uniform throughout. The stone is 
chiefly granite, the rugged rocks of 
which lie like knobs of sugar over 
the surface of the little hills, inter- 
mingled with sandstone in a highly 
ferruginous state; whilst the soil is 
an accumulation of sand the same 
colour asthe stone, a light brown- 
ish grey, and appears as if it were 
formed of disintegrated particles of the 
rocks worn off by time and wea- 
thering. Small trees and brushwood 
cover all the outcropping hills; and 
palms on the pluins, though few 
and widely spread, prove that water 
is very near the surface. Springs, too, 
are bumerous, and generally distri- 
buted. The mean level of the country 
between Unyanyembé and the Lake is 
$767 feet; that of the Lake itself, 3750. 
The tribes, as a rule, are well dis- 
posed towards all strangers, and wish 
to extend their commerce. Their social 
state rather represents a conservative 
than a radical disposition; and their 
government is a sort of semi-patri- 
archal-feudal arrangement, and, like 
a band of robbers, all hold together 
from feeling the necessity of mutual 
support. Bordering the south of the 
Luke, there are vast fields of iron ; cot- 
ton is also abundant; and every tro- 
pical plant or tree could grow ; those 
that do exist, even rice, vegetate in the 
utmost luxuriance. Cattle are very 
abundant, and hides fill every house. 
On the east of the Lake, ivory is 
said to be very abundant and cheap ; 
and on the west we hear of many ad- 
vantages which are especially worthy 
of our notice. The Karagwa hills 
overlooking the lake are high, cold, 
and healthy, and have enormous 
droves of cattle bearing horns of 
stupendous size; and ivory, fine tim- 
ber, and all the necessaries of life, are 
to be found in great profusion there. 
Again, beyond the equator, of the 
kiogdom of Uganda we hear from 
everybody a rapturous account. That 
country evidently swarms with people 
who cultivate coffee and all the com- 
mon grains, and have large flocks and 
herds, even greater than what I have 
lately seen. Now if the Nyanza be 
really the Nile’s fount, which I sin- 
cerely, believe to be the case, what 


an advantage this will be to the Eng- 
lish merchant on the Nile, and what 
a field is opened to the world, if, as 
I hope will be the case, England does 
not neglect this discovery ? 

But I must not expatiate too much 
on the merits and capabilities of 
inner Africa, lest I mislead any com- 
mercial inquirers; and it is as well 
to say at present, that the people 
near the coast are in such a state of 
slothful helplessness and insecurity, 
that for many years, until commerce, 
by steady and certain advance, sball 
in some degree overcome the existing 
apathy, and excite the population to 
strive to better their position, no one 
need expect to make a large fortune 
by dealing with them. That com- 
merce does make wonderful improve- 
ments on the barbarous habits of the 
Africans, can now be seen in the 
Masai country, and the countries 
extending north-westward from Mom- 
bas up through Kikuyu into the 
interior, where the process has been 
going on during the last few years. 
There even the roving wild pasto- 
rals, formerly untamable, are now 
gradually becoming reduced to sub- 
jection; and they no doubt will 
ere long have as strong a desire 
for cloths and other luxuries as 
avy other civilised’ beings, from the 
natural desire to equal in com- 
fort and dignity of appurtenances 
those whom they now must see con- 
stantly passing through their coun- 
try. Caravans are penetrating far- 
ther, and going in greater num- 
bers, every succeeding year, in 
those directions, and Arab merchants 
say that those countries are every- 
where healthy. The best proof we 
have that the district is largely pro- 
ductive is the fact that the cara- 
vans and competition increase on 
those lines more and more every 
day. I would add, that in the mean- 
while the staple exports derived from 
the far interior of the continent will 
consist of ivory, hides, and horas; 
whilst from the coast and its vici- 
nity the clove, the gum copal, some 
textile materials drawn from the 
banana, aloe and pine-apples, with 
oleaginous plants such as the ground- 
nut and cocoa-nut, are the chief 
exportable products. The cotton 
plant which grows here, judging 
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from its size and difference from 
the plant usually grown in India, 
I consider to be a tree cotton and 
a perennial. It is this cotton which 
the natives weave into coarse fabrics 
in their looms. Then, again, the 
coffee- plant of Uganda, before al- 
luded to, being a native of that 
place, and being consequently easily 
grown, ought in time to afford a very 
valuable article of export. Rice, 
although it is not indigenous to 
Africa, I believe is certainly cap- 
able of being produced in great quan- 
tity and of very superior quality ; 
and this is also the case with sugar- 
cane and tobacco, both of which are 
grown generally over the continent. 
There is also a species of palm grow- 
ing on the borders of the Tanganyika 
Lake, which. yields a concrete oil 
very much like, if not the same as, 
the palm-oil of Western Africa; but 
this is limited, and would never be 
of much value. Salt, which is found 
in great quantity in pits near the 
Malagarazi River, and the iron I 
have already spoken about, could 
only be of use to the country itself 
in facilitating traffic, and in maturing 
its resources. 

It is a singular piece of luck that, 
with a few pounds’ worth of kit, I 
should, in the course .of three weeks, 
have discovered and brought to light 
a matter, the importance of which 
cannot be over-estimated, and 
on which endless sums have been 
fruitlessly lavished for ages past by 
ambitious monarchs, and eager and 
enterprising governments. Thousands 
of years, | may say from Ptolemy 
to the present time, has this inquiry 
been going on, and now, so far as the 
main features and utility of such 
discovery are concerned, it is well- 
nigb, if not entirely, solved. But 
out of justice to my commandant, 
Captain Burtop, I must add that the 
advantages over all other men, un- 
der which I accomplished the jour- 
ney, are solely attributable to him. 
. For I was engaged in organising an 
expedition in another quarter of the 
globe when he induced me to relin- 
quish it, by inviting me to co-operate 
with him in opening up Africa ; and 
this brought me to Kazeh, the start- 
ing-point for my separate journey. 
These fertile regions have been 
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hitherto unknown from the same cange 
which Dr. Livingstone has so ably 
explained in regard to the western side 
of Africa—the jealoosy of the short. 
sighted people who live on the coast, 
who, ‘to preserve a monopoly of one 
particular article exclusively to them. 
selves (ivory), have done their best to 
keep everybody away from the inte. 
rior, I say shortsighted, for it is 
obvious that, were the resources of 
the country once fairly opened, the 
people on the coast would double or 
triple their present incomes, and 
Zanzibar would soon swell into a 
place of real importance. All hands 
would then be employed, and luxury 
would take the place of beggary. 

I must now (after expressing a fer- 
vent hope that England especially, 
and the civilised world generally, will 
not neglect this land of promise) 
call attention to the marked fact, 
that the Church missiovaries, resid- 
ing for many years at Zanzibar, 
are the prime and first promoters 
of this discovery. They have been 
for years past doing their utmost, 
with simple sincerity, to Christianise 
this negro land, and promote a ciy- 
ilised and happy state of existence 
for these benighted beings. During 
their sojourn among these blacka- 
moors, they heard from Arabs and 
others of many of the facts I have 
now stated, but only in a confused 
way, such as might be expected in 
information derived from an unedu- 
cated people. Amongst the more im- 
portant disclosures made by the 
Arabs was the constant reference 
to a large lake or inland sea, 
which their caravans were in the 
habit of visiting, It was a sin 
gular thing that, at whatever part 
of the coast the missionaries arrived, 
on inquiring from the travelling mer- 
chants where they went to, they one 
and all stated to an inland sea, the 
dimensions of which were such that 
nobody conld give any estimate of 
its length or width. The directions 
they travelled in pointed north-west, 
west, and south-west, and their ac- 
counts seemed to indicate a single 
sheet of water, extending from the 
Line down to 14° south latitade— 
a sea of about 840 miles in length, 
with an assumed breadth of two to 
three hundred miles. In fact, from 
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this great combination of testimony 
that water lay generally in a continu- 
ous line from the equator up to 14° 
south latitude, and, from not being 
able to gain information of there being 
any territorial separations to the said 
water, they very naturally, and I may 
add fortunately, created that monster 
slug of an inland sea which so much 
attracted the attention of the geogra- 
phical world in 1655-56, and caused 
our being sent out to Africa. The 
good that may result from this little, 
yet happy accident, will, i trust, 
prove, proportionately as large and 
fruitful as the produce from the 
symbolical grain of mustard-seed ; 
and nobody knows or believes in this 
more fully than one of the chief pro- 
moters of this exciting investigation, 
Dr. Rebmann. From these late ex- 
plorations, he feels convinced, as he 
has oftentimes told me, that the first 
step has been taken in the right di- 
rection for the development of the 
commercial resources of the country, 
the spead of civilisation, and the 
extension of our geographical know- 
ledge. 

As many churchmen, missionaries, 
and others, have begged me to pub- 
lish what facilities are open to the 


better prosecution of their noble ends. d 


in this wild country, I would cer- 
tainly direct their attention to the 
Karagwah district, in preference to 
any other. There they will find, I 
feel convinced, a fine healthy country ; 
a choice of ground from the moun- 
tain-top to the level of the Lake 
capable of affording them every com- 
fort of life which an isolated. place can 
produce ; and being the most remote 
region from the coast, they would 
have less interference from the Mo- 
hammedan communities that reside 
by the sea. But then, I think, mission- 
aries would have but a poor chance of 
success unless they went there in a 
body, with wives and families all as 
assiduous in working to the same 
end as themselves, and all capable of 
other useful occupations besides that 
of disseminating the gospel, which 
should come after, and not before, the 
people are awake and prepared to re- 
ceive it, As that country must be 
cold in consequence of its great alti- 
tude, the people would much sooner 
than in the hotter and more enérvat- 
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ing lowlands, learn any lessons of in- 
dustry they might be taught. To 
live idle in regard to everything but 
endeavouring to cram these empty- 
headed negroes with Scriptaral doc- 
trines, as has too often been and now 
is done, is, although apparently the 
straightest, the longest way to reach 
the goal of their desires. 

The missionary, I think, should be 
a Jack-of-all-trades—a man that can 
turn his hand to anything; and be- 
ing useful in all cases, he would, at 
any rate, make himself influential 
with those who were living around 
him. To instruct bim is the surest 
way of gaining a black man’s heart, 
which, once obtained, can easily be 
turned in any way the preceptor 
pleases, as is the case with all Asia- 
tics : they soon learn to bow to the 
superior intellect of the European, 
and, like children, are as easily ruled 
as a child is by his father. No 
better illustration of that can be 
found than in the Indian irregular 
cérps, where there is one chief to rule 
over them, and the interest is conse- 
quently undivided. The opposite 
again, is to be found in the regulars 
where the power is divided, and all, as 
we have lately seen, have gone to the 


ogs, ' 
25th.— We left Ulékampuri at 1 
A.M., and marched the last. eighteen 
miles into Kazeh under the delight- 
ful influence of a cool night and a 
bright full moon. As the caravan, 
according to its usual march of single 
file, moved along the serpentine foot- 
path in peristaltic motion, firing 
muskets and singing “the retarn,” 
the Unyanyembé villagers, men, wo- 
men, and children, came running out 
and flocking on it, piercing the air 
with loud sbrill noises, accompanied 
with the lullabooing of these fairs, 
which, once heard, can never be mis- 
taken. The crowd was composed in 
great part of the relatives of my por- 
ters, who evinced their feelings to- 
wards their adult masters as eagerly 
as stray deer do in ruuning to join a 
long-missing herd, The Arabs, one 
and all, came out to meet us, and es- 
corted us into theirdepét. Their con- 
gratulations were extremely warm, for 
they had been anxious for our safety 
in consequence of sundry rumours 
abroad concerning the war - parties 
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which lay in my track. Captain 
Burton greeted me on arrival at the 
old house, where I had the satisfac- 
tion of finding him greatly restored 
in health, and having everything 
about him in a high state of prepara- 
tion for the journey homewards. 

It affords me great pleasure to be 
able to report the safe return of 
the expedition in a state of high 
spirits and gratification. All en- 
joyed the salubrity of the climate, 
the kind entertainments of the 
sultans, the variety and richness of 
the country, and the excellent fare 
everywhere. Further, the Belooches, 
by their exemplary conduct, proved 
themselves a most efficient, willing, 
and trustworthy guard, and are deserv- 
ing of the highest encomiums ; they, 
with Bombay, have been the life and 
success of everything, and I sincerely 
hope they may never be forgotten. 
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Thus ends my Second Expeditio 
The Arabs told me I oolaaedl 
the Nyanza in fifteen to seventeen 
marches, and [I have returned 
in sixteen, altho I had to take 
a circuitous line instead of a direct 
one. The provisions, too, have just 
held out. took a supply for six 
weeks, and have completed that time 
this day. The total road-distance 
there and back is 452 miles, which, 
admitting that the Arabs made six- 
teen marches of it, gives them a 
marching rate of more than fourteen 
miles a-day. 

Tbe temperature is greater at this 
than at any other time of the year, 
in consequence of its being the end 
of the dry season; still, as will be 
seen by the unnexed register of one 
week, the Unyamuézi plateau is not 
unbearably hot, and far less so than 
the Indian plains, 


Thermometer hung in a passage of our house showed— Morning, Noon, and Afternoon 
respectively— 


6 aM, 9 A.M. Noon, 8 P.M. 6 PM. 
TZ0 150 840 860 840, 


Flo pea “se 880 


Mean temperature during first week or 
seven days of September 1858. 

Extreme: difference, 17° of variation dur- 
ing twelve hours of day. 


Thermometer suspended from ridge-pole of a one-cloth tent pitched in a close yard:— 


Gam. 9am. Noon. SPM. 6PM. 
650 850 108° 107° 800, Mean temperature. 
630 oe mm 1130 Extreme; difference, 60° of variation. 
List of Stores along this Line. 


Rice is grown at Unyanyembé, or wherever the Arabs settle, but is not common, 
es the negroes, considering it poor food, seldom eat it. 


Animal. 


Cows, sheep, goats, fowls, donkeys, 
eggs, milk, butter, honey. 

P., S.—Donkeys are very scarce ; only 
found in a few places in the Unya- 
muézi country. 





| Vegetable. 

Rice, jowari, bagri, maize, manioc, 
sweet potatoes, yams, pumpkins, melons, 
cucumbers, tobacco, cotton, pulse in 
great varieties, chilis, bénghans, plan- 
tains, tomatoes, 


The Quantity of Kit taken for the Journey consisted of— 


9 Gorahs Amerikan, 1 Gorah or piece of American sheeting=15 cloths of 4 


eubits each. 


30 Do. Kiniki, 1 Gorah Kiniki, a common indigo-dyed stuff, — 4 cloths of 4 


cubits each. 
1 Sahari, a coloured cloth. 
1 Uzar Dubwani, do. 
2 Barsati, do. 
20 Maunds white beads = 60 lb. 


stuff, 


3 Loads of rice grown at Unyanembé by the Arabs. 


These cloths are more expensive, being of better 


and are used chiefly by the sultans and 


other black swells. 








=_= 
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Expenditure for the Journey from 9th July to 25th August 1858. 


10 Belooches’ wages, 150 shukkas, or 4cubits a-piece Amerikan, . 
rations, given in advance, 30 lb. white — 
15 Pagazis’ wages, 75 shukkas Amerikan, ° . 
26 Men, including self, rations, 60 lb. white beads, . 
2 Pagazis, extra wages, 7 shukkas of Amerikan and Kiniki mixed, = 


Do. 


6 Sultan’s kuhongos or presents, 22 
Kiniki, mixed, 


Do. do. do. 


Total expenditure, 


As the shells which I found on the 
Tanganyika Lake have now been 
compared at the British Museum, 
and have been reported on by their 
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Value. 

= 100% 

= 5 

== 60 

= 10 

5 

shukkas of Amerikan and 

; : ‘ ; - = 16 

2 barsatis, . M = 3 
188$ 


Or £39, 3s. 4d. 


ot Mr. S. P. Woodward, 
F.G.8., I will give the account of 
them in his own words, in an ap- 
pendix. 


APPENDIX. 


ON SOME NEW FRESH-WATER SHELLS FROM CENTRAL AFRICA. 


BY 8. P. WOODWARD, 


F.G.8. COMMUNICATED BY PROFESSOR OWEN. 


(Mollusca, P]. Xtvi1.) 


The four shells which form the subject 
of the present note were collected by 
Captain Speke in the great fresh-water 
Lake Tanganyika, in Central Africa. 

The large bivalve belongs to the genus 
Tridini, Lamarck,—a group of river mus- 
sels, of which there are nine reputed 
species, all belonging to the African con- 
tinent. This little group has been divid- 
ed into several sub-genera. That to which 
the new shells belongs is distinguished 
by its broad and deeply-wrinkled hinge- 
line, and is called Pleiodon by Conrad. 
The posterior slope of this shell is en- 
crusted with tufa, as if there were lime- 
stone rocks in the vicinity of its habitat. 

The small bivalve is a normal Unio 
with finely-sculptured valves. 

The smaller univalve is concave be- 
neath, and so much resembles a Nerita 
or Calyptrea that it would be taken for 
a sea-shell if its history, were not well 
authenticated. It agrees’essentially with 
Lithoglyphus—a genus peculiar to the 
Danube, for the American shells referred 
to it are probably, or, I may say, certain- 
ly distinct. It agrees with the Danubian 
shells in the extreme obliquity of the 
aperture, and differs in the width of the 
umbilicus, which in the European species 
is nearly concealed by the callous colu- 
mellar lip. 

In the Upper Eocene Tertiaries of the 
Isle of Wight there are several estuary 
shells, forming the genus Globulus, Sow., 
whose affinities are uncertain, but which 
resemble Lithoglyphus. 

The Lake Tanganyika (situated in lat. 
30 to 8° S. and long. 30 E.), which is 
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several hundred miles in length, and 30 
to 40 in breadth, seems entirely discon- 
nected with the region of the Danube : 
but the separation may not always have 
been so complete, for there is another 
great lake, Nyanza, to the northward of 
Tanagnyika, which is believed by Speke 
to be the principal source of the Nile. 

The other univalve is a Melania, of 
the sub-genus Melanella (Swainson), simi-’ 
lar in shape to MV. hollandi of 8. Europe, 
and similar to several Eocene species of 
the Isle of Wight. Its colour, solidity, 
and tuberculated ribs, give it much the ap- 
pearance of a small marine whelk (Nassa); 
and it is found in more boisterous waters, 
on the shores of this great inland sea, 
than most of its congeners inhabit. 


1, Inna (PLEIODON) SPEKI, n. sp 

Shell oblong, ventricose, somewhat 
attenuated at each end ; base slightly 
concave; epidermis chestnut - brown, 
deepening to black at the margin ; ante- 
rior slope obscurely radiated ; hinge-line 
compressed in front and tuberculated, 
wider behind, and deeply wrinkled. 


Testa oblonga, twmida, extremitatibus 
Jere attenuata, basi subarcuata ; epi- 
dermide castaneo - fusca, marginem 
versus nigricante; linea cardinali 
antice compressa tuberculata, postice 
latiore, paucis rugis arata. 

2. UNIO BURTONI, 0. sp. 

Shell small, oval, rather thin, some- 
what pointed ’pehind ; umbones small, 
not eroded , pale olive, concentrically 
furrowed, and sculptured more or less 
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with fine divaricating lines; anterior 
teeth narrow, not prominent; posterior 
teeth laminar ; pedal scar confluent with 
anterior adduction. 


Testa parva, ovalis, tenuiuscula, postice 
subattenuata ; umbonibus parvis, 
acuminatis ; eperdimide pallide oli- 
vacea ; valvis lineolis divaricatis, 
decussatim exaratis ; dentibus cardi- 
nalibus angustis, haud prominenti- 
bus. 


3. LITHOGLYPHUS ZONATUS, 0. Sp. 


Shell .oblicular, hemispherical; spire 
very small ; aperture large, very oblique ; 
umbilicus wide and shallow, with an 
open fissure in the young shell ; lip con- 
tinuous in front with the umbilical ridge ; 
columella callous, ultimately covering the 
fissure ; body-whorl flattened, pale oliva- 
ceous, with two brown bands, darker at 
the apex; lines of growth crossed by 
numerous oblique, interrupted striz. 


Testa orbicularis, hemispheerica, lateum- 
bilicata (apud junior rimata), spira 
minuta ; apertura magna, valde ob- 
liqua ; labio calloso (in testa adulta 
rimam tegente) ; pallide olivircea, fas- 
cits duabus fuscis zonata ; lineis incre- 
menti striolis interruptis obliquatim 
decussatis. 


4, MELANIA (MELANELLA) NASSA, ND. sp. 


Shell ovate, strong, pale brown, with 
(sometimes) two dark bands; spire 
shorter than the aperture ; whorls flat- 
tened, ornamented with six brown spiral 
ridges crossed by a variable number of 
white, tuberculated, transverse ribs ; base 
of body-whorl with eight turberculated 
spiral ridges variegated with white and 
brown ; aperture sinuated in front; outer 
lip simple ; inner lip callous. 


Testa ovata, solida, pallide fusca, zonis 
2 nigricantibus aliquando notata ; 
spira apertura breviore ; anfractibus 
planulatis, lineis 6 fuscis spiralibus 
et costis tuberculatis ornatis ; aper- 
tura antice sinuata ; labro simplici ; 
labio calloso. 


P. 8. July 27th.—In addition tw the 
foregoing shells, several others were col- 
lected by Capt. Speke, when employed, 
under the command of Capt. Burton, in 
exploring Central Africa in the years 
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1856-59 ; these were deposited at the 
Geographical Society, and are now trans- 
ferred to the British Museum. 

A specimen of Ampullaria (Lanistes) 
sinistrorsa, Lea, and odd valves of two 
species of Unio both smooth and olive- 
coloured, were picked up in the Ugogo 
district, an elevated plateau in lat. 6> to 
To §., long. 340 to 850 E. ' 

A large Achatina, most nearly related 
to A. glutinosa, Pfr., is the ‘ common 
snail” of the region between lake Tan. 
ganyika and the Kast coast. Fossil speci- 
mens were obtained in the Usagara dis- 
trict, at a place called Maroro, 3000 feet 
above the sea, overlooking the Lufigi 
River, where it intersects the coast-range 
(lat. To to 8 &., long. 860 to 37° E.) 

Another common land-snail of the 
same district is the well-known ‘“ Buli- 
mus caillaudi, Pfr.,” a shell more nearly 
related to Achatina than Bulimus. 

Captain Speke also found a solitary 
example of Bulimus ovoideus, Brug., in a 
musjid on the island of Kilwa (lat. 9° 8, 
long. 390 to 400 E.) This species is 
identical with B. grandis, Desh., from 
the island of Nosse Bé, Madagascar, and 
very closely allied to B. liberianus, Lea 
from Guinea. , 


P.S.—It may be interesting as 
well as useful to many readers of 
this Magazine, to know that Dr. 
Petermann is “ now drawing up all 
Knoblicher’s astronomical observa- 
tions, and intends to make a map 
shortly of the Upper Nile, as far as 
he has seen it.” These observations 
are the ones alluded to in the body 
of my journal, and, as I mentioned 
there, were kindly furnished me by Dr. 
Petermann. 

P.P.S.-For a more complete 
knowledge of the countries I have 
aimed to describe, I would recommend 
geographical inquirers to apply to the 
Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don a few weeks hence, when all my 
observations will have been computed, 
and a correct map will have been 
drawn up from them. 


J. H. Spexe, Captain, F.R.G.S, 
46th Regl., Bengal N. J. 
Surveyor to the E, A, Expedition. 
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A WEEK IN 

First day—A Fog.—There is a 
great deal to be said about fogs. 
Pat for the foolish general prejudice 
against those caprices of nature, a fog 
is not to be despised among the acci- 
dents of climate. I do not know that 
there is any other phase of our unfail- 
ing insular theme, The Weather, any- 
thing like so dramatic and interesting. 
A bright day—very well, there it is 
—what more can you make of it?— 
describe the sunshine, how it drops 
through the leaves (if there are any) 
and throws down irregular gleams 
through the house-tops, and falls in 
misty, moty, dazzling breadth through 
the long, languid, fainting street— 
and when you have said all, you will 
find it much more forcible and em- 
phatic to turn back to your first 
phrase, and repeat it is a bright day. 
And then as for rain—what is to be 
said about rain? Either it sweeps in 
sheets of falling water, oblique and 
white, from heaven to earth—or it 
tumbles down in cloudfuls, impe- 


tuous and sharp, a stray overflow of 
mischief from some angelic carnival 
—or it drizzles down still and spite- 
ful and persistent, like — February. 
But fog is piquant and mysterious, 


a totally different influence. Let us 
cross over to this low stone-wall. 
Who can tell what that river is, nes- 
tling down below there? It might be 
the Thames, it might be the Seine, it 
might be a nobody of a stream, un- 
known in polite society. It is, how- 
ever, the Arno. And having thus 
introduced this august individual to 
your acquaintance, who will venture 
to say what are the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, to us invisible, which fill 
up this landscape which we cannot 
see? Here is nothing in the world 
but a flow of water, running strong, 
yet running calm, a little brown from 
the hills, and which we cannot trace 
to its opposite bank. A little way to 
the left, something hangs dimly in 
mid-sky, as one might suppose—or 
rather in mid-distance, there being 
no sky, no heaven, no earth, nothing 
but fog—which is a bridge. Where 
does that bridge cross to, do you sup- 
pose? Whither flows this myste- 
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rious stream, of which the coming and 
the going are equally lost in that 
white obscure? What mysterious 
enchanted palaces and people may be 
dreaming yonder, on that other side, 
which is to us no human limited 
locality, but Infinitude and The Un- 
known? Out of that visionary blank 
it requires no strain of imagination 
to raise such glories as become the 
Medicean capital. Free Italy, grace- 
ful, glorious, alive with art and polity 
in her subtle heart, with youth and 
freshness in her veins, with her mar- 
ble unsmirched, and her robes unsoil- 
ed, waits for us behind this vapour- 
veil. Yes, it is a fog—and for one 
day more Dante’s Florence is the in- 
conceivable city, the home of the 
imagination, that place which people 
set out to discover wherever they 
travel to, but never find. 

This, then, being the complexion 
of our first day in Florence, I ask 
everybody, what better we could do 
than find out the perfections of the 
fog. It was not like that fog which 
shrouded London a fortnight since. 
Those profound brown shadows, that 
lurid gloom, those rolling ghosts of 
smoke, are not in the Italian skies. 
This is the fog of hills and rivers— 
pure, white, shadowy—veiling off a 
majestic personage whose grand pro- 
portions are dimly visible at points 
here and there when you approach 
the veil. However, it is a little un- 
fortunate for practical purposes— 
there is not much to be seen—that 
must be granted ; for Florence might 
be situated on a vast plain, or near 
the sea-shore, or at the foot of Mont 
Blanc, for anything we could say to 
the contrary. Here, however, is the 
Lung’ Arno, the “ Along Arno,” the 
familiar affectionately-titled promen- 
ade of the Florentines, with its low 
river-wall on one side, and its impos- 
ing line of lofty hotels and lodging- 
houses on the other, and its irregular 
pavement, where carriages and people 
get along together, each at his own 
respective risk, and small Italian 
“fast” equipages, dart at full gallop 
whenever they can get a chance, 
through the crowd. There is not 
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much of a crowd here to-day. There 
are none of those provincial fine ladies, 
with alarmingly small bonnets and 
prodigious crinoline, whom we shall 
see hereafter. Stout fellows enough, 
ruddy and hearty, lounge about at 
the street corners, with greatcoats 
buttoned’ round their necks, and the 
sleeves hanging loose and graceful 
from their shoulders; aud homely 
women, with coloured cotton hand- 
kerchiefs tied over their ears, trot 
about on domestic errands, which 
cannot be put off even for the fog— 
with, amongst them, of course, that 
unfailing sprinkling of enterprising 
English, who will keep abroad, what- 
ever the weather may be, and insist 
on carrying on their sight-seeing, 
though it is next to impossible to see 
anything. One can even see forlorn 
carriages looming through the fog— 
those carriages where the commis- 
sionaire on the box answers all the 
purpose of a peripatetic signboard— 
which are conveying back to their 
hotels unfortunate people who have 
given in, and acknowledge the hope- 
lessness of their business. Now and 
then a little group stop as we do, at 
the windows of the little mosaic 
shops. These are the only embellish- 
ments to-day of the deserted and half- 
invisible promenade. Windows full 
of row upon row of unset brooches, 
each with its dainty cluster of tiny 
flowers — a petrified flower-garden. 
If I were an English papa, with a 
grown-up daughter on each arm of 
me, like that worthy gentleman before 
us, I would not stop to look in at 
Bianchini’s window in a fog. The 
said fog begins to melt in milky dew 
as one looks on—the pavement grows 
wet, one cannot tell how—the damp 
rises into one’s throat. But for the 
name of the thing, one might as 
well have dropped into the midst of 
an easterly haar at St. Andrews, or 
fallen upon a misty day in Cambridge, 
or the Fens—and there is nothing for 
it but to wind our melancholy way 
back to our hotel. 

The hotel is a castle—a barrack— 
a small principality of itself. You 
turn to the left when you have reach- 
ed the first floor, and then you turn 
to the right, and then you turn to 
the left again ere you reach, after a 
quarter of an hour’s walk, our apart- 
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ment, where Jack Frost himself has 
taken refuge before us, and holds 
possession stoutly. Pile high the 
hissing logs, draw the chairs to the 
fire, keep out the draughts! Alas, 
it is more easily said than done. 
There is a door at your right hand, 
and a door at your left hand, and a 
door behind—they all open into in- 
terminable suites of rooms, one with- 
in another, with not one door in 
fifty which fits tight. For you are 
in Italy, a country of the sun—you 
have reached the sunny south! The 
floor is tiled, and carpeted from the 
thin looms of Kidderminster ; there 
is nothing but stone and marble, and 
universal chill—and another quarter 
of an hour’s walk through those 
ghostly stone passages ere you can 
hope for dinner. Oh much-abused 
climate of England, where the cold 
keeps out of doors, and comfort lives 
within! Shall we ever speak ill of 
thee again ? 

But here let me pause to note the 
odd fact, not sufficiently appreciated, 
of the superior endurance of those 
‘‘fervid children of the south”—those 
passionate populations 3 by 
“the glowing skies of Italy” — and 
so on—as we have all heard a hun- 
dred times. We, in England, sup- 
pose that nobody can bear cold or 
storm like ourselves. Mr. Kingsley 
likes the east wind, and muscular 
Christianity prides itself in believing 
that English sports in general belong 
to bad weather, and that thus we show 
our innate Anglo-Saxon superiority 
to the ills of nature. What a piece 
of humbug! Giacomo down below ' 
there, with his arms out of his sleeves, 
is twenty times as good a philoso- 
pher as Mr. Kingsley; instead of 
making convulsive efforts to keep 
himself warm as an _ Englishman 
would do in his position, the good- 
natured fellow does nothing more 
than dance from one foot to the other 
as he hums his barcarolle, and hugs 
up under the greatcoat which hangs 
from his shoulders a certain earthen- 
ware vessel which we shall see to- 
morrow. The chances are that there 
is not a fire-place of any description, 
save the charcoal stove which boils 
the soup in the paternal mansion 
from which he comes, and that from 
autumn to spring he never sees a fire 
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Neither are there any carpets, even 
of Kidderminster, upon Giacomo’s 
tiles. He lives in a Spartan defiance 
of the cold — fireless, comfortless — 
with stone walls and a stone floor 
surrounding his bed, braving out a 
hard winter in gaunt cold houses 
which are made to defend him against 
the heat, and which, somehow, have 
managed to ignore the harder season ; 
and it-is only when he sees the 
shivering Englishman — the Anglo- 
Saxon—crouching over his fire, that 
the light-hearted Florentine learns 
what it is to grumble at the cold. 
Yes, it is we who have imported 
stoves and, carpets into the stone 
houses of Italy. It is we who find 
the chill overpowering when grim 
winter takes-up his yearly dwelling 
in those marble halls; and then we 
go bragging over our foxhunting and 
our shooting, and protest that “ we 
are a stern people, and winter suits 
us!” Oh bootless boast! Without 
apy defence but that greatcoat with 
its empty sleeves, and the mysterious 
earthenware pan in his hand, Gia- 
como there, with his downy adoles- 
cent cheeks like dark peaches, and 
his good-nature and his barcarolle, 
will beat us and our winter experi- 
ences all to nothing—though nobody 
will pretend to say that he is of a 
stern people, or that winter suits the 
sun-loving Etruscan race. 

Let me note here also another 
rather odd fact which deserves in- 
quiry — Why is it that one so often 
finds one’s-self a sudden intruder up- 
on a merry English dinner-party when 
one takes orfe’s seat at a continental 
table-d’hOte ? Are the other inhab- 
itants of the world too wise to run 
their chance of fogs on the Arno, or 
bad weather elsewhere? It is a curi- 
ons field of inquiry, worthy of investi- 
gation ; but let us not say English— 
English - speaking. That ineffable 
personage opposite is far toq splen- 
didly got up for a Britisher. If one 
listens a little one will find out that 
the lady is moved by a perpetual 
desire to know whether people she 
meets are English or Americans —a 
kind of curiosity which never enters 
into four obtuse insular understand- 
Ings. Next to her are two sisters— 
one, an old aquiline young lady, the 
other, snub and stout-— who are ex- 
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changing experiences with the mili- 
tary gentleman over the way. There 
are great lamentations over the fog. 
“But did you observe how dry it 
was ?” asks one of the sisters —“ so 
dry! quite different from fogs in 
England”—at which a polite silence 
falls upon the table, and her inter- 
locutor makes a little amazed bow to 
save himself from the positive fix 
of an assent. Then there is an Irish- 
man who has been a long walk to 
see Mario’s villa, and is great upon 
the cigars, and pipes, and tobacco- 
boxes of that illustrious retreat, in 
which the aquiline sister takes a 
dignified interest, and which calls 
forth a smothered anecdote from the 
very fine lady about the habits of 
Mario and a visit to America. Then 
the military gentleman strikes in, 
not to be outdone. He has been 
into the Archducal gardens, which 
to-day are open to the populace. 
He thinks the people are “a villan- 
ous set of fellows ; I was very glad 
to know I had my stiletto in my 
pocket,” he says. I am afrajd he is 
only, after all, a disguised shopkeep- 
er in mustaches. Poor Giacomo out 
of doors! Could these dangling 
sleeves of thine belie thy peach 
cheeks and make thee villanous? I 
think Il Signore Inglese, with his 
stiletto in his pocket, was a worse 
apparition under the cypress trees. 

It is strange to look out upon the 
night, all veiled and lost in this mist, 
with its little circle of visible lamps, 
shining double in the little spot of 
visible water, and an unknown town 
throbbing around, hidden away in 
the fog, and sending up its hum and 
its outcries in a strange language, 
unfamiliar to one’s ears. I don't 
know whether the impression which 
came upon me here is at all a com- 
mon one; but somehow the strange- 
ness, the invisibleness, of the un- 
known place where we knew nobody, 
seemed to convey a certain miracu- 
lous character to it like a dream. 
Those great events of the past which 
make such changes in one’s personal 
history, somehow went out of my 
recollection. Coming in from the 
night, an involuntary impression 
came upon me of writing all about it 
to my father and my mother, who, 
Heaven help us, were long ago out of 
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reach of writing ; and I remembered 
that, like a momentary pang, as if 
I had beard the news for the first 
time. This strange feeling remains 
with me. I cannot tell how. I 
don’t think I should be surprised to 
see in the crowd old friends passing, 
who are dead ; and once at church 
during prayers, when somebody came 
rustling into the seat close by me, I 
could not describe to anybody the 
strange impression I bad, that when 
I raised my head I should see the 
two old people there, in all their 
well - remembered dress, by whose 
side I had sat at church for years, 
Strange pranks of fancy ! — involun- 
tary protestations of the heart how 
slight a thing death is after all ; and 
how there is an unknown country 
where, once arrived, Death is dead 
and over—and where they all wait 
for us—they, who are neither at home 
nor here. 

Second Day.—A fog at Florence is 
rot necessarily limited to one day. 
However, here is a bright cheerful 
sunshiny morning, and that opposite 
bank of the river which was Infini- 
tude yesterday, is to-day a line of 
tall houses with green shutters, a 
dome, and a campanile shining over 
them, a cloudless sky, and a dazzling 
breadth of sunshine. And figures 
move like bees on the Lung’ Arno, 
Here they are once more, those 
youthful Giacomos, with _ their 
peachy cheeks — big, large-limbed, 
well - looking, — nay, honest - looking 
lads, who might surely be good for 
something ; some of them with great 
cloaks wrapped round them, and 
picturesquely thrown over the left 
shoulder — not without a revelation 
of coloured lining, if the vestment is 
so fortunate as to possess it ; some 
with the universal greatcoat, and 
its vacant sleeves—all wearing round 
hats of black felt, low, and with 
turned-up brims, much like the pre- 
sent fashion for little boys at home. 
The young women of the same class 
have enormous hats of straw, the 
native manufacture of this place, 
pinned on to the back of the head, 
and helplessly flapping in the wind, 
good for nothing that one cam per- 
ceive but to act as a gigantic fan or 
flapper to the unlucky wearer, whose 
head is completely exposed, and who 
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is quite without shelter either from 
cold or sun. And now, in the daylight, 
it is easy to perceive this odd little 
ronnd pan of earthenware, with a 
handle across by which it is carried 
like a basket, which is in every- 
body’s hand. Serving-women going 
to market cuddle it under their 
shawls ; old people, sitting on the 
little ledge of pavement in the sun, 
hold it on their knees and nurse it 
there like a child. The young fellows 
permit the edge of it to be seen be- 
neath their cloaks as they carry it 
swinging by their side. There is one 
in the sentinel’s sentry-box for his 
occasional refreshment—and the beg- 
gar comes up to you rubbing his 
hands over the handle of his, and 
chanting across it his melancholy 
supplication. What do you sup- 
pose this universal consoler is — this 
bosom friend? It is a little pan of 
charcoal smouldering in white ashes 
—and it is thus that every man car- 
ries along with him his own fire. 

Now for what was to be seen. 
The first thing to be seen, as it ap- 
pears to me, is this bright, clear, de- 
lightful sunny river, where every- 
thing shines in a wonderful glory of 
reflection not to be described. ‘T'wo 
tall rows of tall houses — by grace 
of necessity and good taste anything 
but regular—-of different heights and 
different dimensions, with windows 
breaking out at all sorts of prepos- 
terous levels, with open galleries on 
the roof, and those naive and single- 
turreted little towers, which being 
made for the plain reason than an- 
other room was wanted, and not a 
whole floor, takes grace of the util- 
ity, and are a characteristic feature 
in Italian architecture -—— shine in it 
all day long, with all their twinkles 
of green shutters and windows, and 
all the groups at the same. And to 
us the dark span of the bridge, the 
solid arch above, and the shadowy 
arch below, and the circles of light 
and sunshine, and indescribable col- 
our that pierces through between, 
crossing over that light air between 
the bright sky and the river, which 
answers to every passing shade of 
reflection has in it something of fas- 
cination and magic. It is not any- 
thing very wonderful in the view, 
though there are snow-hills on the 
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horizon that touch into a climax 
with thin silvery white the perfec- 
tion of light and colour in the scene ; 
it is an indescribable something, an 
atmosphere, a breadth, a glory of the 
* elements. It reminded me a little 
(not that it bears the slightest re- 
semblance to it, but that the effect 
is partially the same) of that picture 
of Millais’, of two years ago, where 
everybody found the horse wooden, 
and where the figures were supposed 
to verge on the ludicrous, but which, 
notwithstanding, carried a wonder- 
ful visionary, inexplainable air about 
it—a breath of the middle ages—of 
real nuns upon the river-side, and 
the meditative eve, which leaped 
past all criticism into one’s heart. 
The Arno does the like; one can- 
not say the houses are grand except 
in height, but the scene is magical 
—it is air, it is water, it is reflec- 
tion; it is sunshine flooded over an 
irregular mass of stone; it is the 
refined and glorified image of real 
things presented in an ideal mirror 
—every river does so more or less— 
but I never saw apy river do it so 
entirely as this. 

And up above us yonder is the 
old bridge with all its little crazy 
tenements, and tints of green and 
pink and yellow—a street as well as 
a bridge, covered with the low old 
houses of the goldsmiths’ craft. In 
the centre, the painter’s eye of its 
architect has divided the close little 
clinging bouses, which seem to grow 
on and cling there like some produc- 
tion of nature, and left an open space 
arched and vaulted over, through 
which there comes, like a framed 
picture, a glance of the upper river, 
of the knolls and the trees on the 
projecting bank, and of the moun- 
tains themselves beyond all. What 
strange instinctive perceptions of 
what was best these poor old igno- 
rant benighted people had in their 
day, when one comes to think of it! 
Who would dream nowadays of send- 
ing a painter from his easel to build 
a bridge? But, for my own part, I 
had rather have that open arch ia 
the Ponte Vecchio than an unim- 
peachable Tiaddeo Gaddi of the more 
orthodox kind. This city of Florence 
belongs altogether to that old time. 
There is no to-day in it to jostle out 
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the grand, stately, narrow, boastful, 
municipal yesterday off the srene; 
and one can comprehend how a man, 
the moment there was proved to be 
something in him, was set to work 
with all his faculties, not to paint 
pictures merely, but to glorify and 
beautify the town, and make Florence 
splendid and princely however he 
could do it best, himself being as 
jealous for the success of the brag as 
apy other man. It is all very well 
to speak of art and the progress of 
art as an object of life ; but I suspect 
when the abstract object was Flor- 
ence instead of Art—when this tan- 
gible city, fair of nature, had to be 
exalted over all the Pisas, and Bo- 
lognas, and Siennas of the neigh- 
bourhood, a work which any burgher 
had as much heart to as a Medici— 
when patriotism was intensified into 
local attachment, and the people re- 
garded their city with all the caress- 
ing and adorning love which sur- 
rounds a beautiful bride or a favourite 
sister, the impulse was more personal, 
the inspiration more direct. ‘The in- 
fluence of this sentiment is visible 
throughout the whole town; every- 
thing done in the grand days of 
Florence catries a certain defiance 
and brag in its beauty. Can any- 
body else show such a cathedral? 
—such towers, such palaces, such 
churches? Was ever town so per- 
fect, so noble, so splendidly adorned ? 
Nothing but this could bave moved 
to such superb liberality the citizens 
of that gorgeous time; perhaps no- 
thing could have so stimulated the 
exertions of everybody engaged. It 
was a matter of personal exaltation 
to employers and employed; the very 
workmen wrought with inspiration, 
and felt their national credit involved. 
It is an amusing comment enough 
upon the politico - philanthropical 
idea of an. united Italy. But these 
times return no more. Art nowadays 
must be cosmopolitan, and forgets 
that when art was at its grandest, 
art was local, and that the magouifi- 
cence of these old towers, which all 
the world goes to visit, arises from 
the fact that Genius, less careful of 
itself than nowadays, set to work 
heartily, not to produce works of one 
description to be scattered among 
connoisseurs throughout the world, 
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but throwing itself into everything 
needful, be it bridge, be it gate, be 
it fortification, be it picture, laboured 
with the cheerful daylight form of a 
practicable and visible purpose. Mr. 
Ruskin, who thinks it is a sin to 
spend money upon Manchester draw- 
ing-rooms, and would have the cot- 
ton-spinning magnates buy Verona 
instead, might almost find a more 
palatable lesson to preach to them 
from the text of this Florence. Sup- 
pose an artist might have something 
else to do in this world than paint 
cabinet pictures? Suppose he fell 
into love with his native town, as 
Michael Angelo did, and made a 
visionary bride to himself out of his 
Florence, and set his wits to work 
how to array her forth, how to shape 
her outline, and adorn her frames? 
This is the impulse which made 
Verona—perhaps it might make a 
great deal even of a Manchester— 
and it is certain that the result is 
more real and tangible, more dis- 
tinctly to be realised and identified, 
than even the treasury of a picture- 
gallery. And it is impossible to find 


a clearer interpretation of the dif- 


ference between art ancient and art 
modern than is to be found in 
Florence. A strait society, confined 
within those turreted and castled 
walls—an intense local pride, love, 
and vanity, which had no objects so 
close at heart as the humiliation of 
its neighbours by the exhibition of 
its own wealth and glory—a_ civic 
population, where every man knew 
every other man’s origin, and where, 
at the height of fame and popu- 
larity, the great painter was still the 
son of the garland-maker, and content 
to glorify that distinction. These were 
the days when the artist carried on 
embassies, conducted fortifications, 
bore a hand in wars; but when he 
returned to work, carried, with him, 
into whatever he was about, the 
enthusiastic sympathy of scores of 
shopkeepers and workmen and sim- 
ple bourgoisie, who had been at 
school with the lad, and had known 
him all their lives, and took honour 
in his triumph. And thus the fami- 
liar popular regard grew round him, 
and stimulated his hands, He was 
a capable man, ready for whatever 
might be needed, not a student with 
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his brushes and his palette and no- 
thing else to stand upon. When 
anything new was to be done, a 
quarter part of the town turned 
eager eyes upon him. Perhaps the 
other quarters had each their own 
champion. Then came such com- 
petitions as the world does not see 
nowadays—where every man’s heart 
was in the strife—where the master 
fell into a burst of simple admira- 
tion over his own work when he 
had finished it, yet, magnanimously 
amazed at the excellence of his rival, 
cried out, in simple-hearted acknow- 
ledgment of a superior, “To thee it 
is given to make the Christ—to me 
the Contadini;” and where the citi- 
zen’s delight in the glorification of 
his town seems to have been enough 
to neutralise the artist’s disappoint- 
ment when enother hand was chosen 
to do it. These were the days when 
all Tuscany had a festival because a 
gate was fixed at the Baptistery, and 
when everybody worshipped with an 
affectionate superlative admiration 
the accomplished glories of Ja bella 
Firenze, the city of their hearts. 
Think of that proud Florentine, Ja- 
bouring hugely all day long in bis 
own arrogant fashion for the same 
embellishment, who counts these Bap- 
tistery gates of it for gates of heaven, 
and challenges Donatello’s Marco to 
speak to him, and has himself buried, 
that invincible, unslayable soul, who 
could not comprehend dying, when he 
could still see Brunelleschi’s dome, 
the pride of Florence, rising grand 
into the Italian skies! Yes, think 
of Michael Angelo, with his grey 
rampart yonder defending the slope 
where San Miniato shines in the 
sunshine, and where the Austrian 
bullets still appear imbedded in the 
medieval wall—with his big David 
in the busy Piazza, and his bigger 
shadow pervading with its fervent 
home-love, its heroic admiration, 
its arrogant local pride, this town 
of Florence; and then think of an 
English painter in his studio, with 
hopes of the Royal Academy, and 
dazzling dreams of society — whose 
“success” is to have picture-dealers 
squabbling over his works, and to 
be taken “out” perpetually, and 
perhaps to ruin himself in a vain 
emulation, and count it for his 
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highest social glory that a Duke or 
a Marquis honours the artist’s board. 
There he is, lost in London, which 
perhaps he hates, and most likely 
never wastes a thought upon, strag- 
gling up in the crowd, intent upon 
mounting on the shoulders of fame 
and getting on in the world; or, if 
be does not do so, a very blamable 
person, without any regard for the 
interests of his family, as everybody 
will allow. Is it wonderful that the 
men have changed with the times? 
Does anybody’s heart go into the 
Houses of Parliament? Is it any 
longer possible to adorn with all the 
loving fancies of genius one’s home, 
where ove knows every lane and 
corner where one’s forefathers have 
lived, and where one’s children will 
be, and where everybody knows the 
origin and the story, the rise and 
the progress, of the homeborn poet? 
Nay, must not the young genius 
burry off rather into the multitude, 
where no man shall be able to call 
him Andrew of the Tailor, or re- 
member his father’s shop, where 
shame of his humble birth will make 
him either boast of it, or be silent 


as death on the subject, and where 
all his energies shall be directed, by 
means of his pictures, to get on in 


the world? Very well, getting on in 
the world is a perfectly honest and 
legitimate ambition. But that is 
one reason why there is no Florence 
in England, and not a Michael 
Angelo, nor even an Andrea del 
Sarto, to be heard of at present in 
the artistic world. 

It is not possible to avoid some 
little digression of thought on this 
subject in entering such a place. For 
Florence is pervaded by the memory 
of those men of the past, and by 
their enthusiasm and admiration for 
those lovely everlasting monuments 
of art which were new in their days, 
and are shrines and places of pil- 
grimage to us. It is not easy to pass 
unmoved by that marble slab in the 
wall which commemorates the spot 
where Dante sat on summer nights 
gazing at Giotto’s tower, or to look 
without a certain thrill at that hard 
Roman visage in Santa Croce, which 
looks through the opened doors to- 
wards the beloved Duomo and its 
glorious dome. Who can say how 
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often he looks through his own eyes 
of stone upon that distant and lofty 
vision; or when the passage yonder 
may be yielded to us with a stately 
invisible grace by a still greater 
one of the immortals? The very 
streets are inspired with this living 
love of those dead men, Their 
visionary presence watches over the 
city they loved better than an army. 
Here they were born, and out of 
here they will never die. 

And it is under similar conditions 
that all the great art-cities of the 
world have grown into that complete 
enrichment and adorning in which 
we wonder to find them standing 
“like a bride arrayed for her hus- 
band ””—whether it be in Flemish 
coif and ruffles, or in Italian robe and 
veil. To be sure old Nuremberg in 
its Bavarian plain, or those quaint 
wealthy burgher-boasts, which stud 
like bosses of rich ornament the rich 
lowlands of Flanders, are perhaps 
more complete and perfect specimens 
of their kind than is this city of 
Florence, though none can boast so 
illustrious a confraternity. And we 
go and crib “‘examples ” out of them 
like sages, as we are, and think it is 
all because of the particular period 
of their Gothic, or fashion of their 
decoration, and so build a Gothic of 
our own in imitation, and wonder 
how it fails of the effect, without ever 
finding out that it is not Gothic but 
local love and pride, and wealth and 
boasting, and the universal primitive 
affectionate vanity which is resolute 
to make its own dwelling fairer than 
its neighbour’s, and loves to adorn, 
wherever adorning is possible, its 
dear hereditary home. As for us, on 
the contrary, so far from making love 
to our town and priding ourselves 
upon its beauty, our aim is to get as 
far away as possible—so far, that our 
grandfathers would have taken a 
week to think about such a journey 
as we make calmly every morning 
into business, if that afflicting neces- 
sity exists for us;,and there is no 
more popular English sentiment than 
that “God made the country, but 
man made the town.” Taking this 
for our creed, we let the bricklayer 
and the town surveyor do the meaner 
business for us, and despise the 
whole affair; and Mr. Ruskin going 
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to Manchester finds only brick shells 
of warehouses ten stories high, and 
sham Palladian fronts of offices and- 
hospitals, belted round at a respect- 
fal distance by groves of villas, where 
the insensible cotton-spinners do de- 
coration in their drawing-rooms, and 
spend no end of money in upholstery 
and gardening; and that eccentric 
oracle flushes into glorious descrip- 
tions of the old glorious cities which 
men have loved and lived for, and 
bids the English trader buy Verona, 
as the only impossible, fantastic, half 
sincere, half contemptuous advice 
which can be given him under his 
circumstances, We are tempted to 
try another equally impossible, and 
out of time. What if all those rich, 
well-intentioned. people were but to 
live in Manchester, and taking to 
liking and growing proud of it? 
What if the artist-tithe of the popu- 
lation, instead of straining its ambi- 
tious soul exclusively on pictures, 
were to turn its ready hand to every- 
thing, and find stones and bricks as 
worthy implements as brushes and 
pigments? What if the cotton- 
spinning world, ignoring the “sea- 
son,” and scorning fashion, and 
proving itself superior to the bland- 
ishments of London, were to throw 
its whole heart into the uphill en- 
terprise of making its own dwelling- 
place the finest town in Christendom, 
and embellishing its daily paths with 
all the delicate fancy and affectionate 
ornament which it was in the local 
heart to devise? The result might 
look odd enough perbaps in this 
first generation; but a few hundred 
years of time improves composition 
mightily, and has a wonderfal pic- 
turesque effect upon everything that 
has the least possibility of beauty in 
it. We shall never cee that reforma- 
tory movement—that change in the 
economy of great towns; but there 
is more reasonableness in this im- 
possibility than in that other impos- 
sibility touching the purchase of 
Verona, and there can be very little 
doubt that this is how all these 
Veronas and Florences, these Ghents 
and Nurembergs, came to be what 
they are. 

If all this digression originated in 
the bridge, which is—as much as all 
those saints gazing at us with serene 
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sweet faces, from their gilt back- 
ground and little frames of taber. 
nacle-work, which are more recog- 
nisable by that name—a_ genuine 
Taddeo Gaddi—it becomes us to 
bring the reader straightway within 
sight of a greater painter’s more me- 
morable work, Through the narrow 
streets where great palaces frown 
upon the way, where this vast 
Strozzi Palazzo glooms like an open 
Newgate in the sunshine, grand 
enough, I suppose, but dismal, with 
its massive courses of unhewn stone, 
embellished here and there by great 
iron rings fixed into the walls, and 
meant to support torches for an 
illamination, but looking rather like 
disused fetters thrust out, an appro- 
priate decoration upon the invincible 
prison front,—through the deep gully 
of this darkling pass, where sunshine 
never reaches beyond the third story, 
and where, deep down in the shade, 
at doors of cellars and steps of houses, 
sheaves of lilies of the valley touch 
the February weather into spring, 
we make our way to the heart of 
Florence. Stand here in the open 
space beside this movable shop of 
humble drapery, with its coloured 
handkerchiefs and homely gowns and 
aprons. Never mind that low round 
building at your left hand, though 
that is Dante’s “ Mio bel san Gio- 
vanni,’ and there are Ghiberti’s 
matchless _gates. Look yonder, 
straight before you—saw you ever 
mortal piece of masonry go up into 
the skies so clear, so fair, with such 
an exquisite poise of strength and 
grace? It is but a square tower, 
without either spire or pinnacle. It 
neither springs from the earth into 
clustering arch and shaft flowering 
forth in imperishable stone, like the 
northern Gothic, nor sets steadfast 
pillars down upon the soil, and 
weights the world with its bland 
beauty, like the sightless Muse of 
Greece ; yet out of that simplest form 
what loftiness, what lightness, what 
solidity! how assured and grand the 
line of that calm eminence, how firm 
the solitary attitude, the light gleam- 
ing all around it, as one feels secure 
the winds and the storms might come 
without sending a tremor through its 
steadfast frame, or detaching an or- 
nament from the walls. So high, so 
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pure, so simple, a triumph of poise 
and proportion, perhaps dull stone 
would have made this grand fancy 
austere, but its delicate marble gives 
perfect expression to the sentiment 
of the design. Soft in every tone 
and tint of colour, with a polish and 
a dazzle as of snow, where the sun- 
shine lights upon that virgin panel, 
which is white as light itself, and will 
bear no other comparison. Yet not 
much of white, not snow-cold and 
passionless, like an alabaster model 
or a marble statue; creaming into 
tints of yellow, of brown, of every 
indescribable gradation of hue—col- 
our seems almost too strong a word 
—there is nothing blank or dead in 
this wonderful monument, but in- 
stead, a living variety and animation 
which under all changes of the at- 
mosphere preserves its interest, and 
gleams forth when the sun comes 
with its interpreting touches, in a 

rfect revelation. It was not here, 
but at the other side of the long pi- 
azza, that yonder mysterious man 
who had been among the spirits, 
came to the stone bench by the wall, 
and sat in the sweet evening air, gaz- 
ing at that tower. How the sun- 
shine, which had long since left the 
deep shade of the streets, played 
about its upper lines, flashing out the 
snowy facets one by one, and burning 
into richer tints the veins of yellow 
and olive and brown high up yonder 
in the arid heaven ;—how that light 
stole and lingered away, with a last 
and yet a last return, to those gleam- 
ing lines and panels ;—how at last, 
all cooled and grave out of that il- 
lumination, the fair Campanile, grow- 
ing whiter and greyer, stood calm 
against the sky over which rosy 
sunset shades came and faded, and 
smiled through the air, all murmur- 
ous with hums of voices, a house- 
hold presence, dear and _ lovely, 
a Michael or a Raphael, wrapt and 
pale; until at last the Italian stars 
gleamed soft in silvery reflections 
on its delicate grandeur, and the 
outline of its form grew faint, yet 
perfect, against the night. There 
was no dome that night rising on 
its majestic piers to share the glory. 
Pale walls, but half completed, glist- 
ened in the starlight, and the Flo- 
rentines sauntered by in their even- 
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ing leisure to see the progress of this 
great temple, which should be yet 
near a hundred years a- building, 
and which was to be the boast of 
Florence, and whispered aside and 
pointed to their children the man 
who had been in hell and in purga- 
tory, and who even now, it was easy 
to perceive, saw things which no 
other man could see, in that dim air 
and sky, and round the silent glor 
of Giotto’s Tower. And so he did, 
can apy one doubt, with those mys- 
terious eyes of his. Perhaps his 
Giotto dead, smiling down upon the 
completed triumph which the old 
painter made to the glory of God— 
perhaps that Beatrice, who was more 
than an angel—and so sat companion- 
ed thongh alone, in the Italian night, 
sad, yet not without a smile—sore 
from the wounds and losses of this 
life, taking comfort in those wonder- 
ful silent things, silent as his heart, 
which neither mortify nor deceive. 

The Campanile of Giotto is en- 
riched over all its surface with pan- 
elled groups in relief, rich ribbons 
of sculpture, and with figures of more 
than life-size saints and prophets. 
These, however, sink into mere en- 
richment as one looks at this tower, 
which might have been bald without 
them, but needs only their visible 
presence to make it perfect. I can- 
not give anybody any assistance in 
examining these treasures. They are 
there full of quaint and noble expres- 
sion, for all who would see, with not 
a single mechanical chisel raised 
upon the whole, nor hand ungifted, 
but simple-hearted Genius, working . 
unanimous and cordial for the work’s 
sake, uncareful for the glory, such a 
man as Luca della Robia helping 
to work out the painter-master’s de- 
signs, and the whole splendid, simple, 
honest confraternity in one fervent 
consent and unanimity, doing what- 
ever was most needful to bring all 
to perfection. Even here, and then, 
these marbles were costly beyond 
common counting, but Florence was 
resolute in her magnificent boast ; 
and if ever sacred chimes came forth 
of a nobler enclosure, that Campanile 
must have been built in dreams. 

And after all, this tower is but the 
corner, a single point in the magnifi- 
cent group which now fills the piazza. 
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There sweeps the cathedral upward 
in its grand and rounded lines, full, 
large, and splendid, like a matron 
Juno. Here at once one learns the 
difference between the Northern 
Gothic, fanciful and imaginative, 
and this broad and calm Italian, 
the medieval handwriting in stone. 
Here is no visionary upward spring, 
no dainty frostwork of invention, no 
veil of fantasy over the strength 
which stands like the rocks, and yet 
blossoms like the flowers. All those 
picturesque inequalities, those thou- 
sand fretted points that trap the sun- 
shine, those niches and canopies, and 
spires and pinnacles—all that tender 
show of lightness and airy grace 
which charms us by its magical con- 
trast to the solid unreflective stone 
in which these visionary fancies work 
themselves into being, we have left 
behind on the other side of the Alps. 
Here is no longer that spiritual ima- 
ginative ascent of graceful height upon 
height, climbing upward with all the 
profusion and variety of nature her- 
self, to the central point and crown- 
ing spire. ‘The architectural muse of 
Italy is “a spirit, but a woman too.” 
This great structure rises upward 
with a broad and noble swell of un- 
broken outline, vast, solid, grandiose 
—a grave unchangeable everlasting 
embodiment, not of fancy and vision, 
but of plan and thought—no projec- 
tion except that solemn repetition of 
minute angles, perpendicular ledges 
of masonry, by which the level wall 
sets into the rounding of that grand 
circle which supports the dome, 
breaks here upon the unity of line. 
The whole immense building rises in 
an undisturbable repose and solem- 
nity towards the vast dome, too nobly 
proportioned to disclose its vastness. 
which swells forth from the smaller 
comes of the bays upon a sky, which 
repeats in a climax its absolute per- 
fection, and glows an unbroken hea- 
ven, without a cloud, over the un- 
broken grandeur of this great temple 
of God. The cathedrals of the North 
are more picturesque, more dramatic, 
perhaps more lovable; but none of 
them possess this complete and silent 
majesty, nor convey any such im- 
pressions of magnificence, restrained 
and chastened: of force and vigour, 
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bent to the curb of a determined will 
and settled purpose. One can per- 
ceive by the rich tracery of those 
slender windows what the great im- 
agination labouring here could have 
done if it might ; but the whole is con. 
trolled, kept under, commanded, per- 
mitted just to show itself, to throw 
the delicate thread of an embroid.- 
ered parapet about some of those dis- 
tant galleries round the dome, and 
to lure the dainty window-arch from 
its web of gracefal fancy, but nothing 
more nor further; and the reticence 
gives a noble modesty and reserve, 
the self-restraint of power, to the 
grand erection. But it is true that 
nothing less than this soft sweet 
marble could have made such reti- 
cence practicable. From the base, 
where liberal ledges make their foot- 
ing firm, and round which runs a 
broad snowy beach, hospitable and 
princely, where one loves to fancy 
pilgrims resting from their journeys 
loug ago—every inch of those great 
walls is panelled with marble ; black 
and white, perhaps, you will say, 
dear spectator, if you do not care 
much about the matter. Yes, black 
and white!—black, which is brown, 
which is green, which is olive, as the 
sun and your eyes change — white 
which is snow, which is foam, which 
is gold, pale and tender as the locks 
of angels—two cardinal colours with 
every tint in the world hidden in 
them, and bursting forth in tender 
glints and shades as the prism of 
daylight turns from dawn to night. 
Nobody who thinks of a dull marble 
arch, or a dead-white statue, can 
appreciate the marble of this cathe- 
dral of Florence. The sound is grand, 
but the idea is chilly in that accepta- 
tion. A dazzling” polished blank, 
where one dead funeral line con- 
trasts another, is something which 
the imagination shrinks from; and 
there may be still extant some un- 
travelled individual like myself, who 
has owned in his or her secret soul 
an undivulged shiver over the 
thought. But here is no chill, no 
dead precision, no blank of alabaster 
white nor bar of jet-—the warm living 
variety of tone is indescribable ; here 
and there a point of snow flashes out 
from the wall like a sudden decora- 
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tion unperceived before; but. for the 
most part the very white is cream- 
white, relieving itself upon the veins 
of profound green, the rich olive, and 
sun-browp which frame it in, And 
for borders to this panelling are 
ribbons of mosaic, as delicate, as 
minute, and as perfect as those ivory 
Indian mosaics on blotting - books 
and card - cases, which everybody 
wonders at. These delicate cinctures 
surround the whole immense extent 
uninjured in their minute and regular 
beauty, as fresh as though Brunel- 
leschi’s workman were still at work 
upon the dome; the entire face of 
the building is intact and uninjured, 
strong in its delicacy, all but one 
part. Be slow to come round to 
this facade, opposite to which are 
Ghiberti’s gates. Once, upon a time 
there lived at Florence an ogre 
named by the appropriate name of 
Uquccione, to whom there occurred 
the splendid ambition of immortalis- 
ing himself after a fashion unusual 
to his countrymen. The facade was 
then worthy of the remainder of the 
building, enriched with sculpture, 
the work and pride of the same 
artist fraternity which had given its 
whole heart to the decoration of the 
Campanile. This worthy Florentine 
dashed down the statues from their 
places, tore the marbles from the 
wall, and left the front of one of the 
most splendid buildings in the world 
a grim vast gable of brown plaster 
with faint indications on its stripped 
and humiliated breadth of something 
which has been there — something 
which might be anything. The wall 
of a drawing-room stripped of its 
paper, and with its outer plaster 
scraped off, could not show a more 
entire, a more dismal shabbiness— 


“ Oh, be the earth as lead to lead, 
Upon the dull destroyer’s head! 


That is three hundred years ago— 
but no second spring has come to 
Florence, nor any renewing of her 
youth ; and there in the sunshine, 
without an, effort made to amend or 
cover it, honest at least in its humilia- 
tion, stands—human vanity disclosed 
and visible, as in a fable of the 
eighteenth century—the dismal front 
of that magnificent Duomo, opposite 
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the golden gates which might be 
gates of Paradise, and side by side 
with the unfaded glories of Giotti’s 
Tower. 

Yes, there they are as they stand 
in Italy, a wonderful pathetic alle- 
gory—the old time alive and glorious, 
warm in its old love and faith and 
smiles; and the present time, the 
forlorn to-day, down- looking and 
hopeless, accustomed to its misery, 
waiting till somebody does something 
for it, beyond the idea of any effort 
to help itself. Who does not know 
how that disease of dependence eats 
and spreads? I wish Italy herself 
were not so like that unhappy fagade 
—I wish they would do something 
out of their own heart, if it were but 
sham marble, to redeem the dreary 
vacuity which belongs to so much 
beauty. But they only keep count- 
ing up and reckoning the cost, and 
find it impossible, till some Anglo- 
Saxon committee or despotic em- 
peror is moved to take the work in 
hand, and halfindignantly, half-con- 
temptuvusly, do it for them. For 
then? No—for Giotti and Brunel- 
leschi, and for the sake of his shadow 
who sits by the wall yonder upon 
the seat of stone which has long 
since mouldered into fragments, 
watching the sunset fade from the 
Painter’s Tower. 

The Baptistery is directly opposite, 
with only the breadth of a street — 
between a low, round, ancient place, 
which the sun reaches more rarely, 
and which feels the want of his warm 
influence on its marble — marble 
which is colder, paler, set in larger 
panels, and where the lines of the 
darker framework remind one un- 
comfortably of the black crossbeams 
of German country- houses. And I 
will not pretend to describe the gates. 
Was not Michael Angelo a very good 
authority ?—and he has not hesitated 
to leave his opinion on record. Then 
there are prints aud photographs 
without number, which anybody may 
see. I speak of Florence, not of its 
individual works of art. The great 
Ghiberti gate, with its earnest heads 
full of interest and expression, bend- 
ing out from the borders, and all its 
wonderful panelled groups enclosed 
in that binding, does almost all that 
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mortal work can do to justify that 
big hyberbole. The Baptistery within, 
where Dante broke the font, and 
where all the little Florentines are 
still “made Christians,” is dark and 
cold, as all other churches are at this 
time, looking out from Pisano’s gate 
upon the dazzling sunshine, which 
does not reach this spot. It is diffi- 
cult, even by contrast from the light 
out of doors, to see more than the 
lofty narrow gallery, supported on 
those great pillars, which runs round 
the walls, and opens here and there 
into a little cell-oratory, with tiny 
altar and homely pictures—and the 
dim wonders of the roof, where sits 
in gigantic and solemn, but some- 
what grim mosaic, a throned figure 
of our Lord, presiding over a last 
judgment, which does not want its 
usual grotesque horrors. The great 
area of the whole, the noble circle 
of the apse, with its chapels, dis- 
tinguished by the jewelled gleams 
of painted glass, and the twinkle of 
votive candles, rather than by any 
general light which could enable us 
to see them, Jeaves a certain imposing 
expression of size and grandeur on the 
mind—but is not by any means so 
characteristic and individual, not to 
say majestic and commanding, as the 
exterior. There are pictures, to be 
sure, upon all the altars—yards of 
canvass, deserts of paint—but even 
supposing them to be worth the 
while, which is doubtful, there is no 
light to see them by. Behind the 
great rood which crowns the high 
altar, is the last work of Michael 
Angelo, a great unfinished Pieta, 
which he meant for his owa tomb— 
but even around that the light is 
faint, the rich small window in the 
central chapel of the apse ‘being half 
veiled with a curtain, and the grey 
dim atmospheric circle of Vasari’s 
painted roof having no refléction to 
send down upon the group below. A 
very few people are in the charch— 
now and then one individual crosses 
the marble pavement, and drops sud- 
denly, without noise, on the step of 
one of the altars—and a group of 
men in white muslin jackets, with 
black round caps upon their heads, 
hang about the sacristy door, where 
there is a little commotion and put- 
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ting on of vestments, for it draws 
near the hour for vespers. But we 
will not wait for vespers—the place 
is chill, mysterious, dead, with its 
candles twinkling in the dull day- 
light, and its single worshippers, like 
moths, attracted by the light. The 
sun shines still out of doors—brisk 
life, such as it is, moves in the streets, 
Provincial life — wonderful exhibi- 
tions of fashion, far beyond London 
or even Paris — feminine skirts tri- 
ply voluminous, feminine faces with 
the ears fully revealed for the edifica- 
tion of the public, and bonnets which 
can only be seen from behind. Sol- 
diers, gray - coated and comfortable, 
many of them almost boys. Heavy 
dragoons of five feet-two—gendarme- 
rie, with brigand’s hats and cock's 
feathers. Then those lounging lads, 
of better size and looks than the sol- 
diers, who form so large a portion of 
every crowd in this place, and so 
peculiar a one—always with a cloak 
over the left shoulder, or their arms 
out of their sleeves. In this street 
every fifth house is a café, a long strip 
of a room with little marble tables, 
opening direct upon the street, where 
people sit in modest dissipation with 
a cup of coffee and a glass of water— 
or a thimbleful of punch, or a mild 
potation of Marsala—but always the - 
glass of water. Then coming down 
through the narrow streets here, is 
once more the Lung’ Arno, thronged 
with its afternoon crowd, carriages of 
all descriptions hastening past to the 
Cascine, the fashionable drive and 
park of Florence, where all the world 
goes at this hour. Good speed to all 
the world! if other people come here 
to see a bit of an imitation of Hyde 
Park, or a cut out of the Champs 
Elysées, we did no such thing—-let 
us find our way about the town and 
lose ourselves among the streets — 
those streets with their vast palaces, 
sombre, gloomy, and strong, out of 
which the old life and splendour have 
departed. Nor is it only the palaces 
which are interesting. More pic 


turesque still than that Tiscan para- 
pet which projects from the roof-line 
of those palazzos, is the irregular line 
of less distinguished houses of a dozen 
different altitudes, which the sun 
Here there is a sudden cut 


loves. 
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down in the deep shadow, letting the 
sun in to opposite windows, two and 
no more out of twenty. Here an 
unexpected elevation, blotting out 
the light from one-half of the house 
across the way, and holding even the 
gallery on its roof in shadow up toa 
certain point, where the sun pours in 
with double force over the lower level 
of the next roof—and so the line goes 
dripping and dropping in bursts of 
light, and oblique falls of shadow, 
along its irregular and picturesque 
course, with a delightful appearance 
of caprice and wilfulness. But com- 
ing out of the broad sunshine which 
beams over the river, and the bridges, 
and the Lung’ Arno—you cannot con- 
ceive, you chilly grumbling Britishers, 
who make endless discomfort out of 
your own honest comprehensible cli- 
mate, how ice-cold and petrifying are 
the deep ravines of shadow in these 
streets. 

Third Day.—I do not promise 
that this is to-morrow—but as I 
cannot see how that can make the 
slightest difference to you, never 
mind, but understand that it is Thurs- 
day, a day which has privileges. It 
is Carnival time in Florence, and all 
the world is out of its wits. Not in 
an imperial overpowering madness, 
like. Rome at the same period—a 
mild imbecility which goes over a 
month, wraps the Florentine soul. 
Wherever you go to-day there are 
groups of maskers, mummers, extra- 
ordinary figures in the absurdest 
dresses, with hideous black masks, 
or comic ‘‘ fause faces,” as they used 
to be called in Scotland—covering 
their proper countenances, There is 
no great invention displayed in these 
dresses, though some are ridiculous 
enough; but at the present moment 
the crowd moves towards the court 
of the Uffizi, where, this being a festa 
and great day, the maskers con- 
gregate. The Court of the Uffizi is 


- a long narrow oblong, with a colon- 


nade on each side, opening at one 
end into the busiest piazza of the 
city, and at the other concluding in 
open arches, through which you pass 
to an unfrequented end of the Lung’ 
Arno, close upon the river. On ordi- 
nary days this open space, which is 
scarcely wider than a street, and very 
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much like one, is frequented by peri- 
patetic stalls of homely merchandise, 
coloured cotton handkerchiefs, and 
bundles of those checked and dotted 
cotton fabrics which even the old 
women of England patronise no 
longer; while under the colonnades 
are stalls and glass-cases of cheap 
jewellery, toys, and books. All this 
is cleared away to-day, and though 
there is nothing very wonderful in the 
sight, the crowd, half in the sun half 
in the shade, with its perpetual change 
and motion, diversified as it is by 
groups of maskers, who form perhaps 
one-third of the whole assembly, is a 
sufficiently animated and amusing 
sight. There are a few historical 
dresses, on which some care has been 
bestowed ; no end of jesters and har- 
lequins, with jingling bells; brigands 
with harmless guns over their shoul- 
ders ; and mummers, without regard 
to character, in looge white cashmere 
coats, fantastically ornamented, and 
sugar-loaf hats decked with ribbons. 
Some dozen of shepherdesses, in white 
muslin and tinsel, with little straw 
hats stuck on the back of their heads, 
form the feminine element; and a 
floating mass of mysterious figures 
in black dominoes, fill up the scene. 
Ali are masked after: one fashion or 
another ; half of them, from the tags 
of their dress, or the little switches 
they carry, keep up a little sound of 
bells ; and it is the etiquette of the 
masquerade to speak in a falsetto 
squeak, in which shrill undistinguish- 
able tone the disguised assail their 
friends on all sides, to the frequent 
confusion of the unmasked portion 
of the company. This is the fun of 
the whole, and it is laughable enough 
for a time; but, heaven preserve 
their wits! think of three weeks of 
it. The bells and the squeaks and 
the occasional rush of a little party 
of maskers through the crowd, the 
faint laughter and hum of the crowd 
itself never rises into excitement. 
Yet there they move about for hours, 
glancing in and out of the light, with 
the high walls of the great picture- 
gallery enclosing them, and modern 
inexpensive statues, white and dull, 
looking down from between the col- 
umns of the colonnade. Up yonder 
in that gallery are Raphaeis, Titians, 
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Andreas, a nobler company; there is 
the Medicean Venus, the Niobe, and 
in a hundred tender renderings, the 
Virgin Mother with her Child. No, 
bat we must not go up all these 
stairs to-day, and are not connois- 
seurs, and cannot say our mind about 
pictures. I think it very likely I 
should fail of the proper ecstasies be- 
fore that Venus; let us rather make 
haste out of the tumult to glance 
into the evergreen alleys of the arch- 
ducal gardens, this day open to the 
upprivileged public, before we climb 
the breathless hill where all the 
marbles of San Miniato glisten and 
glimmer in the sun. 

The street is full of little bands 
of maskers hastening towards the 
Uffizi. Wonderful charm of mystery, 
is it not, which can tempt any woman 
to hide her face behind that hideous 
black mask? The comic faces have 
still some humapity in them, but 
they are not worn by women. Fun 
and fashion, it seems, are stronger 
than vanity. Up above our heads, 
as we hasten towards the old bridge, 
passes with stealthy privacy the 
secret passage which winds along 
the sides of the houses, and across 
the goldsmiths’ shops on the Ponto- 
vecchio towards the Tuscan Sove- 
reign’s palace—an invisible road, 
fastening on with arrogant despot- 
ism to the habitations in its way, and 
throwing its lofty covered arch over 
the narrow streets, by which the 
Medicean rulers could make their 
unsuspected way from their palace 
to the seat of government, and by 
which his present Highness could 
doubtless do the same, if anything 
in his little way of government de- 
manded such a precaution. This 
secret passage opens into the Uffizi, 
which, in its torn, communicates 
with the Palazzo Vecchio, a noble 
old building, built before the prison- 
era of Florentine architecture. The 
Palazzo Pitti, the archducal palace, 
stands upon a little eminence with 
the gam trees and slopes of the 
Boboli gardens ascending  bebind, 


frowning with beetle brows and turn- 
key grandeur upon the sunny semi- 
circle at its feet. It is very imposing, 
commanding, magnificent, the people 
say. 


It is, however, such a Newgate 
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front with which it meets the light 
that I am quite unable to see any. 
thing fine in it. Behind the palace. 
the hill ascends in straight lines of 
road, with living walls of bay and 
laurel on either side, some nine or 
ten feet high, which now and then 
open upon an amphitheatre of sunn 
turf on a round embosomed little 
valley, with a row of leafless vines 
for a railing, and the grass spangled 
with tender anemones growing wild, 
in every delicate variety of whiteness, 
upon slops of greensward. But stay, 
I had meant to show you Florence 
from this height; but what is this 
height to San Miniato? Look over 
to the other side, to the country, to 
the soft grey olives on the slopes, to 
the distant round of Galileo's tower, 
to the white villa on Billosquardo, 
dazzling in the sunshine. This is 
the only break in the circle of moun- 
tains which watch over Florence; 
these are not mountains, they are 
tender little hills which recall to one in 
spite of one’s-self the tender pastoral 
adjurations of Scripture—“ Ye little 
hills like lambs!” — dipping down 
into those sweet slopes, rising to such 
pure mid-heights of sunshine, folding 
over each other, so soft, so perfect, so 
varied, in such inexhaustible groups, 
as thongh the Italian soil was. too 
rich and warm to content itself with 
our level, and could not choose but 
swell upward to meet the willing 
sun ! 

San Miniato is beyond the gates 
on the other side of that sham wall, 
which a charge of artillery waggons 
could break down at any time with- 
out trouble to their guns. The steep 
line of causeway above has been a 
pilgrim’s road; and here, where men 
and women sit in the sun, knitting, 
talking, gossiping, happy enough, as 
it appears, till you approach, when 
every hand is extended, and melan- 
choly voices appeal to your charity 
“for the love of Marie,’ penitents ° 
once toiled and trembled on their 
knees from cross to cross, working 
out their sins by means of a penance 
which modern pilgrims do  cheer- 
fully afoot for sake of the view. 
And yonder lies Florence in its val- 
ley, the great dome red in the after- 
noon sunshine, and by its side, like 
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a spiritual presence, that pale, noble, 
visionary sentinel, pure like an angel, 
among the darker towers. However 
you turn, the dome and the Campa- 
nile are the centre of the scene—the 
heart of its humanity. And yonder 
is the lower dome of San Lorenzo, 
where sleep the Medici, with Michael 
Angelo’s white guardians watching 
their dust; and here the picturesque, 
quaint tower of the Palazzo Vecchio, 
and yonder another, and yet another 
Campanile, with the clear glimmer 
of the river, crossed by bridges and 
shadows threading through the midst; 
and fronts of lofty houses, and up- 
ward thrusts of domestic towers, 
and galleries perched upon house- 
tops, and golden arrows of sunshine 
falling down through invisible nar- 
row streets, which break the mass 
as though some fairy power had 
cut its mighty shadow through. 
Farther off the hills heave upwards 
to the horizon, olive-brown against 
the sky, with glimmers of white 
houses thrust into every fold and 
slope, and dropping down along the 
invisible distance of the valley be- 
tween Florence and the further 
mountains, into dots and spots of 
white gleaming out of an unperceiv- 
able soil, so that one could fancy one 
gazed upon the sea—till the white 
ridges to the west, where this valley 
of the Arno closes in an invisible 
gorge, limit the horizon with airy 
peaks of snow—peaks which may be 
a thousand miles away, so magical 
is the distance, and so strange the 
gleam of those far-off specks of 
honses out of the invisible level and 
sunny air below. The whole scene 
is magical and extraordinary: the 
solitary slopes of yonder hills in- 
vaded and penetrated by these 
human habitations—the vision of a 
lower mount just visible between 
two great heads of the range, bear- 
ing a grey mass of building on its 
crest, and betraying all about it, on 
every knoll and eminence, the same 
white gleams of population, like a 
great host encamped, with pickets 
on all the hills, rather than the 
steady overflow of a great city—be- 
trays the gazer into that sudden 
surprise of delight which is half a 
fancy, and somehow sweeps expe- 
rience, thought, fancy, every exer- 
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cise of one’s own mind, away into 
the mere satisfaction of gazing on 
something more perfect than thought. 
I do not know how other people are 
affected; but for my own part I 
could no more speculate, sitting 
here upon this convent wall, upon 
what the people are doing and think- 
ing yonder, how they live, and what 
they are, than I could fly to the 
opposite peak. I have no time for 
thinking; the scene absorbs me with 
an unreasoning silent delight, which 
leaves no room for fancy. In sight 
of such, thought and imagination 
look like mere mechanical instra- 
ments, which are no longer needed 
when God himself takes that magi- 
cal divine pencil, and with the air 
and the sunshine, the elements and 
the accidents of nature, shows us a 
profound and simple perfectness, on 
which we can do nothing but gaze 
and satisfy our hearts. It is not an 
intellectual pleasure; it is some- 
thing which takes words out of our 
mouths, and thoughts out of our 
minds, yet rewards us by the inef- 
fable unreason of something greater 
than either thoughts or words,— 


“On a fair landscape some have looked, 
And felt, as 1 have heard them say, 

As though the fleeting Time*had been 

A age. Uy steadfast as the scene 
On which they gazed themselves away.” 


I cannot help thinking, for my 
own part, that this kind of contem- 
plation—if contemplation it can be 
called—is one of the sensations of 
heaven. . 

Now we pass on past this great 
convent, a little higher, to San 
Miniato, a melancholy mortuary 
church, wonderfully perfect and 
beautiful, which is gradually being 
made into a burying-ground. It is 
amazing, to ascend the steps into 
the choir and sanctuary, to find the 
richest mosaic in the most perfect 
condition, and the noble originality 
of the place, which, I. think, for un- 
injured wealth, has scarcely a rival 
in Florence, but which is gradually 
and quietly being made into a ne- 
cropolis, full of dead men’s bones. 
A profusion of the most splendid 
and delicate ornament, rich, minute 
mosaics, and beautiful marble, re- 
main in the utmost perfection on 
the pulpit, which is never used, on 
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the railing which no longer divides 
the most holy from the holy place, 
and even on the pavement below, 
where one stumbles over the votive 
wreaths of French sentiment—tle 
immortelles and vases of flowers set 
upon the graves. We upbraid our- 
selves in England for carelessness of 
our monuments of art; but there 
never was churchwarden of fifty 
years ago more barbarous than the 
sturdy friars, who make money out 
of their church, and displace the 
mosaic pavement fur gravestones, 
apd make a desert of the place 
which even Time has had the heart 
to spare. It is grievous to look at 
the frescoes on the walls, at the per- 
fection of the building, at the golden 
light which steals into the desert- 
ed sanctuary through windows not 
made of glass, but of transparent 
golden sheets of marble, without a 
secret anathema upon the monkish 
custoliers of so fair a place. But 
there are special reasons certainly 
in Florence why people should desire 
a shelter for their dead within con- 
secratel walls. Here the dreadful 
custom of the town is to convey the 
dead by night to a burying-ground 
some miles away, when, unattended, 
and undistinguished, the nameless 
companions of this gloomy journey 
are dropped into a common grave, no 
one knowing where they lie. For sani- 
tary reasons—for the health of the liv- 
ing, say the philosophers—and the 
poor Italians, let us hope, are suffi- 
ciently philosophical to appreciate the 
reason; but it is a horrible conclusion 
certainly ; and it is hard to grudge 
even those precious marbles for the 
shelter of those who might have no 
other alternative than that midnight 
journey, with the pit at the end. 
And here vast bouquets are visible, 
laid within one little enclosure, to 
wither and rot into vegetable decay ; 
and there, a vase of cut flowers, such 
as miglit be placed on a table, stands 
at the head of another; and yonder 
lie wreaths—of immortelles—of white 
artificial flowers, covered with gauze 
to protect them; and of laurel leaves, 
with ribbons fastened to them, and 
votive inscriptions—a strange mil- 
linery and frippery of griet—which 
shows still more remarkable in com- 
parison with that general indiffer- 
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ence which can make the common 
mode of sepulture possible. And the 
visitors wander about reading the 
names with a distracted attention, 
drawn by that human curiosity and 
wistfulness for which Death has 
always a certain strange attraction, 
and look with half their eyes at the 
place, thinking upon the inhabit. 
ants; and outside the sunshine js 
warm upon the terrace, and you can 
see Florence smiling in the valley, 
and look down upon the brown 
strong fortifications of the slope, with 
the bnilets, as they say, still bedded 
in the wall, which have left an iron 
signet of Michael Angelo upon this 
outlying hill. Down below, the 
vines and the olives rise out of the 
grass in sunny shelter, and the old 
war and theold defences are flouted 
by the sun; and in the town it is 
Carnival, and the maskers and un- 
masked are alike rushing to the 
Corso. Come; we are still in time. 

But if ever dulness made itself a 
fitting pastime, I believe it must 
have been this Corso—two solemn 
lines of carriages crossing each other 
—solemn people in their best clothes, 
some with baskets full of flowers, 
the best sight of the whole, to be 
thrown into the carriages and laps 
of their acquaintance in passing 
now and then a cvachful of masks 
enlivening the crowd—a few grand 
equipages, with liveries ineffable— 
and one American driving ten in 
hand, with intent face and awful 
gravity, as if the world depended on 
the safety and success of his team, 
I saw a little girl at a window wist- 
fully looking dewn upon the heap of 
flowers in a carriage below, and 
wondering where the pretty missiles 
were to be thrown—for none of that 
play was going on at the moment. 
“They ovly throw them to their 
friends, my dear,” said mamma. 
“Then I wish we were friends to 
these people,” said the little woman, 
with an ingenuous sigh. That naive 
and disinterested aspiration was the 
most amusing incident of the Corso, 
which went rattling along into twi- 
light and weariness, till at last the 
crowd dispersed, the carriages dis- 
appeared, and everybody went home 
to dinner. Melancholy necessity of 
nature! Perennial and indestructible 
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institution of humanity !—almost the 
only ordinary act of life which Oar- 
nival itself cannot abrogate even in 
an Italian town. 

Fourth Day.—I confess it is not 
without reluctance that I set out upon 
an expedition to the picture-galleries 
even on such a day as this, when 
everything will smile in the bright 
daylight which out of doors is so full 
of sunshine: not for want of regard 
to the pictures, but then, dear critic, 
you have heard so much of these pic- 
tures. Everybody’s raptures on the 
subject put me out, who am not 
rapturous, and I am bound to admit 
that a great many pictures every- 
where strike me no otherwise than 
as paint and canvass, so much, or in 
such proportions; and I don’t feel 
quite capable of expressing to you 
my private and individual sentiments 
respecting the smaller portion which 
Iam able to appreciate. However, 
give me your hand and let us go. 

The picture gallery of the Palazzo 
Pitti is contained in a succession of 
fine rooms called by abserd mytholo- 
gical names, rich in marble floors and 
wonderful tables of mosaic, and in- 
habited by a little army of picture- 
copiers. Half-a-dozen of these in 
every apartment, each man in pos- 
session of one of the finest pictures 
in the room, is a little startling to an 
inexperienced visitor. Yes, strange 
and sad, but indisputable, these pic- 
tures which artists come from the 
ends of the earth to see, which the 
young Gauls and Anglo Saxons make 
pilgrimages to, and which are sup- 
posed to stimulate young genius, and 
train the eye and hand to modern 
triamphs—these lovely evidences of 
the life and power of art, have killed 
art where they dwell. These are 
the modern successors of Andrea del 
Sarto and Michael Angelo, these 
steady imitators working at their 
copies. Here is one man copying a 
wonderfal female head of Titian 
with a mechanical precision and 
nicety which marks his entire ac- 
uaintance with his subject. That 

enetian lady is his profession, his 
living, his muse, and his breadwin- 
ner. When he has finished that 
copy he will begin another, daily set- 
ting up his easel under the liberal 
protection of authority in that grand 
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studio, hang with the best works of 
a score of masters, in presence of 
whose familiar faces this Florentine 
jogs upon his way, looking only upon 
the Raphael or the Murillo opposite 
as the estate and living of his brother 
painter who makes daily bread out 
of that immortal investment, as he 
himself does out of the “ Bella di Ti- 
ziano.” Can anybody tell us what 
principle of human nature will ac- 
count for this? The merest descrip- 
tion of these rooms, with all the 
wealth on their walls, is enough to 
rouse to instant longing, to fire with 
renewed ambition, the young men at 
home who have made Art their choice. 
Think of working all day within 
sight of such—working with those 
same tools, perfected by centuries 
of mechanical improvement, which 
have produced such wonders, and 
remaining unstimulated, unroused, 
without a glimmer of discontent or 
ambition in one’s well - regulated 
heart, working calm as a weaver or 
a cotton-spinner on the skilful per- 
fection of one’s hundredth copy! 
Wonderful men! I look at them 
with reverence, with amazement, 
with humility! Their heaven of 
satisfaction is too high for my under- 
standing. Perhaps, seeing all that 
art has done, these lofty optimists 
have given up in despair the hope of 
embodying an ideal which Raphael 
and Titian prove to them cannot be 
reached in this world. Perhaps a . 
fancy which soars beyond the mas- 
ters has put these modern stoics out 
of heart with the endeavour only to 
come up to them; perhaps reasons 
of a less lofty description have weight 
among the brotherhood. But there 
he stands upon his stage with his 
palette and his sheaf of brushes, his 
mustache and his working blouse 
of dark linen, his charcoal pan and 
his little table, with the a di 
Tiziano or the Madonna della Seggi- 
ola in the best possible light before 
him, not without an eye upon wan- 
dering parties of English, nor an ear 
for the wise remarks of the commis- 
sionaire who conducts them, and 
who is a friend and patron of our 
painter; there he stands, the ripened 
fruit of Italian art and Italian skies, 
in the nineteenth century—the pro- 
duct of ages of art, educated amidet 
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the grandest associations, the most 
splendid examples fostered by liberal 
protection and patronage, shut out 
from nothing which ean advance or 
further him in his eraft!—but alas! 
one must turn from the processes of 
nature to the rules of chemistry be- 
fore one can find words to describe 
him; he is not the fruit but the de- 
posit. The spirit had evaporated 
out of the golden bowl; there is only 
this dusty precipitate left behind. 

English painters, however, can but 
admire and wonder at the facilities 
under which this Florentine artist, 
such as he is, pursues his work. You 
ean see the finest pictures in the 
room only by glimpses, so com- 
pletely are they appropriated; and 
I fear, I fear, my dear country folk, 
that you have a considerable hand 
in all this, as you have in most of the 
mischief perpetrated under the sun. 
One can trace the general character 
of your likings and decorous fancies 
in the works onder hand. What do 
zen want with all these pictures? 

hat benefit is there in having just 
such a set of copies as your neighbour 
has ?—orthodox evidences that you 
have been in Italy with your foolish 
purse full of money, ard a latent de- 
sire to signalise yourself in your 
heart? What business have you to 
come here, you comfortable, well-to- 
dd tourists, to murder the souls of 
these poor Italians (as Mr. Ruskin 
would say) by making them work 
all their lives out copying for you? 
Can you not see with half an eye how 
the soul evaporates out of the picture 
as the work goes on? and how it is 
no longer Raphael or Titian, but Sig- 
nor Antonio who looks out of the 
black beautiful face you have pur- 
chased—an excellent copy ! — save 
only for this small drawback that 
Spirit is too subtle to embody more 
than once in the skilfullest combina- 
tion of colours. As much as can be 
done this skilfal craftsman does, I 
daresay some of them could almost 
do it blindfold, so familiar is every 
line of the oft-repeated picture; but 
perhaps that does not improve the 
power of expression; and it certainly 
does not add to the value and merit 
of the work, 

All this while, I presume, you will 
say we have seen very little of the 
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pictures; that is trae—who can seg 
pictures through the heads of copy. 
ists?’—who but ces Messiewrs-ld, who 
are bargaining at so many dollars 
for another copy? Let us go tothe 
Uffizi, to the other grand gallery, 
which is still more extensive than 
the Pitti. We cannot pass mysteri- 
eusly from one to the other thro 

that secret gallery among the honse- 
tops, as Cosimo could; but we can 
make our way through the streets 
where it is a holiday, and shutters 
veil the blue sheen of the turquoises, 
and the glimmer of the pearls in 
the Jewellers’ Bridge. Here are 
again bands of maskers «dispersed 
among the ordinary passengers, blow- 
ing penny trumpets, uttering falsetto 
shrieks, and striking about them with 
resounding bladders. Is this a party 
of maskers too? Some dozen men 
marching in quick time in frocks of 
black linen belted round the waist, 
with a kind of veil of the same 
material pierced with holes for the 
eyes covering their faces, carrying on’ 
their shoulders something that looks 
like a bier, covered with black lea- 
ther, a mysterious dismal apparition 
among the gay dresses of the crowd, 
But do not shrink aside; it is not 
Death, to make the last contrast of 
gloom and silence, to all this mum- 
mery. It is charity in masquerade, 
it is the Misericordia, the most popa- 
lar and benevolent confraternity of 
Florence, a body of voluntary ser- 
vants of the publie who carry the sick 
to the hospitals, and take charge of 
the accidentally wounded. On they 
march, looking neither to the right 
hand nor the left, unrecognisable by 
wife or child, mother or brother, with 
rosaries over their arms, and the poor 
patient under that mysterious cover 
carried very softly, very steadily, in 
spite of the rapid pace. But why 
human kindness and neighbourly 
primitive help should be shrouded 
under such a penitential disguise it 
is hard to say. Through the son- 
shine and the maskers the black 
figures hurry along silently, the light 
finding no response in their sombre 
habiliments, a picturesque ascetic 
group out of the middle ages, every- 
body pausing a moment to look after 
them, and suspending for that in- 
stant the fun and folly of their carni- © 
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val spirits. Then the march of steady 
steps falls out of hearing, and the 
nonsense begins again, all very na- 
tural, and as it should be; bat why 
should it be a mortification of the 
flesh, a sorrowful vocation, a work 
requiring that dismal disguise, the 
sacred merciful duty of helping one’s 
fellow-men ? 

- Now we are in the Uffizi—a 
long parallelogram—two chilly stony 
stretches of corridor forming the two 
sides of that court where the mask- 
ers congregated, with rooms open- 
ing off from them, where again there 
are copyists at the finest pictares, 
and little groups of English loitering 
about, the possible purchasers of the 
same. In the principal apartment, 
the Tribune, are the “Venus de 
Medici,” the “ Dancing Fawn,” L’Ar- 
rotino, and other famous figures, sur- 
rounded by many fine pictures of all 
the greatest names of art. Venuses 
of Titian, Madonnas of Raphael—the 
one less noble, if more lovely than 
that great master’s superb portraits, 
the other tenderly, humanly, purely 
beautiful, with often a touch of the 
Divine—Andrea del Sarto, Oaracci, 
Veronese, Guido, Co io, Domeni- 
chino, make up the splendid crowd, 
in which there is infinite repetition 
and indescribable variety, as always 
in religious art, when every man’s 
most notable endeavour is a Madonna, 
and every heart apprehends with a 
difference that favourite type of na- 
tural piety. Then Fra Angelico’s 
tender heads shining fair out of their 
golden backgrounds, that delicate 
poet-monk, with his cloistral fancies 
and womanish heart! Somebody is 
there copying even Angelico, with the 
gold ground like to perfection! a 
dainty embellishment for some dainty 
High Church oratory where ladies 
of Belgravia may confess their fash- 
ionable shortcomings. And here 
that picture, the Visitation or Salu- 
tation, as people choose to call it—a 
woman’s picture—which I could par- 
don anybody for buying as a present 
to his young wife. When the old 
Elizabeth, with a grave and anxious 
joy, gazes into the face of the young 
conscious Mary with her downcast 
eyes, her awe, her wonder, her mys- 
terious humility of self-regard, the 
almost mother—St. Elizabeth and 
the blessed Virgin are but names— 
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the human sentiment is of to-day, 
and of all times—as long as mothers 
and daughters, and those tender and 
wonderful vicissitudes of female life, 
remain in the world. 

And absolately, I believe, one can 
better bear to see a secondary picture 
in the hands of a copyist, than one 
of first class—there is less profana- 
tion and less harm done. Look 
here, by this window is the corridor, 
where a little manufactory goes on 
quietly, under cover of a superb 
Venetian noble, whose face has grown 
immortal through Titian’s hand— 
here is a quiet old man, painting 
diligently—elaborate little copies in 
enamel, of which he has a dozen 
various specimens on his table— 
miniatures of virgins and saints, of 
old heroes and painters, and medi- 
soval nobles like this which is before 
him. This humble artist is quick to 
hear the steps that approach his 
chair. You perceive by their shape 
that they are meant for brooches, 
these tiny pictures—and perhaps he 
would be glad to be accosted and 
dispose of his delicate merchandise ; 
—but think of our national gallery, 
our royal collection of pictures made 
accessible after this fashion!—think 
of the new Paul Veronese moved out 
to the light because somebody wanted 
to make a sketch of it, or carried off 
bodily to a window! Imagine the 
Queen and the Royal Acailemy open- 
ing their treasures all day long and. 
every day, providing stages and ac- 
commodations for us, and giving us 
the tenderest permission to set up our 
easels where we will! However, let 
us be thankful—there is compensa- 
tion in everything) Where Art is 
most cherished and fostered in these 
days—where , Art has the greatest 
heritage, the most splendid associa- 
tions, the completest pedigree—where 
everything ought to contribute to a 
fuller and more superb development 
of her powers than the world has yet 
seen, and nothing is against her— 
there, with no north wind of dis- 
couragement to rouse her spirit, nor 
Tramontana to quicken the blood in 
her veins, but only puffs of lukewarm 
air, and the calm of a perfect Past 
around, Art, perverse and contra- 
dictory, like every human principle, 
does not flourish, but dies. 

Coming out into the sunshine to. 
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the Piazza at our right hand, here 
is Michael Angelo’s big David side 
by side with a giant Hercules at the 
door of the Palazzo Vecchio, that 
picturesque tower and noble mass of 
building towering up above them, 
and a row of little soldiers sitting on 
a bench enjoying the air below. A 
little further on a still bigger giant, 
a monster Neptune, with prodigious 
nymphs and imps around him, pre- 
sides over a@ noisy congregation of 
waiting carozze, which it would be 
prosaic to call a cabstand. Across 
the way is the post-office, with a 
little crowd at each window; and 
here in the square are groups of men 
standing together talking as in an 
exchange, though these interlocutors 
are not of the class generally to 
be seen in such places. I cannot un- 
dertuke to tell you what brings them 
there, or what they talk about, bat 
they are picturesque enough to look 
at—sunburnt, rustical, middle-aged 
Italians, more dangerous fellows 
than the youths who throng in the 
streets—their coats still and always 
hanging from their shoulders with 
vacant sleeves, coats with hoods, 
tasselled. and ornamented, coarse 
brown cloth worn and dirty, with 
silken embroideries of green or blue, 
showing the grandeur which has 
been. Among these strong vigorous 
savage faces—bravo heads, reckless 
and villanous, stealthy heads, down- 
looking and sinister—visionary faces, 
with blue eyes, which throw a chill 
upon the olive complexion and 
tangled masses of black hair, but 
these unfrequent and few—alto- 
gether a savage primitive physiog- 
pomy, faces which somewhat belie 
the simple good-nature of the young 
Florentine countenance which, idle, 
gossiping, and pleasure-loving, moves 
about among them, as it moves any- 
where, bumiing airs from the opera, 
and lounging along with well-devel- 
oped youthful limbs, which ought 
to be fit for nobler exercise.. A cer- 
tain hum and bustle as of business 
is in the Piazza—business!—idea 
worthy only of an insular under- 
standing!—in this place which, by- 
and-by, is to acknowledge the dust 
and carriage-wheels of the Corso!— 
But always strange, always remark- 
able, is the contrast between the 
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place and the people. Is Arta re. 
fining, an elevating influence {jg jt 
good for a country that there have 
been great minds, and a flush of 
genius at one period of her history? 
—for it is impossible not to perceive 
that the character, and so much of 
good as there is in these faces, js 
savage, uncivilised, unrefined, 

Fifth Day.—Like every other 
ancient town, Florence was once 
greatly less extensive than now; and 
the natural consequence is that 
churches and important buildings 
crowd together, drawing as near as 
possible, though in many cases still 
without the cireuit of the jealous old 
wall, to the little heart of the ancient 
city. Two successive circles of wall 
have burst, as too narrow for the 
swelling life within; but still the 
congregation of churches and public 
places in the vicinity of the Duomo 
and the Palazzo Vecchio show the 
former state of things. One of the 
most important of these is the Santa 
Croce; and one of the gayest and 
most perfectly adorned, the Santis- 
sima Annunziata, which are the two 
we shall select for examples of the 
churches of Fiorence. 

The Santa Croce outside is like 
the unhappy fagade of the Cathe 
dral; it is bare, brown, unsightly 
plaster, marked with the courses of 
brick or small stones of which it is 
built, betraying exactly how careless ' 
its builders were of any other finish 
than the marbles which were intend- 
ed at once to adorn and to conceal 
all; these marbles which have never 
yet come out of the hard heart and 
narrow hands of Time. There is not 
a bricklayer in England who would 
not feel himself eternally di 
by leaving his work in such a con- 
dition; but it is sufficiently illustra- 
tive of the local character, that no 
idea of the “ neat,” smooth, and per- 
fect conclusion to which work of 
every kind, however humble, must 
be brought with us, has ever entered 
the popular understanding here. The 
cburch was meant to be splendid, 
and left in its present condition only 
till its marble outer vesture should 
be placed upon it; but marbles be- 
ing long ago hopeless for the Sauts 
Croce, it does not enter into any- 
body’s mind to try any homelier su 
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stitute, and the original nakedness 
stands honestly but not very plea- 
santly disclosed. Here, however, the 
common contrast of exterior beauty 
with deformity within is elaborately 
reversed. Within, everything is rich, 
splendid, perfect, and jealously cared 
for. The church is of the peculiar 
form of a T cross, consisting of a 
nave and two transepts only; al- 
most the entire pavement of the 
transepts and a great part of the 
nave consists of incised tombstones 
wonderfully rich and perfect, and a 
line of little chapels sunk like cells in 
the wall runs along the entire east end 
of the church. Each of these is the 
mortuary chapel of a noble family ; 
many have dark altarpieces blocking 
up half the little window, and shut- 
ting out the light; but notwithstand- 
ing frescoes are on all the walls, and 
everywhere artist-skill, and some- 
times genius, has given itself to the 
work of decoration with a magna- 
nimous indifference, as it seems, whe- 
ther its labours could be seen or 
not. On one side of the high altar 
are works of Giotto—look at the 
place—a little oblong cell, some 
eight or nine feet wide, with a little 
window in the wall, raised by the 
height of two or three marble steps 
from the area of the church, and de- 
riving no light from that, as indeed 
there is no more there than is ur- 
gently required; an altar-table on 
another step, with its tawdry deco- 
rations and little black picture set 
in @ triangular framework, which 
blocks up all but the top of the 
window; and on the walls, for any 
one who can see them, the frescoes 
of Giotto! What possible good can 
be derived from that ridiculous tri- 
angle stack into the light J cannot 
tell; but there it smirks and glit- 
ters with its contemptible little gilt 
diaper, sadly trying to any one’s pa- 
tience who cares the least for what 
he has come to see. After all, it is 
only St. Francis whose life, or rather 
death, is pictured on these walls; but 
when the day is sunny St. Francis 
looks out from his deathbed with such 
a cluster of saintly thoughtful faces 
round him that the very glimpse 
aggravates the spectator: and yet 
I suppose Giotto must have known 
all the time that his work would 


gleam there for hundreds of years in 
that imperfect light, and without 
faming over it, as I think a Royal 
Academician might be pardoned for 
doing, only painted it most likely 
withoat saying a word for the glory 
of God. In our days, in Puseyite 
memorial inscriptions, one is tempted 
to think these words rather profane. 
But they were not profane in the days 
of Giotto when the sentiment was 
real, and when the offering of one’s 
best seemed still admissible, and the 
metaphysical question whether one’s 
best, or anything sprang of human 
skill and human art, was a fit offer- 
ing to God, had never come into 
anybody’s mind. It is possible—I 
will not say such questions are out 
of our range—but it is just possible 
that. this half-visible picture on the 
wall was like Mary’s ointment, an 
offering as acceptable as if it had 
been sold for so much and given to 
the poor. 

Ttroughout this entire range of 
chapels the same circumstances 
hold. All are not Giotto’s certainly, 
though a large proportion of the 
partially or wholly destroyed adorn- 
ments of these walls are attributed 
to him; but the greater proportion 
are equally indistinct, withdrawn 
into those narrow and gloomy al- 
coves where there is little provision 
for light, and what little there is is 
obscured and interrupted. But the 
arrangement of the church throws 
no little light on the life of the time 
which produced it. In the deep 
arms of the transepts are other 
chapels, all enriched to the utmost 
extent of their space with pictures, 
with marbles, with rich fresco and 
sculpture, costly evidences of the 
wealth and emulation of the old 
patrician families of Florence, whose 
names one can tell off as on a splen- 
did beadroll as one reckons up this 
line of chapels, dim, rich, and mag- 
nificent, which, though modern ne- 
glect and embellishment have united 
to debase them, the best art of the 
time laboured to adorn. 

In the lower end of the chareh, 
great men’s monuments alternate 
with the altars—the old Medicean 
philosophers exchange stony glances 
with Michael Angelo; and Alfieri’s 
graceful memoria), the pale and ten- 
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der modern offering of modern art, 
stands by the pompous monument of 
Dante. But in spite of these great 
names, there is an interest more 
characteristic in the family chapels, 
which range in lines on either side of 
the high altar—and where the living 
Palazzo Borghese out of doors has 
its calm and cold representative, its 
other family dwelling, in the Capella 
Borghese here. But do not suppose 
you have seen all, in seeing the 
church itself. Here out of the church 
is a large lofty square apartment, 
with oaken presses, fitted along the 
walls—above them pictures on one 
side—frescoes on another, and at the 
upper end, a little chapel divided 
from the room by an ornamental iron 
screen. There is a wooden frame in 
the middle of the apartment, on which 
hangs a priestly vestment, white and 
yellow. This is the sacristy, where 
once the very doors of those priestly 
wardrobes were rich with Giotto’s 
pictures, and still the place is lumin- 
ous with works and names that will 
never die—Cimabue, Giotto, the two 
Gaddei—and only a sacristy, where 
the holy father vests himself in mild 
self-complacency under the solemn 
shadow of that grey ancient pictured 
cross—Cimabue’s cross, the austere 
symbol of that art, which was still 
new to her implements, which had 
all her future splendours in her heart 
but not in her fingers—and still had 
searcely found the secret of beauty 
out. 

Without these walls are cloisters 
enclosing a square quadrangle almost 
full of the dead—the dead whose 
resting-places are distinguished by 
lines of white marble let in in check- 
work to the stone, with minute in- 
scriptions of names, as close as 
though those lines meant nothing 
but a pattern—a melancholy crowd- 
ing -which chills one’s heart. This 
occupation, it is evident, has been 
stopped ere it was completed; yet 
the very crowd betrays the natural 
shrinking from a common sepulture, 
and the natural last desire of person- 
ality for an individual grave. 

Let us make haste; we have al- 
most filkd our space. Now to the 
Santissina Annunziata, to all the 
splendours of gilding and ecclesias- 
tical finery, new crimson hangings 
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and fringes of gold. The Annunziata 
occupies one end of a little pi 
which carries a pretty loggia on 
either side of it, and is dainty and 
pleasant to look upon. A side-door 
admits you into a cloister, where 
the wall to the height of your head 
is covered with: stones and inseri 
tions, memorials of the dead who lie 
below. A quaint, cool, quiet square, 
with its low arches and calm enclog- 
ure, where a brown monk, leisurely 
wandering on the other side, with 
his heavy woollen frock and cape 
and hood, his cord, and his burly 
presence, looks harmonious and in 
keeping. Perhaps he is only think- 
ing of his dinner or some con- 
vent intrigue; but it might be me- 
ditation tender and solemn which 
muses in such a place. In the day- 
light and open air a sweet band 
of colour shines round these walls, 
glimmering away yonder into the 
gentle shade too far off to be distin- 
guishable, and brightening here into 
groups which have more than colour 
—into saintly incidents which have 
taken form and shape from the 
hand of Andrea del Sarto—into 
monastic miracles, the fabulous in- 
cidents of which take grace and dig- 
nity from the touch of genius, and 
glow over the cold marble stones of 
remembrance with a sweet life and 
warmth, which it comforts the spec- 
tator to see. The cloister is not so 
noble, not so magnificen as those 
lofty cloisters of the north, which 
still exist in such majestic grace in 
our own land; but it is more familiar, 
more inhabitable, with a depth of 
shade under its low arches which 
summer will make deeply grateful, 
and a quaint comfort and wee un- 
known to us,—while perhaps our 
damp and stony splendour would 
have done anything but preserve 
those sweet faces on the wall, Com- 
ing upon them thus by surprise, the 
effect is wonderfully enlivening and 
delightful. The place looks an in- 
habited place. The cloister warms 
and brightens towards us, as with 
human smiles; and an impression of 
munificence, of free, lavish, open- 
handed liberality, which  scarcel 
anything else can give, flows fo 
into the daylight from those open 
walls, with their out-of-doors free- 
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dom and tranguil exposure to the 
airs of heaven. Here are the popular 
legends, which of old were the favour- 
ite lore of the people, embellishing 
the convent cloister with its open 
gates ; no print nor copy, nor tran- 


‘scription in them, fresh from the 


t painter’s hand,—and one can- 
not help but feel how full and over- 
flowing was the life and wealth which 
thus brimmed over, and beyond the 
shelter of sacred roofs and palaces 
gave forth its inspiration freely to 
the open air and the church-going 
crowd. 

For by this passage we reach the 
church, and stand amazed in the 
warmth and brightness of that ornate 
and cheerful place. The nave of the 
Annunziata is like a splendid salon, 
with little chambers opening from it 
on each side, white arches flowered 
and gilded, like little boudoirs or 
drawing-rooms, if we may venture to 
carry out the profane simile—and 
indeed it would be anything but sur- 
prising to see a pretty mirror and 
toilette instead of one of those altar- 
tables, which, to tell the truth, are 
not much unlike. . In the western 
end, near the door, is a gilded cage 
of tabernacle work, adorned with 
symbolical ornaments, one of the 
principal of which is the pot of lilies 
—the fleur de Marie—which holds 
a prescriptive place in pictures of the 
Annunciation—and in the chapel 
close by is preserved a mysterious 
fresco of that event painted by An- 
gelo, and of miraculous power. The 
nave opens into a rounded choir, rich 
with marbles and gilding, with won- 
derful silver-work adorning the high 
altar, and another succession of 
chapels in the wall—chapels opening 
each with a lofty rounded arch into 
the fine semicircle—hung like so 
many withdrawing-rooms with crim- 
son drapery, heavily fringed with 
gilded knobs or tassels, Within 
there is little more than twilight in 
these aleoves, where still frescoes and 
pictures of note are to be perceived 
dimly ; but in the body of the church 
all is bright and sunny, and the 
general impression, if not very solemn, 
is cheerful and luxurious to a high 
extent. On either side, passages, 
penetrating through the line of the 
side-chapels, increase the domestic 


appearance so completely that it re- 
quires the distant prospect of a 
priestly back in white and gold, 
bowing over a decorated altar with 
mysterious genuflexions, unknown in 
ordinary life, to undeceive the spec- 
tator. But the splendour of the 
chureh, if nothing else, would show 
with sufficient clearness the popularity 
of the Annunziata, where worship- 
pers surround the little oratory, and 
kneel in all the chapels, and which 
is more frequented, as it appears, to 
judge from the experience of this day, 
than any of the other churches in 
Florence. We leave the sacred pre- 
cinets on tiptoe, whispering under 
our breath. To be sure it is very 
shocking to walk about or talk when 
people are at prayers, and service is 
proceeding; but if we are never to 
disturb a chance worshipper—if we 
are to keep religiously apart, lest 
yonder excellent and pious personage 
who follows us with her eyes, and 
turns round her head to watch us, 
should be disturbed in her devotions, 
I fear there will be little sight-seeing 
possible; for somebody is always 
discharging his or her religious duties 
at some altar, and that meritorious 
exercise goes on all the same, with 
moving lips and dropped beads, whe- 
ther our friend watches our stealthy 
passage, or only occupies herself with 
the fringe of the altar-cloth—there 
is not much difference after all. 

I did not begin with the intention 
of describing pictures or special works 
of art—one who sets out to do any 
such thing in Florence must take 
months to see, and volumes to con- 
tain his journal—but only a flying 
sketch as to what the Florentine 
churches are like in general, without 
details. They contain mines of inter- 
esting matter for investigators, but 
for us a noble pomp, a picturesque 
appearance, and many a silent sug- 
gestion of how things were in that 
age, so grand, so distant, so exuber- 
ant, which has writ its social economy, 
its family ostentation, its pride, its 
genius, and its greatness upon these 
enduring tablets, as it was fit a great 
age should write them—leaving to 
its descendants a glorious legacy of 
tombs and altars, a suit of state too 
big for them, which show how life 
has shrunk out of its splendid pro- 
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portions, and things are no longer as 
they were—and to us a spectacle of 
life indestructible, an energy which 
cannot die. 

Siath Day.—This day let us go the 
way of all the world. 

Look through the opening in those 
lofty houses, how that Apennine 
heaves his mighty slopes into the 
air, where the sun shines in defiance 
of those big clouds rolling and gather- 
ing and dispersing in mountainous 
vicissitude upon the sky. The cloud 
over that hill, mingling its gloom in 
some indescribable way with the un- 
discouraged sun, shines darkly, if one 
may be permitted the expression, 
with the most wonderful, dewy, rainy, 
aerial effect, over the vast shoulders 
of that big potentate, conveying to us 
low down in the plain a conception of 
atmosphere and distance magnificent- 
ly wide and far—precise yet immeasur- 
able—something to be painted or ima- 
gined, but which defies words. The 
day is mild and soft, with a freshness 
in the air which threatens rain—a de- 
licious dewy spring atmosphere, the 
threat expanding itself over us, but 
hever coming to extremities—letting 
a score of bright drops escape now 
and then by a side wind, but hurting 
nothing, not even a lady’s bonnet. 

ets are a serious consideration 
atthe Cascine, Along the level sunny 
road, where the tall trees thrust bare 
branches over our heads, and throw 
long shadows on the meadow, we 
make our way, as do the mountains 
down the valley, as does the river to 
the sea. Everything is westward ; 
the hills closing in towards the Gon- 
folina gorge, the Arno to the Medi- 
terranean, the sun to his setting, and 
the tender declining light slants in 
golden glints over the level grass, 
and over the solitary houses, each 
with its square tower, which stand 
here and there alone between the 
mountains and the trees. A long 
level road, with stretches of green 
grass on either hand, and the grey 
Apennines close in sight, and the 
Florentine carriages hastening along 
without much note of the way to 
something hidden here in the further 
trees. Whatis it? A square of good 
extent but no ornament, with straight 
avenues diverging into it on all sides, 
and with almost a glimpse of the 
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river and the sunny promenade ex. 
tending along its bank, where indeed 
the company can walk if they are 
so minded. But the company in 
general are not of that mind. The 
ladies sit in their carriages, the 
gentlemen get out and circulate 
from one party to another, carry- 
ing & common currency of gossip 
and compliment through the crowd, 
There stand the horses, and there sit 
the ladies with the most admirable 
patience, looking at nothing, listen- 
ing to nothing, unless it be the 
rival toilettes about them in the 
one case, and the talk of the wan- 
dering cavaliers in the other, till 
the orthodox time is accomplished, 
when the crowd suddenly breaks up, 
and carriages return with the steadi- 
ness of a procession along the same 
level road. What odd spectacles 
fashion and pleasure make when they 
lay their heads together! I do not 
see the fun of sitting for an hour 
among a crowd of carriages. Oome 
this way—never mind the fashion of 
Florence—come back again by this 
river road which basks and burns in 
the sunshine. It is still only March, 
it is not too warm. Yonder, look at 
the white houses dwelling by the 
river—at the low hills towards the 
south—Bellosguardo and that gentle 
cluster of luxuriant slopes! And 
now as Florence comes fally in sight, 
look at those domes and towers, ris- 
ing in a wonderfal full olive against 
the sky and the sunshine, throagh 
the air, full of bright reflections 
which mask those silent sentinels 
with a colour not their own. 

And again it is night—not the 
mysterious night of an unknown 
city, wrapt in fog and darkness— 
a glorious shining night of Italy, 
mooned and starry, with a flood of 
light upon the heavens, but darkness 
deep and solemn in the narrow 
streets. Looking out from this high 
window, the darkness no longer veils 


to us an undiscovered country. The 


hum and whisper of the town rises 
already half familiar and with a 
friendly tone, and one no longer 
dreams, but remembers. Now the 
congenial moonlight will wake with 
lyric musical touches, as one falls 
into a sweet confusion of all the arts 
to express that magical beauty—the 
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silvery marbles of the Duomo, the 
tender glory of the Painter’s Tower. 
Arno glistens under all its bridges. 
White, in a misty veil of light, rise 
the wakeful Apennines, listening to 
every chime of bells and sentinel 
shout of passing hours, the “ All’s- 
well” of the night from tower and 
Campanile, tall guardians of the city ; 
and peace and rest are in the air, 
white with the saintly benedictions 
of stars and moon. 

Bat dark as midnight or.mid-win- 
ter—black in profoundest contrast 
with the moonlight, lying in such a 
depth of shadow as only that neigh- 
bora brightness could expose, lies far 
below us the pavement of this narrow 
lofty street. What is that measured 
cadence sounding upward through 
this gulf of air and darkness—that 
gleam of moving lights, will and 
variable, blazing through the gloom; 
that tramp of footsteps? Look down 
where they pass below, the few pas- 
sengers scarcely pausing to look after 
them, they themselves pausing for 
nothing, marching to the measure of 
their chant, not slow though solemn 
—no voice of individual grief, but a 
calm impersonal lamentation, a lofty 
melancholy utterance upon the com- 
mon fate of humanity. White figures 
in the dress of a fraternity, with two 
or three wild torches throwing light 
upon their way, and upon that dark 
weight they carry shoulder-high and 
motionless—answering to each other 
with chant and response of deep 





voices, carrying their dead. Nay, not 
their dead—it has ceased to belong 
to any one, that silent burden. Love 
has not a tone in that dirge—grief is 
not there—it is the voice of the 
Charch, solemnly commenting upon 
the universal fate— calling the world 
to witness that all must die—and 
cold, cold, solitary, Joveless, the for- 
lorn dead in the midst of them goes 
to be buried out of sight. Do you 
say it is nothing to him, and he > 
not feel it? Heaven knows! but 
that picturesque group, with their 
ehant and their torches, carry a chill 
to one’s heart. 

And saddened by such sounds, the 
night falls over Florence—and Time 
and the hours chant from those match- 
less Oumpaniles the same solemn con- - 
clusion into the moonlight, to the 
wakefal hills and stars that do not 
die. But grief is not in the ineffable 
calin of heaven: and there is no grief 
in those wonderful works of art, 
calmly bearing witness in their silent 
permanence to generations dead and 
past. Proclaim it from your towers, 
great city, bathing in the silence with 
the listening hills and skies !— yet 
there is another burden chiming into 
human ears from all your shrines and 
altars, eloquent with their loves and 
labours who are no longer here—a 
deeper truth, and dearer than that 
burden of change and death—that it 
is here, as everywhere, the dead who 
are living—and it is only the living 
who die! 
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THE IDYLLS OF THE KING. 


Tse final fortunes of Arthur and 
of Charlemagne, as heroes of song, 
have been very different. Of course, 
we do not mean to compare their 
actual exploits. The Laws of Charle- 
magne may still be read. His great 
achievements form the subject of 
well-ascertained and undoubted his- 
tory, and have left their traces on 
the present state of modern Europe ; 
while the shadowy exploits of the 
British king, at best, only retarded 
the Saxon conquest of Britain for a 
few years, and are so wholly with- 
out any historical confirmation, that 
’ many antiquarians have been led to 
doubt whether the traditions which 
relate to him have any solid founda- 
tion of facts to rest on at all. Yet 
the silence of the Venerable Bede, 
and other Saxon chroniclers, should 
hardly outweigh the testimony of 
so widespread a tradition; for 
wherever the defeated British tribes 
retired for safety from their Saxon 
foe, whether to the sheltering rocks 
of Cornwall, or fastnesses among 
the Oumbrian hills, thither they 
carried with them the name of their 
famous chieftain, and there they have 
left it indelibly imprinted: so that 
northern ballads tell us of Arthur 
holding his court at “ merrie Carleile,” 
and by the banks (oh, most unpoeti- 
cal name!) of “Tearne Wadling ;” 
and the Westmoreland yeoman 
readily points out to the inquiring 
archeologist King Arthur’s Round 
Table—a mound near the fair river 
Eamont, some miles on its downward 
course, after it has left the loveliest 
of those lakes, one of which gave his 
surname to Arthur’s great knight 
Lancelot (a favourite Christian name 
still in Westmoreland, we may re- 
mark en passant). So too in Corn- 
wall inany a mound and cairn bears 
Arthur’s name; and stern Tintagel, 
the wave-beaten ruin on the rocky 
Cornish coast, is pointed out to the 
traveller as having been the fortress 
of the mighty British king. 

Unlike, however, as are the Arthur 


and the Oharlemagne of history— 
the one the last support, and the 
object of the fond regrets of 4 
conquered race; the other the proud 
leader of the victorious Franks, the 
fragments of whose empire are now 
great kingdoms, and whose success 
the ambition of modern times has 
emulated, but failed to equal—they 
have ‘yet occupied very similar posi- 
tions as favourite subjects of song 
and legend. The court - minstrels 
of Charlemagne (repeating the lays 
which had come across the Channel 
into kindred Bretagne) doubtless 
sang to him of Arthur and the 
knights of his Round Table, as the 
brave Taillefer sang of Roland and of 
Charlemagne to Norman William at 
the battle of Hastings; and the Pro- 
vencal Troubadours appear to have 
made the names of Arthur’s knights 
as familiar as those of Charlemagne, 
to the mind of the great father of 
modern literature, Dante. But when 
the minstrel’s tuneful notes were 
hushed—in Provence first by Dominic 
and his harsh brother-inquisitors, 
and afterwards thronghout Europe 
by the revival of ancient learning, 
and the altered taste which was its 
consequence—Arthur was gradually 
lost sight of, while Charlemagne 
shone with greatly-inereased splen- 
dour. The great Italian poets sang 
of the iron-crowned protector of their 
Pope. The fabulous exploits of his 
nephew Roland, the equally fabulous 
siege of Paris by the Saracens, and the 
victories of Charlemagne over their 
countless hosts, live for ever incor- 
porated into modern literature by 
the rich fancy, the inexhaustible in- 
vention, which sparkles in the magic 
page of Ariosto. But Arthur was 
left to the ballad and _the ‘prose 
romance. No great poet made him 
the hero of a lay that shall last for 
ever. He forms the subject of no 
poem that has lived, either English 
or foreign; for Spenser’s unique 
Allegory (that mighty work of the 
imagination, that product of a noble 
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age, rich in faith and loyalty) con- 
tains, as we shall have occasion to 
remark hereafter, the name, and the 
name only, of the ancient British 
chieftain. Shakespeare and Milton 
do but mention him. The eighteenth 
century was unfavourable to works 
of the imagination, and only re- 
membered Arthur in one or two 
ballads preserved in Percy’s collec- 
tion. Some fifty years ago, in his 
introduction to the first canto of 
“Marmion,” Sir Walter Scott alluded 
to the forgotten legends, with which 
his diligent antiquarianism had made 
him familiar, and seemed, as he wrote 
his tales of the olden time, to cast a 
longing glance at those still older 
stories, which it had stirred the 
hearts of his own heroes and heroines 
to listen to :— 


“ As when the Champion of the Lake 

Enters Morgana’s fated house, 

Or in the Chapel Perilous 

= spells and demons’ force, ; 

Holds converse with the unburied corse; 

Or when, Dame Ganore’s Grace to move 
Alas, that lawless was their love ) 

e sought proud Tarquin in his den, 
And freed full sixty knights; or when, 
A sinful man, and unconfess’d, 

He took the Sangreal’s holy quest, 
And, slumbering, saw the vision high, 
He might not view with waking eye,” 


He reminds us how such legends 


“Gleam through Spenser's elfin dream, 
And mix in Milton's heavenly theme ;” 


and he mourns that the one poet, 
who had arisen since then, fit, in his 
judgment, to sing of Arthur, had 
missed his high destiny :— 


“ And Dryden, in immortal strain, 
Had raised the Table Round again, 
But that a ribald king and court 

Bade him toil on to make them sport; 


The world defrauded of the high design, 
Profaned the God-given strength, and marr’d 
the lofty line.® 


Whether these regrets of the north- 
ern minstrel first direeted Mr. Tenny- 
son’s attention to the rich mine, 
ready to yield its untouched treasures 
to his hand, we cannot say. Certain 
it is, that he early sought subjects for 
his poems from among the legends of 
Arthur. “The Lady of Shalott” first 
showed the direction his thoughts 
were taking. Ten years after fol- 
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lowed two of his finest poems— 
“ Morte d’Arthur,” and “ Sir Galahad.” 
Next he sought inspiration from 
other sources, and, in the judgment 
of most, with inferior success. (We 
of course allude to the “ Princess,” 
and to “Mand;” not to the magni- 
ficent sorrow of “In Memoriam,”) 
And now, for the last two or three 
years, we have hailed with pleasure 
the report of a new poem from his 
pen, which promises to supply a 
statue for this long-vacant niche in 
our literature. We rejoiced to hear 
that the Laureate was again at work, 
that he had returned to the attach- 
ments of his youth, and that hie 
subject. was once again Arthur— 
“mythic Uther’s son.” Presently 
the name of the forthcoming book 
reached us, Zhe Jdylis of the King, 
and, we must own, somewhat dis- 
turbed our ideas. An Idyll is, to 
the common understanding, the name 
of a Pastoral, not of a tale of kings 
and warriors; and, to say the truth, in 
our mind Idylls are chiefly associated 
with some tedious trash by Gessner, 
which darkened our early initia- 
tion into Germanic literuture;. and 
pesbane also with les bergeries of 

lorian—insipid productions, which 
(to the best of our belief) the crino- 
line of the present day is far from 
regarding with the same favour as 
did the behooped belles of the days 
of Louis Quinze. For one thing, wo, 


the title prepared us. We were not 


to expect a long poem, presenting 
Arthur and his exploits as a whole. 
“Morte d’Arthur,” that exquisite 
fragment, was to remain a fragment 
still!—a fragment of an unfinished 
epic, which is never to be completed! 
At last, after a long delay, we re- 
ceived the eagerly-desired volume. 
We opened it with mingled hope and 
fear; we read it with mixed feelings, 
at first of disappointment, but af- 
terwards of greatly-preponderating 
pleasure; and we now proceed to lay 
some account of it before our readers. 
It consists of four poems of unequal 
lengths, each of which bears a lady’s 
name, (The Laureate’s devotion to 
the fair sex evidently glows with un- 
abated ardour, since the days when 
he sang “Isabel,” “ Olaribel,” d&e., 
with more zeal than success.) Each 
poem rehearses the adventures of 
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some heroine of the days of King 
Arthur; and the fourth and last con- 
tains those of the greatest and love- 
liest, though, alas! not the best lady 
of the time—of the “Guenever, that 
bride so bright of blee” of our old 
ballads, Thus the feminine element 
predominates decidedly in the work. 
Arthur, Lancelot, and Merlin—the 
king, the warrior, and the sage of 
the poem—are represented to us, not 
so much in council or in action as in 
their dealings with, and in the effect 
they produce on, Guinevere, Elaine, 
and Vivien. In this wise we see 
more of the sage’s folly than of his 
wisdom, of the warrior’s weakness 
than of his strength. The three first 
poems read like three long episodes, 
detached from a grand epic Arthur, 
which is not forthcoming. The 
fourth gives us a beautiful but still 
domestic seene, from near its con- 
clusion. Those who are unacquainted 
with Tennyson’s earlier writings, 
must feel, as they finish Guinevere, 
that the end is wanting; whilst the 
majority of readers will hasten to 
refresh their recollection of “* Morte 
@ Arthur” as its true conclusion : 
which exquisite poem, we here beg 
to suggest, should be printed as the 
fifth in the second edition of “The 
Idylls,” for the benefit of our child- 
ren. 

The slender thread which connects 
the four poems is furnished by Gui- 
nevere. The first rumours of her 
grievous fall drive the gentle Enid 
into seclusion, and embolden Vivien 
in her wrong-doing; Lancelot’s heart 
is closed by her against Elaine’s pure 
affection, and Aer penitence forms 
the subject of the fourth poem. Of 
Arthur we hear little till the end. 
We are told in very beautiful lan- 
guage of his labours, as an earlier 
Charlemagne, to draw fast the slack- 
ening bonds of law and order, to 
uphold the faith of Christ and 
the honour of Britain against the 
heathen invader, and to revive and 
uphold every knightly grace and 
courtesy by the institution of his 
chivalric Round Table; but almost 
all his share in the action of the poem 
is confined to the last grand scene, 
where he rebukes and pardons his 
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guilty wife, and then leaves her for 
that battle-field to which he looks 
forward with dim forebodings, where 
all his yet faithful knights are to 
fall but one, and whence the dusky 
barge” and its mystic crew are to 
bear him, whither no man knoweth 
even until this day. Lancelot is the 
hero of the third poem. Tristram, 
Perceval, and Gallahad, are only 
named. How gladly would we have 
heard more of the latter—that knight 
sane peur because sans reproche, 
who is one of the faires$ creations of 
Tennyson’s earlier muse; whose quest 
of that Sangreal (from the search for 
which the valorous Lancelot was 
excluded by his sin) has become in 
our poet’s hands a noble type of true 
Ohristian chivalry—of that work of 
heaven on earth which only pure 
hearts can love, only clean hands 
can do! J, 

For the non-appearance of these 
famous knights we are by no means 
— by a new acquaintance— 

eraint, tribut ince of Devo 
whose Prive 4 rita the first ahtse 
Its story is somewhat ill-constructed, 
and decidedly better in execution 
than in design. It is briefly this:— 
Queen Guinevere and her attendant 
maiden are insulted by a nameless 
knight on their way to join Arthur 
hunting. Geraint vows to avenge 
the insult, and follows the discourt- 
eous knight to a small town, near 
which he dwells in a splendid new 
castle. The town is full of bustling 
preparations for a tournament on 
the morrow; and Geraint, whose 
haste has brought him on his chase 
unarmed, is glad to seek shelter for 
the night at the rained castle of Earl 
Yniol, on the other side of the town, 
which is thus prettily described :— 


“Here stood a shattered archway, plumed with 


fern ; 
And here had fall’n a great part of a tower, 
beens like a crag that tumbles from the 
elif, 
And like a crag was with wilding flowers: 
And high above a a turret stair, 
Worn by the feet that now were stent, wound 
Bare to the sun, and monstrous ivy-stems 
Claspt the grey walls with hairy-fibred arms, 
And suck’d the joining of stones, and 


look'd 
A knot, beneath, of snakes, aloft, a grove.” 


Yniol, the venerable owner of this 
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dilapidated mansion, has the misfor- 
tune to be the uncle of the knight 
whose insolence Geraint longs to 
punish, and to have given him mor- 
tal offence by refusing him the hand 
of his only daughter Enid. The dis- 
courteous Edyrn has avenged his 
uncle’s refusal by provoking a revolt 
among his retainers, dispossessing 
him of his earldom, and keeping 
him with his wife and daughter, in 
the ruined castle where Geraint finds 
them. For the last two years Edyrn 
has proclaimed. jousts in honour of a 
lady whom he has taken as his love, 
to spite Enid, to which no man is 
admitted unless his Jady-love be pre- 
sent; and each year won for her the 
prize, a golden sparrow-hawk. The 
third joust is fixed for the morrow of 
Geraint’s arrival, who, learning this 
from his host, straightway borrows 
from him his rusty arms, adopts the 
gentle Enid as his lady betrothed and 
wife; avenges her deep wrong, at 
the sume time as the Queen’s lighter 
one, by the overthrow of the proud 
Edyrn, and makes him restore his 
earldom to his injured kinsman, and 
go to do penance at King Arthur’s 
court, where his reformed life bears 
“ pleasing testimony,” as the good 
books have it, to the efficacy of Ge- 
raint’s rough method of cure. Geraint 
prepares to take his fair betrothed 
to Caerleon-upon-Usk, tbat the 
grateful Guinevere may, according 
to her proinise, clothe her champion’s 
bride in fitting attire for the nuptials, 
And here we are treated to an amount 
of millinery against which not all our 
reverence for Tennyson’s genius shall 
stay us from protesting. Even sup- 
osing that the “faded silk” in which 

nid accompanies Geraint by his 
desire, and which she, unluckily for 
herself, puts by reverently in a ‘ce- 
darn cabinet” instead of giving it to 
her waiting-maid, as most ladies of 
the present day would do, when it 
had rerved its purpose,—even sup- 
posing, we say, that the “faded” ar- 
ticle of dress in question is introduced 
with a high moral purpose—even 
that of inducing the wives of Eng- 
land generally, and more especially 
the wives of English poets, to be con- 
tent with plain attire—though we 
should be grateful to the Laureate 
for his good intentions, and earnestly 
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wish him success, as the dismal vision 
of our Christmas bills rises before 
our prophetic gaze—yet we cannot 
bat feel that if such appeals in verse 
could do the business, we have good 
Dr. Watts’ already, more easily re- 
membered and more distinetly affect- 
ing the conscience! So, returning 
to the esthetic view of the matter, 
we would humbly beg the Laureate 
for the future to tell us more of the 
maiden and less of her clothes—more 
of the wedding, if he will, and less 
of the trousseau. Nay, might we 
venture to whisper to him that lines 
like these will defeat his own pur- 
pose, where he sums up “the whole 
duty of a husband” thus :-— 


“To compass her with sweet observances, 
oor her beautifully (1), and keep her 
e. 


Somewhile after Geraint and Enid’s 
marriage, the growing evil report of 
the Queen induces the former’ to 
withdraw his young wife from her 
dangerous example, to retire into his 
principality, where, in affectionate 
care of Evid (an affection which our 
unwise poet describes as revealing 
itself chiefly in making constant ad- 
ditions to her wardrobe), he forgets 
the duties of his office, and incurs 
the ped disapprobation of his 
people. The young wife hears this ; 
and in hesitation between her fear 
of displeasing her husband and her 
grief that his fame should perish for 
lack of warning, drops a broken sen- 
tence which leads him to suspect her 
faithful affection for himself. Mad- 
dened by this suspicion (which he 
might have removed by one simple 
question), he resolves to ride forth 
into the wilderness, to win back his 
wile’s regard by some high deed; 
on which the poet observes in very 
beautiful language—language far 
more applicable, as it seems to us, 
to many a sad occurrence in real 
life, than to this very improbable 
difficulty— 


“© purblind race of miserable men!’ 

How many among us at this very hour 

Do f a life-long trouble for ourselves, 

By true for false, or false for true ! 

ere — the feeble twilight of this 
wor 

Gropi how many, until we pass and 


That other, where we see as we are seen |” 
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He commands Enid to accompany 
him, and expressly charges her to do 
so arrayed in her worst and meanest 
dress. A strange subject to occupy 
the thoughts of a warrior, at the very 
moment when he was smarting under 
the reproach of effeminacy! And 
truly, as it seems to us, a very mean 
piece of revenge for any “sort of a 
man,” let alone a knight of the 
Round Table to indulge in! She 
obeys meekly; puts on the “ faded 
silk” in which he first saw her, and 
is bidden to ride on far in front, lest 
her angry lord should be unable to 
restrain his wrath, and, whatever 
happens, never to speak a word to 
him. Late in the afternoon they 
meet three bandits, and Enid is re- 
warded by her ungenerous husband, 
for having braved his indignation to 
warn him of his danger, by his orders 
to drive their horses (laden with the 
armour of which he has stript their 
riders), tied together by their bridles, 
before him. A little way farther on 
they meet three more villains, and 
Geraint has another opportunity (of 
which he avails himself) of showing 
valour to his enemies and unkindness 
to his wife. 

Tired by the. charge of the six 
horses, and much more by her own 
quiet grief, Enid thankfully accepts 
the night’s lodging her harsh husband 

rovides for her in a little town ad- 
joining the castle of another old 
suitor of hers, Earl Limours. He, 
encouraged by the evident coldness 
between her husband and _ herself, 
renews his suit’to her. Enid, alarmed 
at his numerous band of followers, 
feigns to be willing that he should 
come in the morning to carry her off, 
only asking to be left in repose that 
night; and is so long before she 
dares awaken her husband to tell 
him of his danger, that their retreat 
the next day is speedily interrupted 
by the arrival of the “wild Limours” 
and his band in parsuit of them, 
Geraint, however, is fully equal to 
the occasion; knocks the earl and 
his next follower down like nine- 
pins— 


4 And ren rushed on all the rout be- 
nm 


But at the flash and motion of the man 
Fy Be mney 2 panic-stricken like a shoal 


ing fish, that on a summer morn 
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Adorn the crystal dykes of Camelot, 
Come slipping o'er their shadows on the 


sand ; 
But if a man who stands upon the brink 
But lift a shining hand against the sun, 
There is not left the twinkle of a fin 
Betwixt the cressy islets white in flower,” 


Having disposed of this formidable 
attack so easily, the invincible Ge. 
raint rides on with the patient Enid, 
But retribution is at hand. A wound 
which he hardly felt in theard our of 
the conflict, begins to pain him; his 
blood flows unseen, and he falls 
senseless to the ground. His wife 
binds his wound with her veil, and 
sits beside him in despair. “The 
huge Earl Doorm,” the savage lord 
of the territory they are now in, 
passes by, and touched in some de- 
gree by beauty in distress, commands 
two spearmen to carry the wounded 
man to his hall. Enid’s palfrey has 
deserted her, but Geraint’s “ great 
charger,” which stood by him “ griey- 
ed like a man,” follows him unled. 
Left alone in the deserted hall, Enid 
sits for long hours by her lord; who, 
wakening from his swoon, is con- 
vinced of her true love for him by 
her tears, but still feigns himself as 
dead,— 


“That he might prove her to the utter- 
most. 

And say to his own heart, ‘She weeps for 
me.’” 


He thus exposes her to the rude at- 
tentions of their savage host, who 
returns from a plandering expedition 
in the afternoon, feasts in the hall 
with a motley crew of spearmen and 
women, 


“ Whose souls the old serpent long had drawn 
Down, as the worm draws in the wither'd 


leaf 
And makes it earth ;” 


and having finished his savage re- 
pot coolly assures Enid that her 

usband is dead, offers to replace 
him; vainly presses meat and drink 
upon her, and then, with a regard 
for dress amazing in such a bar- 
barian, and evidently proving that 
the love of fine clothes was epidemic 
at that period, sends for a splendid 
silk, and commands Enid to put off 
her faded garb, and“array herself in 
it. To which she answers :— 
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“In this poor gown my dear lord found 
me first, 

And loved me serving in my father’s hall ; 

In this poor gown I rode with him to 
court, . 

And there the queen array’d me like the 
sun; 

In this poor gown he made me clothe my- 
lf, 


Sell, 
When now we rode ki ae this fatal quest 
Of honour, where no honour can be gain’d: 
And this poor gown I will not cast aside 
Until himself arise a living man, 
And bid me cast it. I have griefs enough: 
Pray you be gentle, pray you let me be: 
I never loved, can never love but him: 
Yea, God, I pray you of your gentleness, 
He being as he is, to let me be.” 


Hereupon the rade Doorm strikes 
her, and she, thinking 

“*Tfe had not dared to do % 
Except he surely knew my lord was dead,’ 
Sent forth a sudden sharp and bitter cry, 


As of a wild thing taken in the trap, 
Which sees the trapper coming thro’ the 
wood.” 


Geraint starts up, and with a single 
blow of his stalwart arm sends the 
huge Earl’s head rolling on the floor ; 
which seems to us something less 
than justice, seeing that he owns 
atterwards, 


“Enid, I have’ used you worse than that 
dead man.” 


He then mounts his horse, lifts his 
fair Enid on to it, and rides off with 
her, joyful in his recovered faith in 
her attection, and we are thankful to 
say, penitent for the past; henceforth 
to lead a happy and usefal life, griev- 
ing his sweet wife no more, and 
securing his people’s reverence by his 
manly deeds. The lines which de- 
scribe Enid’s gladness, when she 
feels herself restored to her right 
place beside her husband, are, to our 
thinking, very beautifal : 


“ And never yet, since high in Paradise 

O’er the four rivers the first roses blew, 

Came purer pleasure into mortal kind 

Than lived through her, who in that perilous 


hour, 

ie Mg to hand beneath her_ husband's 
eart, 

And ;felt -him hers again: she did not 
weep, 

But o'er her meek eyes came a happy 
mist, 

"Like that which kept the heart of Eden green.’ 


Oh! si sic omnia! How much 
better in its simple propriety of lav- 
guage is this passage, than attempts 
at variety of expression, like “ his 
helmet wagg’d,” of Geraint fainting 
earlier on! How much better, in 
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their melodious versification, than 
lines like this, where the accent falls 
perforce on the least important word : 


“ The ce, without a word, from Ais horse 
fe 


Or this, still worse, from Vivian : 


“Her eyes and neck, glittering, went and 
came !” 


And how little worthy of the beauti- 
ful lines we have quoted, and of some 
others too which we have not space 
for, is the story of which we have 
given the outlines! 

Having confessed our dislike to 
Idylis, we will not be so inconsist- 
ent as to quarrel with “ Alfrede, our 
Laureate Poete” (to speak of him in 
the Janguage of Chaucer), because 
this is not an Idyll at all; because 
Enid and Geraint, though they do 
once pass through a hay-field (where 
Geraint eats up the mower’s dinner 
with singular eagerness considering 
the nature of his anxiety), betray no 
desire to betake themselves to rural 
occupations ; because we look in vain 
for anything like the exquisite open- 
air life of The Faéry Queen (to which 
great work the nature of the subject 
in some sense invites comparison). 
It may be rather hard to call a tale 
an Idyll, the hero and heroine of 
which spend no longer time “sub 
Jove” than any modern gentleman 
and Jady on a tour, and who are 
always taking shelter in some house 
or other. (She whose beauty in the 
forest “made a sunshine in that 
shady place,” spent a far freer exist- 
ence.) But let that pass. Our com- 
plaint goes deeper, for it concerns 





not names, but things. How could - 


Mr. Tennyson think it worth his 
while to adorn by his fancy—to dis- 
course to us in the sweet music of 
a voice we love so well—a tale of 
such mediocre interest—of a hero so 
utterly stupid? In the name of the 
ladies of England (who, we are sure, 
will agree with us), we beseech him, 
for the future, to wed his gentle 
Enids—those patterns of woman- 
hood whom he draws so well—to men 
somewhat worthier of them. 

Let us pass on to Vivien, which is 
so far idyllic that its scene is laid 
wholly in the forests of Brittany, 
‘* patula sub tegmine guereds”; but 
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alas! how utterly devoid of all pas- 
toral innocence! It consists of the 
wicked devices of a most unlovable 
damsel, named Vivien, to beguile the 
aged Merlin, the great enchanter, 
into revealing to her a spell of which 
he had once told her. This spell, 
wrought in a fashion something like 
mesmerism, 


‘With woven paces and with waving 
arms,” 


but with more enduring results, puts 
its subject to sleep for ever, except 
to him who wrought the charm ; and 
Vivien determines to learn it from 
Merlin, and then work it on her un- 
lucky tutor, 


“As fancying that her glory would be 


grea ; 

According to his greatness, whom she 
quenched.” 

Merlin is painted full of gentle wis- 

dom, venerable as 


“ Such a beard as, youth gone out, 
Had left in ashes,” 7 


could make him. He is not without 
gloomy forebodings of coming evil, 
depicted in the following fine lines : 


“So dark a forethought roll’d about his 


brain, 
SB Oe avn Gan os ee 
=a wave, feeling round his long sea 


In silence.” 


Nay, an indefinable association links 
these forebodings with Vivien. He 
says to her,— 


“ O! did you never lie upon the shore, 
And watch the curl’d white of the coming 


Glass'd th lippery be 

‘d in e slip sand fore it 
breaks? 

Even such a wave, but not so pleasurable, 

Dark in the glass of some presageful mood, 

Had I for three days seen, ready to fall. 


You seem’d that wave about to break 
upon me, 

And sweep me from my hold upon the 
world, 

My use, and name, and fame.” 


His nature is far too noble to love 
such a thing as Vivien. Listen to 
his lofty thoughts on fame :— 


“Sweet were the days when I was all 
unknown. 

But when my name was lifted up, the 

+ storm 


Broke on the mountain, and I cared not 
for it.” 








Or these :— 


“ Fame, with men, 
Being but ampler means to serve mankind, 
Shou - have small rest or pleasure in her- 
sel, 
But work as vassal to the se yt love, 
That dwarfs the petty love of one to one,” 


At first he tolerates rather than likes 
her attentions; and when she pre- 
maturely shows the cloven foot, and 
pours into his unwilling ears vile 
scandal against his noble friends, the 
knights of the Round Table (scandal 
of which we will say nothing, but 
that we are truly sorry it should pol- 
lute the pages which tell, further on, \ 
of the childlike innocence of Elaine, - 
and the manly—ay, the Christian— 
purity of Arthur), he turns from her 
indignantly, muttering, 

“ Men at most differ as heaven and earth, 


But women, worst and best, as heaven 
and hell ;” 


and expressing his just loathing of 
such as her, who, 

“ Tf they find 
Some stain or blemish in a name of note, 
Not grieving that their greatest are so small, 
a themselves with some insane de- 

t, 

And Fudge ali Nature from her feet of clay, 
Without the will to lift their eyes and see f 
Her godlike head crown'd with spiritual fire, 
And touching other worlds.” 


How true! how noble! How good 
to remember the next time we hear 
an ill report of any one we reverence! 
The beauty of the thought in the 
lines we have italicised makes us 
quite forget the defective rhythm of 
the last line but one. And yet the 
sage who judges so justly yields up 
his secret, a few pages later, to the 
woman he despises. ‘Oh! most 
lame and impotent conclusion!” We 
have all pity for the strong man, 
whom his affection has disarmed, 
stabbed by the hand which he trusted 
as his own. We feel more compas- 
sion than anger when we hear the 
brave champion of Israel against the 
Philistines bewail his “ impotence of 
mind, in body strong”— 


+ 


“ His lot unfortunate in ——e choice, 
From whence captivity and loss of eyes;” 


for the choice, though a wrong one, 
was his own, and he yielded up 
God’s secret and his to the woman 
whom he loved. But Tennyson makes 
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Merlin yield up Ais great secret 
to the woman whom he does not 
and cannot love, merely because 
of her importunity! He tells it her, 
“overtalk’d and overworn;” and 
by her shrieking, her exultation, 
she leaves him as dead in the hollow 
oak, 


“And lost to life and use and name and 
fame.” 


Where the original sketch is dis- 
torted, the most faultless colour- 
ing cannot produce a really good pic- 
The fine thoughts and beauti- 
fal imagery scattered through “ Vi- 
vien” with no niggard hand, cannot 
make amends for the incurable fault 
inits original design. They can at 
best only conceal it. The sickly tree, 
with no principle of vigorous life 
within it, with no roots striking far 
down into a healthy soil, may be 
adorned for a night’s festivity with 
coloured lamps and artificial flow- 
ers; nay, healthy fruits may be 
brought and hung upon it; but a 
short examination will always detect 
its want of organic connection with 
its foreign splendours. We dare not 
say that where the leading idea from 
which a poem grows is good, the 
poem will be invariably good also; 
for a noble conception may be much 
obscured and injured by defective 
execution; but this we will say—a 
poem which is false or weak in its 
main idea, can never be more than 
good in parts. It can never be good 
as a whole. The stream can never 
rise higher thanits source. And thus 
we tarn, with reluctant disapproba- 
tion, from the two first Idylls. In- 
deed, we are half tempted to think 
that they were rather written as 
foils to the two last, than to act, as 
they should have done, as a flowery 
and leafy avenue to the stately man- 
sion which succeeds them. We would 
implore Mr Tennyson, as a father, 
never again to sacrifice the welfare 
of two elder daughters (even if some- 
what unpromising) so completely as 
he has done this time, to the success 
in life of their younger sisters. And 
we would advise that numerous class 
of readers, who have not time, or, 
which comes to the same thing, fancy 
they have not, to read long poems, to 
skip the two first Idylls boldly, and 
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at once make uaintance with 
“Elaine the fair, Elaine the lov- 
able,” as her admiring bard very 
meetly styles her. They will recog- 
nise an old acquaintance, for Elaine 
is a new version of the “Lady of 
Shalott.” Only Mr. Tennyson, no 
longer pressed by the imperious 
exigencies of finding something to 
rhyme with Lancelot and Oamelot, 
and having, perchance, heard some- 
times the malicious quotation with 
which a most poetical friend of ours 
(who has read his Shakespeare more 
diligently than his Tennyson) favour- 
ed us, when we last proposed to read 
to him “The Lady of Shalott,” 


“Mine eyes smell onions, I shall weep 
anon,” 


has metamorphosed Shalott very 


advantageously into Astolat. There 
the “lily maid Elaine” dwells 
with her father and her two 


brothers, Sir Torre and Sir La- 
vaine. There Sir Lancelot finds her 
on his way to Camelot, where he 
means to wit in the joust the ninth 
diamond, which Arthur offers as the 
prize of the yearly tourney there, 
hoping to present it, with the eight 
he won before, all at once to the 
Queen. The first discovery of these 
diamonds is told in lines which we 
have great pleasure in presenting to 
our readers :-—— 

when none 


“For Arthur, knew from 


whence he came, 
Long — the people chose him for their 
n 


fg, 
Roving the trackless realms of Lyonnesse, 
Had found a glen, grey boulder, and black 
tarn, 


A horror lived about the tarn, and clave 
Like its own mists to all the mountain side ; 
For gers! two brothers, one a king, 
me’ 
And — together; but their names were 


ost, 
And each had slain his brother at a blow, 
And pa _ they fell and made the glen 


abhorr'd ; 
And there they lay till all their bgnes were 


eac 
And lichen’d into colour with the crags, 
the king, had on a 


crown 
Of diamonds, one in front, and four a-side. 
And Arthur came, and labouring up the 
All in Paneer moonshine, unawares 
Had trodden that crown’d skeleton, and 
the skull 
Brake from the nape, and from the skull 
the crown 
Roll’d into light, and turning on its rims, 


Fled like a glittering rivulet to the tarn, 
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And down the shingly scaur he plunged, 
and —— 

And set it on his head, and in his heart 

Heard murmurs, ‘lo, thou likewise shalt be 
king!’” 


This passage has given us intense 
pleasure; a pleasure which may not 
be shared by those who have never 
scrambled (as the Laureate has, we 
doubt not, many a time during his 
sojourn by the English lakes, and as 
we ourselves rejoiced to do in “the 
days that are no more”) up some 
rocky pass to the still tarn, three 
parts up the mountain, where we de- 
liberated whether to scale stil] loftier 
heights, or to plunge down through 
the mountain-desolation, and seek 
the world once more. We must also 
extract the passage which describes 
Lancelot, and the effects of their 
first meeting on Elaine— 


“The great and guilty love he bare the 
Queen, 

In battle with the love he bare his lord, 

Had marr’d his face, and mark’d it ere his 
time. 

Another sinning on such heights with one, 

The flower of all the west,, and all the 
world, 

Had been the sleeker for it; but in him 

His mood was often like a fiend, and rose 

And drove him into wastes and solitudes 

For agony, who was yet a living soul, 

Marred as he was, he seem'd the goodliest 


man 

That ever among ladies ate in hall, 

And noblest, when she lifted up her eyes. 
However marr’d, of more than -twice her 


ears, 

Seam’d with an ancient swordcut on the 
cheek, 

And bruised and bronzed, she lifted up her 
eyes, 

And teved him with that love which was her 
doom.” 


The remorse which any man, not 

utterly hardened, must have felt for 

such treachery as his to such a 

friend as “Arthur, the faultless 

King” (so even Guinevere is enforced 

to style him), is finely painted here. 

We see it torturing Lancelot at 

the banquet, where he narrates 

the King’s high deeds in war to his 

delighted hearers; his victories by 

river, sea, and forest— 

“Where manya heathen fell: and on the 
mount 

Of Baden I myself beheld the king 

Charge at the head of all his Table Round, 

And all his legions, crying Christ and him, 

And poe em; and I saw him, after, 
tan 

High = a heap of slain, from spur to 
plume 

Red as the rising sun with heathen blood, 
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‘They are broken, they'are boeken’ =? 
And the friend who helped Arthur 
to win these battles, to whose heart 
he had looked as to his own, to be 
unquailing in his danger and unenvy- 
ing in his prosperity, has dealt him 
in secret a worse blow than any hea- 
then foe; and the King knows not 
his friend’s falsehood, and trusts him 
as ever. And accusing conscience 
says to Lancelot, “Thou art the 
man,” and wrings from him the con- 
fession, as he points out the King to 
young Lavaine at the tournament, 
“Me you call great: mine is the firmer 
The pee! lance; but there is many a 
Now eK who will come to all I am, 

And overcome it; and in me there dwells] 

No greatness, save it be some far-off touch 

Of greatness to know well I am not great: 
There is the man,” 

And we rejoice to think, from the 
concluding verse of this Idyll, that his 
remorse,though all unavailing through 
its course, did at an after time uplift 
this fallen hero; that as the old 
prose romance of “ Morte d’Arthur” 
says, “He took repentance after- 
wards,” and in Tennyson’s language, 
died a “holy man;” for we could 
not bear to think of this flower of 
chivalry, this one love of sweet 
Elaine, Sir Lancelot of the Lake, 
being doomed to that dark abode to 
which the whole action of the poem 
tends to consign him; where Dante 
places his brother knight and brother 
sinner, Tristram; that gloomy circle 
where— 


“ La bufera infernal, che mai non resta, 
Mena gli sporti con la sua rapina,” 


and concerning which even the 
‘ fierce Florentine” records— 
“ Poscia ch’ i’ ebbi il mio dottare udito 

Nomar le donne antiche e i cavalieri 

Pieta mi vinse, e fui quasi smarrito.” 
Meantime it is, of a surety, a sad 
“doom” for “Elaine, the lily maid 
of Astolat,” to love such an one as 
he, and to lie awake all night in 
thought of him, as her poet describes 
her, in the following lines, the simile - 
in which is identical with Coleridge’s 
well-known remark on Chantrey’s 
bust of Wordsworth—“It is more 
like Wordsworth than Wordsworth 
himself is.” We are glad to see it 
embalmed in verse— 
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“ As when a painter, poring on a face, 

Divinely thro’ all hindrance finde the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 

The shape and colour of a mind and life, 

Lives for his children, ever at its best 

And fullest; so the face before her lived, 
Dark—splendid; speaking in the silence, 


full 
Of noble things, and: held her from her 
sleep.” 


On the morrow Lancelot departs 
for the lists at Camelot, attended by 
Elaine’s younger brother, Lavaine, 
leaving her his blazoned shield to 
keep for him, as he wishes to fight 
unknown ; and the better to conceal 
himself, wearing her favour in his 
helmet. Lancelot joins the weaker 
side in the tourney, and bears him- 
self with his wonted valour : 


“ King, duke, earl, 
Count, baron—whom he smote he over- 
threw.” 


But his disguise all but works his 
ruin. His kith and kin, jealous of 
the fame of their Lancelot, whom 
they believe absent, unite against the 
new champion : 


“They couch’d their spears, and prick’d their 
steeds, and thus, 

Their plumes driven backward by the wind 
they made 

In moving, altogether down upon him 

Bare, as a wild wave in the wide North Sea, 

Green-glimmering toward the summit, bears 
with all 

Its sony crests that smoke against the 
skies, 

Down on a bark, and overbears the bark, 

And him that helms it; so they overbore 

Sir Lancelot and his charger, and a spear 


Down-glancing lamed the charger, and a 


spear 
Prick’d sharply his own cuirass, and the 


ea 
Pierced through his side, and there snapt, and 
remain’d.” 


We like the abruptness of the last 
line. We seem to hear the spear 
break off short in it. And we have 
italicised what we think as fine a 
description of an ocean wave as we 
ever read. To return to the story. 
Lavaine helps Lancelot to another 
horse, and, well backed by him and 
the rest, the wounded hero wins the 
day. But when he is proclaimed 
victor, and bidden to advance and 
take the prize, he answers— 


“Prize me no prizes, for my prize is 
death ;” 


and rushes from the field, followed 
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by the faithful Lavaine, to a poplar 
grove hard by (we should have liked 
other trees better), where dwells a 
knight, turned hermit, who 


“Had scoop’d himself 
In the white rock a chapel and a hall 
On massive columns, like a shore-cliff cave, 
And cells and chambers—all were fair and 


dry: 

The om light from the meadows wnder- 
nea 

Struck up and lived along the milky roofs.” 


Lavaine draws out the lance-head ; 
the hermit carries the wounded 
knight into his cave,— 


“ And there, in daily doubt 
Whether to live or die, for many a week 
Hid from the wide world’s rumour by the 


grove 
plars, with their noise of falling showers, 
ever-tremulous aspen trees, he lay.” 


of 
An 
Meantime the sudden disappear- 
ance of the unknown conqueror ex- 
cites much disturbance in the lists ; 
so that Arthur charges Gawain, his 
own nephew, to take the diamond and 
ride forth to seek its winner, and not 
to return without delivering the 
dear-bought prize into his hands. 
Sir Gawain fails to find him in his 
close retreat; but at length reaching 
Astolat, brings and hears news of 
him there. lElaine’s preoccupied 
heart gives small heed to the compli- 
ments the courtly knight pays her; 
even to such a really pretty one as 
this, by which he answers her re- 
proof for neglecting the quest on 
which the king had sent him :— 


“T lose it, as we lose the lark in heaven, 
O damsel, in the light of your blue eyes.” 


So he leaves her the diamond to 
keep, being sure that, if Lancelot 
lives, he will come to claim his 
shield ; and noting the beauty of the 
damsel, and that the favour worn by 
Lancelot at the tournament was 
hers, he hastens to tell the astonished 
court of Lancelot’s new love,: and 
to waken in the Queen bitter jealousy 
of her innocent rival. But Elaine 


has heard of the peril of the knight, 
whom she has seen only one day—a 
day as fatal to her peace of mind as 
a whole year—and she persuades her 
old father to let her go with her elder 
brother to seek him out. 


They find 
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him easily, with their younger bro- 
ther’s help. Elaine presents the 
diamond to him, and, grieved by his 
sad plight, stays with her brother to 
nurse him, and saves his life by her 
gentle care— 
“Being to him 
Meeker than any ehild to a rough nurse, 


Milder than any mother to a sick child; 
And never woman yet, since man’s first 


fall, 
Did kindlier unto man; but her deep love 
Upbore her.” 


Lancelot is not untouched by all 
this fond affection; he feels towards 
her as to a young sister, and at last 
we read— 


“Loved her with all love, except the love 

Of man and woman when they love their 
best, 

Closest and sweetest, and had died the death 

Inany knightly fashion for her sake. 

And peradventure had he seen her first, 

She might have made this and that other 
world, 

Another world for the sick man; but now 

The shackles of an old love straiten’d him, 

His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 


Surely had Shakespeare had to write 
this, he would have said something 
like those two last lines! Thus 
Lancelot bears the penalty of his sin, 
not alone in the remorse which has 
poisoned his every cup of guilty 
pleasure, but even more in the moral 
ruin it has wrought within him, 
‘rendering him alike consciously un- 
worthy of, and incapable of respond- 
ing to, the pure and strong love 
(strong because pure) which he has 
inspired—a love of which Arthur 
says very truly, later on: 


« Ané, 10 heaven, on our dull side of 
eath, 

What should be best, if not so pure a love 

Clothed in so pure a loveliness.” 


“The great Sir. Lancelot of the 
Lake” has condemned himself, by 
his own act, to continue “a lonely 
man, wifeless and heirless;” and as 
it begins to dawn on Elaine that he 
cannot love her as she loves him 
(why he cannot, how should she ever 
dream ?)— 


“She murmur’d, ‘Vain, in vain; it cannot 
He will not love me; how then? must I 


die? 
Then as a little helpless innocent bird, 
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That has but one plain passage of few 
te 


notes, 

Will sing the simple e o'er and over 

For all an April morning, till the ear 

Wearies to hear it, so the simple maid 

vr half the night repeating, ‘Must I 
fie?” 


She makes one desperate effort. At 
her father’s castle (whither Lancelot 
accompanies her and her brother on 
his recovery, where she vainly puts 
on her best attire to please him, 
thinking— 

“If I be loved, these are my festal robes ; 

If not, the victim’s flowers re he fall ;” 


and where he proffers her every gift 
asa guerdon for her care, but the 
one gift she desires) she breaks silence 
on the day he is to leave them, and 
declares her love to him. We know 
that this contradicts the best prece- 
dents ; that Viola’s imaginary sister, 
who 


“ Never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek; she pined in 
thought; 
And with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief,” 


is more traly womanly than some of 
Shakespeare’s other heroines; but 
still Tennyson has provided the best 
excuse he could for his sweet Elaine, 
in her childlike innocence, in the 
ease with which her every wish has 
been gratified till now by her fond 
brethren and father, and, above all, 
in her being destitute of a mother’s 
careful guidance. Lancelot answers 
kindly but coldly; bids her seek a 
worthier husband, whom he may 
endow with lands and honours for 
her sake, and takes his shield and 
departs, not daring to bid her fare- 
well, lest he should increase her fatal 
passion. Elaine is left to her de- 
spair. Her father and brothers strive 
in vain to comfort her. She answers 
them calmly :— 


“ But when they left her to herself again, 
Death, like a 8 voice from a distant 


field, 

—_s thro’ the darkness, call’d; the 
owls, 

Wailing, had power upon her, and she mixt 


Her fancies with the sallow-rifted glooms 
Of evening, and the moanings of the wind.” 


She sings to herself a doleful little 
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song, called the song of Love and 
Death, of which we give the first and 
last stanzas, which we admire par- 
ticularly. The two middle ones are 
somewhat spoilt by a want of sim- 
plicity, like the “ concetti” in vogue 
two centuries ago, so we omit them: 


“Sweet is true love, though given in vain, in 
vain ; 
And sweet is death, who puts an end to 
5° 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I. 


“T fain would follow love, if that could be; 
I needs must follow death, who calls for me; 
Call and I follow, I follow! jet me die!” 


Her father hastens to her, startled 
by something unwonted in her voice, 
and gazes on her altered counte- 
nance as on a thing at once strange 
and familiar. 

“As when we dwell upon a word we know, 


Repeating till the word we know so well 
Becomes a wonder, and we know not why.” 


A comparison which, though we do 
not especially admire, yet we read 
with pleasure, as proving that an- 
other has experienced that strange, 
puzzled feeling about a well-known 
word which has occasionally seized 
on ourselves. Then the maiden tells 
her brothers how she has been dream- 
ing of her childhood and of her old 
delight, when they took her in a 
boat on the river; how she had al- 
ways longed in vain to pass one cape, 
where a poplar grew, that she might 
go and see the king’s palace; and 
how now the old longing had re- 
turned, and she felt it was to be grati- 
fied at last. There is a proverb, 
which we have repeated before now, 
sometimes in hope and sometimes in 
fear, which says, “ Whatsoever thou 
desirest in youth, in age thou shalt 
plentifully obtain ;” and every now 
and then a dread comes over us that 
it may, after all, 


“Keep the word of promise to our ear, 
But break it to our hope.” 


Such, alas! is to be its accomplish- 
ment in our fair Elaine’s case, When 
she passes the poplar tree and enters 
the palace of her childish wishes, 
the eye that should have: beheld its 
glories will be closed. This is what 
she says to them :— 


“So let me hence that I may pass at last 
Beyond the poplar and far up the flood, 
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Until I find the palace of the King. 

There will I enter in among them all, 

And no man there will dare to mock at me: 
But there the fine Gawain will wonder at 


me; 

And there the great Sir Lancelot muse at 
me; 

Gawain, who bad a thousand farewells to 


me; 
Lancelot, who coldly went, nor bad me one: 
aes there the King will know me and my 
ove; 
And there the Queen herself will pity me, 
And all the gentle court will welcome me; 
And after my long voyage I shall rest!” 


Her brothers weep for her. Her fa- 
ther tries to cure her fatal love by 
telling her of Lancelot’s shame, now 
publicly reported. But Elaine is to 
escape what a gifted poetess has 
told us is one of the bitterest drops 
in woman’s cup of woe. (Ah! Feli- 
cia Hemans! does man never taste 
it ?) 

“To make idols, and to find them clay, 

And to bewail such worship.” 


Gently, but firmly, the maiden puts 
aside the arm raised to dash down 
her idol, thus :— 


“Never yet 
Was noble man but made ignoble talk. 
He makes no friend who never made a 
But now it is 7 glory to have loved 
One ess, without stain: so let me pass, 
My father, howsoe’er I seem to you, 
Not au , having loved God's best 
And greatest, tho’ my love had no return.” 


She dictates a letter to Lancelot, to 
be given him by herself alone, bid- 
ding them 


“Lay the letter in my hand 
A little ere I die, and close the hand 
Upon it: I shall guard it even in death.” 


They are to place her, when she is 
dead, in a black barge, steered by 
an old dumb servant, and to deck 
her in her richest robes. 


“T go in state to court to meet the Queen. 
There surely I shall speak for mine own 


self; 
And none of you can speak for me so well.” 


Will our readers think us very tire- 
some, and Mr. Tennyson very un- 
grateful, if we interrupt his touching 
story, to ask him why he calls the 
dumb man, “the lifelong creature of 
the house?” and to say, that though 
we have no doubt that he has de- 
scribed him correctly, and that a 
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dumb man, whose fair young mis- 
tress was dead, would very likely at- 
tend her funeral, 


“Winking his eyes, and twisted all his 
face,” 


yet that so grotesque a figure should 
not have been brought forward so 
prominently in the sad procession ? 
That sad procession passes through 
the meadows, a shadow in the bright 
sunshine, after no long time. The two 
mourning brethren place the dead 
body of their sister on the barge’s 
black deck, give her their last kiss, 
and bid her their last farewell— 


“ And the dead, 

oem by the dumb, went upward with the 
ood— 

In her right hand the lily, in her left 

The letter—all her bright hair streaming 
down— 

And all the coverlid was cloth-of-gold 

Drawn to her waist, and she herself in 
white 

All = her face, and that clear-featured 
‘ace 

Was lovely, for she did not seem as dead, 

But fast asleep, and lay as_ tho’ 
smiled.” 


she 


The same day as that on which the 
barge moves slowly up the river, 
with its precious freight, Sir Lancelot 
has sought an audience with the 
Queen, that he may at last offer her 
his princely gift, the “nine-years- 
fought-for” diamonds. They meet 
in an oriel of the palace overlooking 
the stream, and Lancelot, kneeling, 
gives her his prize. But Guinevere 
has heard and believed the report of 
her knight’s infidelity to their un- 
hallowed bond; she scornfully re- 
jects his offering, bidding him carry 
it to the damsel he prefers to her ; 
and then, in a transport of jealous 
rage, suddenly flings the diamonds 
into the river, as recklessly as she 
had cast away before things far (oh! 
how far!) more precious. She is 
quickly to learn her error, for 


“Then while Sir Lancelot leant, in half 
disgust 
At love, life, all things, on the window 


edge, 
Close underneath his eyes, and right across 
Where these had fallen, slowly past the 


barge 
Whereon the lily maid of Astolat 
Lay smiling like a star in blackest night.” 


The court crowd round her in amaze- 
ment, the King himself commands 
them to bear her in; and all takes 
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place in Arthur’s hall, as the maid 
foretold. Gawain “wonders,” Lan- 
celot “muses” at the sight. Only 
muses! It seems little for a court- 
eous knight to do, as he gazes on the 
fair maiden who died for love of 
him; and we were at first inclined 
to think that the poet meant to indi- 
cate the fearful power of sin to hard- 
en the heart and deprive it of all 
capacity for pity—that frightfal pro- 
cess of which, if we remember right, 
good Dr. Arnold says in one of his 
sermons, “ Be assured, they who do 
not love God now, will one day love 
nothing.” And certainly we fear 
that Lancelot thinks more at first of 
his justification in the Queen’s eyes 
completed by the letter (which Ar- 
thur, taking from the dead maiden’s 
grasp, reads aloud to the court), than 
of mourning her untimely fate. As 
we read his cold explanatory speeches 
after the letter has been read, we 
must remember that they were 
spoken in Guinevere’s presence, and 
really addressed to her. It is Arthur, 
not Lanedih who orders the splen- 
did burial of the maiden— 


“With gorgeous obsequies, 
And mass, and rolling music, like 2 
queen ;” 


and who gives directions for the 
costly tomb which is to perpetuate 
“the story of her dolorous voyage.” 
It is not till all is over, and Lancelot, 
“sad beyond his wont,” has seen the 
knights 


“Lay her comely head 
Low in the dust of half-forgotten kings,” 


that he begins to discern dimly the 
true worth of the treasure which he 
has cast away. Truly as well as 
sweetly sings Gerald Massey, 


“In this dim world of clouding cares, 

We rarely know, till wildered eyes 

See white wings lessening up the skies, 
The angels with us unawares.” 


Then at last he says, 


“Low in himself, ‘Ah! simple heart and 
sweet, 

You loved me, damsel, surely with a love 

Far tenderer than my Queen’s.’” 


And his old remorse awakens with 
tenfold power, and the close of the 
poem leaves Lancelot groaning in 
bitter pain over 
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“ Arthur's greatest knight, a man 
Not after Arthur's heart!” 


struggling wildly against the shame- 
fal bonds which he is too weak to 
break; and wishing, in his agony, 
that the fairy Lady of the Lake, who 
nursed his infancy, had drowned 
him, yet an innocent baby, in the 
“dusky mere.” 

We have left our fair Elaine’s 
letter, which we consider a model’ of 
touching simplicity, to form our last 
extract from her story. Here it is:— 


‘+ Most noble lord, Sir Lancelot of the 


Lake, 
I, some time call’d the maid of Astolat, 
Come, for you left me taking no farewell, 
Hither, to take my last farewell of you. 
I loved you, and my love had no return, 
And therefore my true love has been my 
death. 
And therefore to our lady Guinevere, 
And to all other ladies, I make moan. 
Pray for my soul, and yield me burial. 
Pray for my soul, thou too, Sir Lancelot, 
As thou art a knight peerless,” 


Need we assure our readers of our 
unfeigned admiration for this Idyll? 
We think they must have seen it all 
along, and we trust they share it. 
Nothing but its length prevents it 
from coming up to, not the popular 
notion of an Idyll (though we hum- 
bly submit that in choosing a name 
for a poem, no other has any right to 
be regarded), but the definition, fur- 
nished us by those ponderous lexico- 
graphers Scott and Liddell, who in- 
form us that “ eidullion ” (literally a 
small image) need not of necessity 
mean a pastoral, but is a name that 
may belong to any short and highly- 
wrought descriptive composition. 
Comparing “Elaine” with the “ Lady 
of Shalott,” we congratulate Mr. Ten- 
nyson most heartily on having been 
as successful with his finished pic- 
ture, as he was nearly thirty years 
ago with his exquisite little sketch. 
It is not often that the “artist in 
words” paints the same subject 
twice over; still more seldom that 
he succeeds in both paintings. His 
earlier picture is a landscape con- 
taining but one prominent figure, 
which receives fully as much from 
the surrounding objects as it im- 
parts to them. His second is a large 
historical picture, something like 
Maclise’s of the play-scene in Ham- 
let, where one bright-haired maiden’s 
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innocent face contrasts strongly with 
the traces of suspicion, sin, and sor- 
row on those of the courtly group 
which surrounds her. The poet does 
not describe his heroine’s feelings in 
the “Lady of Shalott.” He shows 
them to us instead reflected, her 
gladness in “the blue unclouded 
weather,” her sadness in the “low 
sky raining ” heavily, and the falling 
leaves around her. In this, as in 
many of his most beautiful pieces, 
such as “ Mariana,” “ St. Agnes,” and 
“Sir Galahad,” he appeals to a deep- 
seated instinct in the human heart, 
which shows itself in old sayings, 
such as this—‘t Happy the bride that 
the sun shines on,” “Happy the 
dead that the rain rains on ;” which 
personifies Nature, and involuntar- 
ily looks to her for sympathy. In 
“ Elaine,” on the contrary, the poet 
takes his standing-point from the 
heart; the landscape is an efficient 
accessory, but an accessory only. 
The weakest points in the execution 
of this poem are, in our judgment, 
the dialogues; in which we always 
thought narrative-poets at a great 
disadvantage compared with their 
dramatic brethren, from the obliga- 
tion to insert perpetually “ quoth 
he,” “said she,” &c., and which Mr. 
Tennyson is apt to render forced and 
constrained by his attempts to give 
them greater ease. We dislike, also, 
in ‘a poem of such high finish, oc- 
casional valgarisms like the follow- 
ing, spoken of a knight recovering 
from his amazement :— 


“Then shook his hair, strode off, and buzz’d 
abroad 
About the maid of Astolat and her love;"— 


of a queen trying to conceal her 
feelings, “and saying that she 
choked ;”—of a maiden singing her 
“ swan-song,”— 


“ The blood-red light of dawn 
rilling, ‘Let me 


Flared on her face, she 
die; "— 


or of a knight who, dreading the 
world’s censure, descants on it as 
having 


“Such a tongue to dlare its own interpreta- 
tion.” 


We do not much like the employ- 


‘ 
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ment (though etymologically correct) 
of “crescent” as an adjective. We 
know it much better as a substan- 
tive. We dislike such attempts at 
novelty of expression as the follow- 
ing :-— 


“Then turn’d the tongueless man 
From the half-face to the full eye,” 


and would have been perfectly satis- 
fied with the information that he 
turned round. But with the excep- 
tion of these minor blemishes, we 
consider “Elaine” a* most perfect 
composition; exhibiting marvellous 
power of description (description 
detailed sometimes, and sometimes 
struck off in a line or two), powerful 
alike to set before us the rocky glen, 
or the well-ordered joust, where the 
“ clear-faced King,” in his robes of 
red samite, looks down from his 
dragon-supported throne on the con- 
flict of his noble knights; alike the 
blood-stained conqueror in the joy 
of his hard-won victory, or the maid 
(still fair in death) on her strange 
voyage; the mute appeal of the 
dead against the living in Arthur’s 
court; and the useless honours of her 
gorgeous funeral. We admire the 
way in which the two main difficul- 
ties, involved in the nature of the 
story, are surmounted; we do not 
lose our interest in Lancelot, in spite 
of the evil we know to be in him, 
and of the ungracfous part he has to 
act; for the poet has lifted the cur- 
tain, and shown us in the struggles 
of the brave knight’s mind how 


“The powers that tend the soul, 
To help it from the death that cannot die,” 


have not yet abandoned him. He 
still exclaims, “ like others worse and 
worthier,”— 


“Video meliora, proboque, 
Deteriora coque” _ 


(A sentence which, by the way, we 
beg to assure the fair readers of Dr. 
Guthrie’s Sermons, was not spoken, 
as that eloquent divine informs them, 
by one of the greatest of heathens, 
but put by Ovid into the mouth of a 
wicked enchantress named Medea.) 
And his struggles increase, instead 
of diminishing, with the progress of 
the poem; so that we have yet hope 
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for him. We have before alluded to 
the skilful treatment of the other 
difficulty; to the excuses provided 
for Elaine’s open confession of her 
hopeless passion, to the si 

grace and delicacy of her character, 
and the pathetic simplicity of her 
sorrow, through which her poet has 
enabled her to win our pity without 
forfeiting our respect. And as this. 
tragic tale “purifies our soul by 
pity,” according to the office of tra. 
gedy, so does it likewise by terror; 
whilst we see in Elaine how the 
strongest and best human affections 
work death, not life, when they 
reign in the sonl unsubordinated to 
a higher love; in Lancelot, how 
they, who seek happiness in forbid- 
den paths, are doomed by a divine 
decree to find one day or other that 
they have lost the substance while 
wildly grasping at the shadow. 

We have now to present our 
readers with some account of “ Guin- 
evere,” the fourth Idyll. The Queen’s 
guilt has been discovered ; Lancelot 
has returned to his own land at her 
bidding, whither Arthur has pursued 
him, deeming her to be the com- 
panion of his flight ; but in truth she 
has retired to hide her shame, and to 
foster the stirrings of better things, 
which she feels arising within her, to 
the “holy house at Almesbury.” The 
simple nuns, ignorant of the sup- 
pliant’s rank, but unconsciously yield- 
ing to the spell of her graceful beauty, 
have received her kindly, but daily 
torture her by their severe censures 
of their Queen’s misconduct, and still 
more by the sad news they report to 
her after a while, that Sir Modred, 
the King’s nephew, the discoverer of 
her shame, has usurped the realm (of 
which he was left in charge during 
his uncle’s absence), and made league 
with Arthur’s heathen foes against 
him. So Guinevere sits in lonely 
sorrow, grieving over the evil she 
has caused, and thinks 


‘* With what a hate the people and the 
King 
Must hate me,” 


and listens to this song, which a 
little maid of the convent, her only 
companion, has learned from the nuns, 
as to a sad forewarning, that even as 
the mischief she has done is irrevoc- 
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able here, so it will be found to be 
hereafter : 


“Late, late, so late! and dark the night and 
chill! 


Late, late, so late! but we can enter still. 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 


No light had we: for that we do repent; 

And . learning this, the bridegroom will 
relent. 

Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 


No light: so late! and dark and chill the 
night! 

O let A in that we may find the light! 

Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 


Have we not heard the bridegroom is s0 
sweet ? 

O let us in, tho’ late, to kiss his feet! 

No, no, too late! ye cannot enter now.” 


And the young novice tells the Queen 
tales which she had heard from her 
father, who was Knight of the Round 
Table when it first was founded, of 
the signs and wonders which fore- 
told its greatness; and Guinevere 
knows that ‘“‘the fine gold has be- 
come dim,” and that the first breath 
which sullied it came from herself. 
Again, the maid tells her of a bard, 
who had sung many a noble war- 
song, 


“Ev'n in the presence of an enemy’s fleet, 

Between the steep cliff and the coming 
wave; ~ 

And many a mystic lay of lifeand death , 

Had chanted on the smoky mountain-top, 

When round him bent the spirits of the 


hills, 
With all their dewy hair blown back like 
flame ;” 


who 


oa Arthur’s glorious wars, and sang the 


ng 

As well-nigh more than man, and rail’d at 
ose 

Who call’d him the false son of Garlois: 

For there no man knew from whence he 


came ; 

But after tempest, when the long wave 
broke 

All o— the thundering shores of Bude and 


88, 

seer came a day as still as heaven, and 
en 

They found a naked child upon the sands 

Of wild Dundadgil by the Cornish sea; 

And that was Arthur; and they foster’d 


m 
Till he by miracle was approven king: 
And that his grave should be a aap 


 * - men, like his birth; and could he 
A woman in her womanhood as great 


As he was in his manhood, then, he sang, 
The —_ together well might change the 
world.” 


And how there, a sudden dread had 
a ders his voice, and made his 
d quit the harp ; 


“Nor would he tell 
His vision; but what doubt that he fore- 


saw 
This evil work of Lancelot and the Queen ?” 


Guinevere bows down her head and 
says nothing; but when the maid 
goes on to condemn Lancelot with 
all a child’s uncompromising indigna- 
tion, makes answer mournfully— 


*O a about by narrowing nunnery 
walls, 

What seawrent thou of the world, and all its 
ts 

And shadows, all the wealth and all the 


? 

If ote Latin, that most noble knight, 

Ji aceasta 
‘And woeep for her who drew him to his h 
There is all a woman’s generosity in 
those two last lines! Left alone, the 
mournful Queen’s thoughts recur to 
those days of her comparative inno- 
cence when she first saw Lancelot, 
who came 


“Reputed the best knight and goodliest 


man, 
Ambassador, to lead her to his lord, 
Arthur; and led her forth, and far ahead 
Of his and her retinue moving, they 
Wrapt in sweet talk or lively, all on love 
And sport and tilts and pleasure (for the 


time 
Was May time, and as yet no sin was 
dream'd 


Rode under groves that look’d a paradise 
Of blossom, Seer sheets of hyacinth 
That seom’d the heavens upbreakiag thro’ the 


(The most beautiful oe we 
have ever read of that lovely flower, 
which inlays with sapphire the emer- 
ald pavement of so many of our Eng- 
lish woods in spring!) 

In the midst of these musings, a 
horse’s féet are heard outside, voices 
resound through the convent, some 
one cries, “the King!” and an armed 
tread approaches Guinevere’s door. 
She falls on her face as her injured 
husband enters. With the same wise 
judgment which moved the painter 
of old to veil that father’s anguish 
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which he dared not trust himself to 
portray, the poet has made no vain 
attempt to tell us how Guinevere felt 
in her deeply-wronged husband’s pre- 
sence. That once-proud head is never 
raised from the ground during the in- 
terview ; she speaks not, she scarcely 
moves, except to make one supplicat- 
ing gesture. Thus our whole atten- 
tion is fitly centred on Arthur. In 
the previous poems we have known 
him chiefly by the effect he pro- 
duces on others; here he speaks 
for himself. We tremble now and 
then for the fate of the nineteenth 
century in the hands of some future 
Macaulay. He will have no diffi- 
culty in giving us a very bad charac- 
ter, if he ground his judgment on 
such facts as the admitted popularity 
of the “Traviata,” and the passing 
of the Divorce Bill. And we fear 
that he will find some additional 
evidence against us in the very book 
Wwe are now considering; in those 
coarse passages in “ Vivien,” of which 
we have already hinted our strong 
disapproval. But the speech we have 
now come to, ought to go far in arrest 
of judgment. Its tone of manly purity 
bears witness that the age which 
produced it could not be wholly cor- 
rupt. It begins in atone of digni- 
fied rebuke :— 


“ Liest thou here sp low, the child of one 

I honour’d, happy, dead before thy shame? 
Well is it that no child is born of thee. 

The children born of thee are sword and 


fire, 
Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws, 
The craft of kindred and the godless hosts 
Of heathen swarming o’er the Northern 


Sea. 

Whom I, while yet Sir Lancelot, my right 
arm, 

The mightiest of my knights, abode with 


me, 

Have everywhere about this land of Christ 

In twelve great battles ruining over- 
thrown.” 


He tells her how he has returned 
from waging unsuccessful war against 
that same Lancelot, to méet his re- 
bellious kinsmen with sorely-dimin- 
ished forces; out of which remnant 
he still intends to leave some 


“To guard thee in the wild hour coming 
0 


n, 

Lest but a hair of this low head be harm’d. 

me, aet, thou shalt be guarded till my 
ea 
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Howbeit I know, if ancient prophecies 
Have err’d not, that march to meet my 


doom. 
Thou hast not made my life 80 sweet to me 
That I the King should greatly care to live: 


For thou hast spoilt the purpose of my life? 


Saddest of all reproaches to a wo 

to have been chosen by Providence 
as a good man’s help-meet in some 
worthy and noble undertaking, and 
not merely to have failed to help 
him (sad enough and common enough 
as that is!) but to have worked 
against him! And Arthur substan-+ 
tiates this accusation by reminding 
Guinevere how he had founded his 
Round Table to give pattern to the 
world of courage, courtesy, and puri- 
ty, and how, mainly through her evil 
example, 


“The loathsome opposite 
Of all my heart had destined did obtain, 
And all thro’ thee! so that this life of mine 
I guard, as God's high gift, from scathe and 
wrong, 
Not greatly care to lose; but rather think 
How sad it were for Arthur, should he live, 
To sit once more within his lonely hall, 
And miss the wonted number of my i ae 
And miss to hear high tatk of nodle d. 
As in the golden days before “+ sin. 
For which of us who might be left, could 


speak 
Of the pure heart, nor seem to glance at 
thee? 


And in thy bowers of Camelot or of Usk 
Thy shadow still would glide from room; to 


room, 

And I should evermore be vext with thee 

In hanging robe or vacant ornament, 

Or ghostly footfall echoing on the stair. 

For think not, though thou wouldst not love 
thy lord, 

Thy lord has wholly lost his love for thee, 

I am not made of so slight elements. 

Yet must I leave thee, woman, to thy 
shame. 

I hold that man the worst of public foes 

Who, either for his own or children’s sake, 

To = his blood from scandal, lets the 
wife, 

Whom he knows false, abide and rule the 
house ! 


bee ,the worst were thaf@jman he that 

reigns! 

any the King’s waste hearth and aching 
rt > 


Than thou reseated in thy place of light, 
The mockery of thy people and their bane.” 


When did we last read anything 
so truly pathetic? For there is no 
false sentiment here. All is real, 
genuine, manly sorrow—the sorrow 
of a great man whose life’s work is 
crumbling to nothing before his eyes! 
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the sorrow of a brave man, who, for 
the first time in his life, cannot look 
forward to victory with desire— 
scarcely with hope!—the sorrow of 
a good man, who has lost in one day 
his two best earthly possessions; the 
friend he trusted above all other men, 
and the wife, his first, his only love! 
Lost them, too, in the saddest, the 
only hopeless way! Some of our 
readers may recollect a simple little 
German ballad (Uhland’s “ Vorn 
treuen Walther”), where the false 
maiden, who is seeking reconciliation 
with the faithful knight whom she 
had deserted, asks him for whom he 
has put onmourning? His answer is 
brief and touching :— 
“Die Liebste mein betraur ich sehr, 


Die ich auf Erden Nimmermehr, 
Noch iber’m Grabe finde.” 


Words which may be thus freely 
rendered :— 


“That dearest lady I deplore, 
To whom my love in youth I gave; 
Whom I shall see on earth no more— 
No, nor beyond the grave !”, 


- The tears shed over some grave, 
where many earthly hopes lie buried, 
strike all hearts at once, and awaken 
universal sympathy. It requires a 
finer, a more spiritual perception, to 
discern the deeper, though less obvi- 
ous grief, of him who mourns a friend, 
parted from him, not by the brief 
span of time, but by the boundless 
expanse of eternity. For him con- 
soling words, like those which as- 
suaged the mourning King of Israel’s 
grief, have no force or efficacy. What 
can he exclaim in the bitterness of 
his soul, who has seen the friend 
whom he believed in as in himself, 
the wife whom he trusted far more 
than his own self, deliberately choose 
the “ broad road that leadeth to de- 
struction,” but “they wil? not return 
to me, and God forbid that I should 
ever go to them!” Far better a 
tomb over which to weep, a vacant 
chair by the fireside, but a sure and 
certain hope of a meeting hereafter; 
than the living, who have outlived 
the right they once had to our rever- 
ence, our friendship, or our love? 
Yet even for this sorest grief of all, 
Christian faith, which alone can 
sound the abyss of the future—alone 





fully display “the deep gulf” (only 
not yet “fixed”) of the. present 
separation, can offer healing balm. 
Hence comes the noble forgiveness 
of the conclusion of Arthur’s speech, 
which we hasten to quote,—hence 
the hope that gilds its close. That 
hope (the hope of the fature recog- 
nition of the penitent and believin 
in glory, concerning which the old 
Welsh preacher quaintly answered 
his inquiring wife, who seemed to 
doubt it, Surely you do not think 
we shall be greater fools in heaven 
than we are now!”) has always ap- 
peared to us most rational and most 
scriptural, In Keble’s beautiful 
words :— 


“That so before the judgment seat, 
Though changed and glorified each face, 

Not unremember’d we may meet, 
Through endless ages to embrace.” 


These last lines in which the unex- 
tinguished and unextinguishable love 
of a manly heart to the “ wife of his 
youth” finds its last expression, are 
some of the most beautiful in the 


poem :— 


“Yet think not that I come to urge thy 
crimes ; 

I did not come to curse thee, Guinevere; 

I, whose vast pity almost makes me die 

To see thee, laying there thy golden head, 

My pride in happier summers, at my feet. 

The doom of treason and the flaming death 

(When first I learnt thee hidden here), ‘tis 
past. 

The pang which, while I weigh’d thy heart 
with one 

Too wholly true to dream untruth in thee, 

Made my tears burn—is also past, in owe 

And ali is past, the sin is sinn’d, and 

Lo! 1 forgive thee as Eternal God 

Forgives; do thou for thine own soul the 


rest, 
But how to take last leave of ali 1 loved? 
O golden hair, with which I used to play, 
Not knowing} 0 imperial moulded form, 
And beauty such as never woman 
Until it came, a kingdom's curse with 
I cannot touch tiy lips, they are not mine, 
But Lancelot's: nay, they never were the 
King’s. 
Let = man dream but that I love thee 
Perchance, and so thou purify thy soul, 
And so thou lean on our fair father Christ, 
Hereafter, in that world where ali are 
We too may meet before high God, and 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and 
Iam thine husband—not a emaller soul, 
Nor Lancelot, nor another. Leave me that, 
I charge thee, my last hope.” 


The guilty Queen clings to that hope 
too, to save her from utter despair, as 
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the husband who has so nobly con- 
quered back the heart that should 
have been always his, vanishes, for 
this world’s For Ever, from her gaze. 
When the trumpet has sounded for 
departure, and Arthur has blest her 
and gone to his last battle-field, 
where his false nephew is indeed to 
fall, but whence he himself shall re- 
turn no more, she exclaims :— 


“ Ah, = and gentle lord, 
Who wast, as is the conscience of a saint | 
Among his warring senses, to thy knights— 
To — my false voluptuous pride, that 
too 


Full easily all impressions from below, 
hiv -' wg look up, or half despised the 
eight 

To which I would not or I could not climb— 

I thought I could not breathe in that fine air, 

That pure severity of perfect light— 

I wanted warmth and colour, which I found 

In Lancelot—now I see thee what thou art; 

Thou art the highest and most human too, 

Not Lancelot, nor another. Is there none 

Will tell the King I love him, tho’ so late? 

Now—ere he goes to the great battle? 
none : 

Myself must tell him in that purer life, 

But now it were too daring. Ah, my God, 

What might I not have made of thy fair 


world, 
Had I but loozd thy highest creature here !” 


“Ta vita al fin, el di loda la 
sera,” says Petrarch in one of his 
most beautifal canzoni. Such a con- 
clusion (for we consider this fourth 
Idyll mainly in the light of the com- 
pletion of what has gone before, 
hardly as a separate poem) goes far 
to make us forget and forgive the 
insult which we conceived “ Enid” 
to offer to our understanding, and 
the displeasing effect which part of 
“Vivien” produced on us, We have 
here a noble idea beautifully worked 
out. Inspired by it, the poet has 
risen above his usual self. The 
blemishes we noted in the former 
Idylls almost wholly disappear. Nay, 
for the moment we can dispense 
with their beauties. One dimly- 
lighted chamber is more to us than 
glen or woodland, tournament or 
hall, for in its narrow bounds one of 
the great questions of our common 
humanity is triumphantly decided, 
The very simplicity of the story, its 
want of numerous personages and 
multifarious interests, is an advan- 
tage. They would be as superfluous 
here as in that glorious work of Ary 
Scheffer, his “ Dante and Beatrice.” 


The Idylls of the King. 


Here, as there, two figures are amply _ 
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sufficient, only their relative posi- 
tions are reversed. Here it is the 
Man, not the Woman, whose eyes 
are fixed on Heaven, and whose face 
has caught a radiance from above; 
the Woman, not the Man, who is to 
rise from the dust and gain wings 
wherewith to soar upward through 
the blessed attraction of the Form 
that stands beside her. 

In reviewing the work as a whole, 
we are bound to confess that Mr, 
Tennyson has far more than fulfilled 
the promise implied in its title. He- 
has, it is true, only given us a few 
detached scenes out of Arthur’s life, 
but these are so skilfully selected 
as to present us with a most finished 
picture of him. In the outline of 
his portrait he has followed that 
transmitted to him by tradition, and 
he is the first great English poet 
who has done so; for the Arthur of 
The Faéry Queen is a creation of 
Spenser’s own, a gay and gallant 
gentleman, bound to no wife un- 
worthy of his love, seeking through 
many a perilous enterprise the hand 
of the Faéry Queen herself, the great 
Gloriana. Whether, in the lost half 
of his great work, Spenser at all 
more nearly approached the tradi- 
tional Arthur, is of course uncertain; 
in his Wars most probably he did 80; 
but we have no reason to suppose 
that either Guinevere or Lancelot 
found admission into any part of the 
poem. Whilst adhering, however, 
to the outline afforded by ancient 
song and legend (and wisely so, for 
in this archeological age deviations 
so wide as Spenser’s would find but 
little favour), Mr. Tennyson has in- 
fused into it a new spirit. Lancelot 
is the favourite of the old romances; 
Mr. Tennyson makes him a more 
noble-minded man than they do, and 
yet elevates Arthur, the man who 
endures, immeasurably high above 
Lancelot, the man who inflicts the 
injury. In his selection and treat- 
ment of his subordinate characters, 
as we have already said, we consider 
Mr. Tennyson less successful, ‘‘ Enid” 
is a mistake throughout, except in 
the parts that relate to Arthur and 
his court. “ Vivien” is spoilt by a0 
attempt to give novelty to an old 
and “over true” tale. Finally, Mr. 
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. Tennyson is a poet who dwells more 
with contemplation than with ac- 
tion. He gives us “ Idylls” where 
another would give us “Lays.” . He 
would rather listen to the distant 
thunder of the battle, as his own 
Lotus-Eaters did to the roaring of 
the sea, “stretched out beneath 
the pine,” than plunge heartily into 
.the thick of it. His story often 
seems a trouble to him to tell; and 
the simpler it is, therefore, the better 
. he tellsit. It is on the feelings, and 
especially on the moral sentiments 
called forth by the various situations 
in his tale, that he loves to pause. 
Even his best characters do not stand 
alone, and reveal themselves wholly 
to us by their own words and deeds— 
the rare prerogative of the creations 
ofthe greatest masters of song; he 
is forced to ¢éke them out by much 
description, mediate or immediate: 
and therefore they rather resemble 
some of those works of early Italian 
art, where much drapery conceals 
the defects of the figure, while the 
head looks forth on us with almost 
angelic beauty, than the men and 
women, instinct throughout with life, 
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of Italian art in its"perfection. He - 
rises very high sometimes, but he 
has not strength of wing for very 
long flights. Therefore he has done 
most wisely not to attempt an Epic, 
in which he must have failed (the 
names of those who, in any age or 
country, have succeeded in that truly 
great attempt are soon counted), but 
to devote instead four short poems to 
the earliest traditions of his country. 
Of these, we wish we could say that 
all are worthy alike of their sub- 
ject'and of their author; but at least 
the two last will spread the reno- 
vated renown of Arthur, Guinevere, 
and Lancelot, far as the English 
language extends; and (far different 
from their ancient prose predecessors, 
the reading of which the unhappy 
Francesca remembers in the shades 
below to deplore as the instrument 
of her destruction) will by the pure 
and lofty sentiments which they tend 
to foster, as well as by the delight 
they cannot fail to give, make no in- 
considerable addition to the great 
debt of gratitude which bis erat 
already owes to her worthy son, Al- 
fred Tennyson. 





Tue reserve of the British press 
upon the Chinese question arises far 
more, we feel convinced, from a seri- 
ous conviction of the grave difficulties 
with which the subject is surround- 
ed, than from any desire to under- 
estimate its importance; but we 
hold that the sooner the subject is 
now discussed the better, for if it be 
delayed until the meeting of Parlia- 
ment next February, grave errors 
will be committed that may compro- 
mise far more important interests 
than those of a mere ministerial 
party: and when too late, we may 
find ourselves involved in an Allied 
| war against China—a war in which 

we shall have a vast question of re- 
venue and commerce at stake, 
) whilst our faithfal and fond allies 
| 
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will have none—a war in which 
whether successful or not, England 
will have to pay the shot—a war 
‘which can bring us no honour, and 
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which our faithful ally will abruptly 
bring to a close whenever he chooses 
to cry halt, as he did in the Orimea 
—and the result of which, should 
we ever enter Pekin triumphant, 
will be to place England for the 
first time in the East in an appar- 
ently secondary position as a victor. 

o Englishman can now question 
the justice of our case against the 
Court of Pekin—it has been guilty 
of a act of Eastern perfidy. 
The Besberor of China, under his 
sign-manual, concedes certain privi- 
leges; when we attempt to avail 
ourselves of them, he repels the 
Envoy of Queen Victoria, and slays 
four hundred of her subjects. Such 
treachery is not a novelty in our 
Eastern history; and cases of it 
have phim f with nearly every 
native sovere in our wide do- 


minions. England has always in- 
flicted punishment for the crime, 
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and meted out justice, but with 
her own right hand. She has 
neither called in Frenchman or Ger- 
man to assist her to do so, and so 
has been exalted the glory of her 
arms, and fully established the ter- 
ror of her name, throughout the 
length and breadth of Asia. 

Most Englishmen would have sup- 
posed that the unsatisfactory conclu- 
sion of the allied war with Russia 
would at any rate have warned our 
statesmen against committing so 
radical an error, as that of introduc- 
ing our ally into that quarter of the 
globe where se much depends upon 
our military prestige. Napoleon 
might claim equal interests, com- 
mercial and political, in the freedom 
ot the principalities and the inde- 

ndence of Turkey; but what has 

eto do with our quarrel of 1856 
with Yeh and the Emperor Hien- 
fung, except this, that a plea was 
wanted for introducing the French 
in force within those seas of India 
and China? If Frenchmen could not 
create commerce, they could at any 
rate cull military honours; and un- 
der the pretext of defending Catholic- 
ism, let it be known from the bor- 
ders of Tartary to the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, that there was a great 
country in the west whose fleets 
could look quite as imposing as those 
of England, and who could send her 
soldiers to fight her battles on quite 
as distant shores. These, we grant, 
were French reasons; but for every 
laurel gained by her when fighting 
in our behalf, we maintain a laurel 
fell from England’s chaplet;* and 
surely we had had enough of this in 
the Crimea. All the blunders there 
were said to be English, all the suc- 
cesses French; so stands the record 
in Europe. They who love England 
should at any rate have striven to 
avert such an impression in the East, 
where from Aden to Pekin a hundred 
thousand of their countrymen live 
amongst some seven hundred il- 
lions of Asiatics, and are respected 
by them in proportion, and only in 
proportion, as they are feared. 

he emasculated Blue-book, which 
on the last day of the Session of 1859 
was laid before both Houses of Par- 
liament, as purporting to be all the 
correspondence relative to the late 
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special mission to China, cannot be 
too carefully read by those who 
would wish our future measures 
against the Court of Pekin to be 
perfectly successful, and worthy of 
our great country; and it is to be 
hoped that the forthcoming work by 
Mr Oliphant will serve to fill up 
many a serious blank, and enable 
the history of the past operations of 
1857-58 to be read aright. But be- 
fore passing to consider the measures 
by which the treaty of Tientsin was 
concluded, and the obstacles which 
impeded Lord Elgin in obtaining it, 
and that have mainly contributed to 
render it as yet valueless, we must 
pause to gather “the flower of wis- 
dom,” as the Chinese say, from an 
earlier page or two. 

If anything would convince burean- 
crats at home of the importance of 
having a thoroughly able High Com- 
missioner in China, and for him to 
be merely instructed as to what de- 
mands were to be enforced, with 
plenary powers over her Majesty's 
Jand and sea forces, the perusal of 
Lord Elgin’s instructions, and a com- 
parison of them with what he really 
did, ought to be conclusive. 

Out of seven measures which Lord 
Clarendon, then Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, considered it necessary to 
suggest in the event of the Emperor 
being contumacious, we find that 
Lord Elgin acted but upon the 
seventh and last— this was, the 
establishment of a military force in 
permanent occupation of the city of 
Canton; and of all his measures, we 
believe this to be the one most open to 
criticism, for the following reasons, 

So far as any moral effect upon the 
Court of Pekin is concerned, either 
in 1858, or as we now see in 1859, 
we might as well have taken posses- 
sion of Lhassa in Thibet, or the capi- 
tal of the Corea; and whilst we have 
excited the hostility and fears of all 
China, and given the war-party in 
Pekin the very best argument against 
our professions of disinterestedness 
touching acquisition of territory, the 
occupation of Canton will be found, 
on the other hand, to cost a pret 
penny, if the bill is honestly rend- 
ered; and the suffering and death 
amongst our soldiers and sailors, who 
have been compelled to remain in the 
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most unhealthy part of China, have 
been something fearful. Against all 
these drawbacks, we have not a 
single compensating advantage to set 
off, unless it be, that the mercantile 
community at Hong-Kong like the 
arrangement, and that within the 
mere walls of one city in China our 
prestige is preserved intact. Perhaps 
it might be argued in defence of this 
measure, that at any rate we have 
avenged the disgrace which fell upon 
our arms when the redoubtable Yeh 
made Admiral Sir Michael Seymour 
retreat befure his braves and fire- 
ships; we reply, that reparation for 
our injured honour might have been 
obtained at far less cost to ourselves 
than the occupation of Canton has 
been since Christmas 1857. 

Such is the result of attempting, in 
Downing Street, to lay down rules of 
action for men who are to carry out 
diplomatic or military measures in 
so remote and little understood a 
part of the glube as China. Upon the 
importance of the Plenipotentiary 
or Ambassador having plenary powers 
over the direction of the land and sea 
forces, too much stress cannot be 
laid. 

It is not always that admirals and 
generals can be found who will waive 
their own petty dignity and narrow 
ideas of personal etiquette, and con- 
sult alone the interests of the empire 
of which they are the paid servants. 
This Blue-Book leaves much not ac- 
counted for in the proceedings of the 
ambassadors and adinirals when off 
the Peiho river in April and May 
1858. We cannot understand why 
Lord Elgin arrives on the 15th 
April 1858 off the Peiho river tot- 
ally unsupported, and apparently 
risking insult from the Chinese. 
We cannot understand what, if 
he can be there on the 15th April, 
prevented the Admiral agreeing to 
force the passage of the river until 
the 18th May; the more so that in 
Despatch 152, Lord Elgin, on May 
9th, writes Lord Malmesbury that 
“it is obvious that every day of pro- 
crastination and delay was redacing 
to a lower ebb our changg of bring- 
ing to an early and catisMibtory con- 
sumination the policy which we had 
been commanded by our respective 
Governments to carry out.” Who 
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was delaying?—-who was procrasti- 
nating? And further on--“ Junks 
laden with supplies for Pekin had 
been passing the bar of the Peiho 
river at the average rate of about 
fifty a day; the healthy season was 
passing away, the Chinese begin- 
ning to recover from alarm.” Who 
was to blame for all this? No one! 

Or do we, in one solitary para- 
graph of Despatch 156, find the real 
clue, which has inadvertently escaped 
the mystifying pencil of the judi- 
cious Under-Secretary? Lord Elgin 
there says, on May 22d, 1858, di- 
rectly after the long-delayed attack 
upon the contumacivus Oiinamen— 
“T trust, therefore, that it (the suc- 
cessful fight) will encourage the Ad- 
mirals to prosecute with vigour those 
measures which I have been urging 
upon them for some time past.” 
Where, my Lord, are these de- 
spatches? It is important now, 
for the future honour of our arms 
and diplomacy, that the proofs 
of these assertions and complaints 
be made public. We should not 
have sought them, had the skilful 
diplomacy and cleverness with which 
the Treaty of Tientsin was wrung 
from the Court of Pekin succeeded 
likewise in guaranteeing its faithful 
fulfilment: it has not done so. We 
therefure desire to be able to prove 
our thesis, that for diplomacy to suc- 
ceed in the East, it must have entire 
control over our own executive; and 
we feel assured that you, my Lord 
Elgin, as well as the statesman at the 
head of the Foreign Office, hold 
proofs of the correctness of our argu- 
ment. When we remember that in 
1858 England had in Chinese waters 
some eighty odd pendants, and an 
overwhelming force of guns and men, 
we are more and more struck with 
the want of vigorous action at 
Taku and Tientsin between the 20th 
and 26th May. Tue guns and earth- 
works at Taku appear to have been 
taken, and the troops that Admiral 
Seymour, as shown in Despatch 156, 
knew to have only retreated a distance 
of eight miles, were, if followed at all, 
only pressed geutly, and allowed to 
effect their escape. The result may be 
seen in the subsequent negotiations 
at Tientsin, where, judging by the ne- 
ported conversations of Mr. Lay with 
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the Imperial Commissioners, we are 
impressed with the conviction that 
skilful jockeying alone obtained Lord 
Elgin his Treaty; and that the only 
wonder is that he obtained it at all, 
with a half-beaten Mongolian army 
in his neighbourhood—an English 
general in Canton, who allowed him- 
self to be bullied by Chinese militia 
—and Allied adnirals on the spot, 
who acted very slowly, and, when 
furced into action, read the garrison 
of Taku so light a lesson that they 
return next year to inflict a defeat 
upon our flag. 

No one cared to know of these 
things when it was seen that, in spite 
of them, Lord Elgin had secured a 
Treaty which all men considered a 
sound one; but now that we find the 
want of unity of action in 1858 
bringing about the sad disaster of 
1859, it is time that some inquiry 
took place into the causes which 
brought about such fatal errors in 
past negotiations with China. 

It is in connection with this subject 
that the action of Alited plenipo- 
tentiaries and generals or admirals 
becomes doubly difficult. If so many 
impediments exist in the path of an 
ambassador looking only to his own 
country’s interests, what must it be 
when there are two ambassadors of 
different nations? We have no doubt 
that if a committee sat to-morrow to 
prove the obstacles which Lord Elgin 
had to combat, and to examine into 
the shortcomings of 1858, and how 
they have affected the peaceable 
ratification of the Treaty of Tientsin 
in 1859, they would everywhere be 
met by the excuse—the information 
you seek cannot be given lest we 
offend the pride, or hurt that love 
of secresy for which our French 
friends are such sticklers, For this 
reason an air of mystification is as- 
sumed, which is totally foreign to our 
habits, and contrary to the consti- 
tution of this country. 

If this objection exists at home, 
fancy how many obstacles surround 
the ambassador at the distance of 
sixteen thousand miles from the seat 
of his Government. ‘The chances are 


ten to one against another French 
diplomatist being found, who will 
act so cordially and faithfully with 
our envoy as Baron Gros appears to 
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have done with Lord Elgin; and 
really, considering how ditlerent our 
motives are in putting pressure upon 
China, the only wonder is, that any 
combined action takes place at all, 
We go to war with China for purely 
commercial reasons; she wants nei- 
ther us nor our trade; we insist she 
shall accept both. “ France goes to 
war for an idea,” that happens in 
this case to be the right of her priest- 
hood to go wherever they please, 
and seek converts to a faith, a firm 
belief in which renders every con- 
verted Chinaman a rebellious subject. 
Is England prepared to support 
France in such a policy ?-is France 
sincerely desirous of promoting Brit- 
ish interests in China?t--if so, why 
does she traverse our policy in every 
other quarter of the globe, and by 
disproportionate naval armaments 
oblige us to tax the commerce and 
industry of England to the present 
frightful extent ? 

Every sensible man will reply that 
our interests are not identical; well 
then, we say, why not let each sepa- 
rately pursue her own policy—why 
by this pretended alliance give the 
Chinese reason to suppose that we 
are either afraid to deal with them 
single-handed, or that each care is 
so weak that it will not stand 
upon its own merits? Touching the 
arguments in favour of the Am- 
bassador having the power to 
direct military operations, it must 
be allowed that in allied operations, 
where unity of action is more than 
ever necessary, decision aud rapidity 
will be entirely out of the question, 
For in China, as in the Crimea, we 
shall have councils of war, plans, pro- 
tests, and counter-plans, all for tle sole 
purpose of bandying responsibility 
from shoulder to shoulder; and the 
siege of Pekin may rival Sebastopol, 
if not that of Troy. 

If we take iuto consideration the 
task which our Envoy will have to 
execute, and its extremely delicate 
and complicated nature, the more 
unfair will it be to him to hamper his 
action by having to consult some 
brother plgnipotentiary whose coun- 
try’s inter@S8ts are in no wise identi- 
cal, Whether the Envoy or High 
Commissioner of England be a diplo- 
matist, admiral, or general, no man 
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will envy him the honour who weighs 
well the duty he will have imposed 
upon him, or desire to add one straw 
to the anxiety or difficulty of his po- 
sition. He will have to wipe out the 
disgrace of a most signal defeat—to 
impress upon the Conrt of Pekin that 
all obligations entered into under the 
signature of the high officers, and 
ratifiel by the Emperor, are binding, 
and obtain guarantees for the fulfil- 
ment of such promises; at the same 
time, he, the Envoy, will have to bear 
constantly in mind, that, apart from 
a mere export and import trade of 
twenty-four millions sterling between 
the United Kingdom and China, with 
perhaps as much more to and from 
India and British colonies, our re- 
venue derivable from many Chinese 
products torms as important a frac- 
tion in the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s budget, as the sale of opium is 
of vital consideration to the financial 
condition of British India. 

We cannot, we dare not, forego our 
right to punish the Emperor Hien- 
Fung for his treachery; but for a 
thousand reasons the punishment 
must be short, sharp, decisive, and 
at the same time not remorseless. 
We must not force the Emperor to 
extremities; we wust not kill the 
goose that has only commenced to lay 
us golden eggs. Can any one give 
us, we ask, a single proof that, in 
going to Pekin arm-in-arm with the 
French, such a course is likely to be 
pursued? Do French military or 
naval operations in Algeria, the 
Crimea, or Italy prove it? We say 
nut, and at the same time yield to 
none in a sincere admiration for the 
gallantry and devotion of her soldiers 
and sailors. 

Low indeed must England have 
sunk, if she needs French aid to punish 
China; and whatever reasons Lord 
Palmerston may have had in 1857 
for bolstering up his case by a French 
alliance, none such exist at present. 
We want an able Ambassador or 
Envoy, with an enterprising admiral 
and general, backed by ten thousand 
men, Surely Great Britain can pro- 
duce these, [t is by acting alone that 


she will best impress upon the stolid 
Chinaman an idea of ber undiminish- 
ed power; and it is by obtaining re- 
dress single-handed that she will best 
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allay the excitement which has very 
naturally followed throughout the 
East upon the news of the bloody re- 
pulse at the Peiho—results which we 
do not believe will be obtained, or at 
any rate not with effect, if we are to 
again act in China under the shadow 
of French fricolors. 

There is to the English states- 
man another serious consideration, 
We are introducing the French 
amongst our Eastern colonies, and 
enabling them to collect in force 
upon our great routes of commerce 
with India, China, and Australia. 
The Government of Great Britain 
has proclaimed that, in the event of 
war, the colonists of Australia, New 
Zealand, Singapore, and India, must 
be prepared to defend themselves, at 
the same time we are affording the 
only naval power English colonists 
have any reason to fear, an excellent 
pretext for keeping in those Eastern 
seas a force which, under all other 
circumstances, would be only looked 
on as being there for reasons hostile 
to British interests. Directly that 
England fancied she had accom- 
plished her object in China by the 
treaty of Tientsin, she reduced her 
fleet. France dil not do so, but ra- 
ther augmented it, and set upon the 
conquest of the seaboard of OCochin- 
China, with a view to establishing 
herself directly on the road between 
China and England. That she failed 
in this is owing to the tactics 
of her admiral, and the insalabrity 
of the climate of Oochin-China, not 
to any wisdom upon our part; and 
it should be remembered that, dar- 
ing the war in Italy, had circum- 
stances compelled England to enter 
the field as a belligerent against 
France, the French squadron in the 
East Indies and in New Oaledonia 
would have not only matched ours 
under Admiral Hope, but whilst 
the latter would have had millions’ 
worth of property to protect both 
afloat and on shore, the French 
would have only had the pleasing 
occupation of capturing, sinking, and 
destroying our merchantmen and 
settlements. Let a fresh allied war 
against China be entered upon, and 
though no prophets, we maintain 
that the war may last for three or 
four years, or as long as Louis Napo- 
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leon pleases, and that at the end of 
it we shall find the French fleet in 
the East in a still more menacing 
position than the last Chinese im- 
broglio left them. The French squa- 
dron in Chinese waters alone, at 
this moment, consists of the follow- 
ing vessels :— 


Nemesis, frigate. 44 guns. 
Capricieuse, do. 40 do, 
Phlegeton, barque. 8 do. screw. 
Primanquet, do. 8 do. do. 
La Place, do 16 do. do, 
Du Chayla, ship. 24 do, do, 
Mitraille, 6 guns. 

Marceau, 6 do. 

Fusée, 6 do, | Heavy first-class 


Dragonne, 4 do. gun-vessels, 


Avalanche,4 do. 


Preqent, 3 do. 

Meurthe, } Fine armed troop-ships, 
Durance, armament uncertain, 
Gironde, capable of carrying 12 
Saone, ns each, 

Rose, Hired despatch- 
Remi, vessels and tran- 
St. Andrew, &e. ) sports, 


In addition to these vessels, the 
French had a squadron of four vessels, 
if not six, in New Caledonia, and as 
many more at Bourbon Island and 
off Zanzibar. Against this French 
force, which has no territory tv pro- 
tect, and no commerce to watch over, 
we have the 

Guns. 
Chesapeake, frigate, 51 Screw. 
Cumbrian, do. 386 Oldsailing-ship. 
Sampson, ship, 6 Paddle-wheel. 
Paddle - wheel 
16} frigates, ad- 
16 | aptedfor tran- 

\ sports. 
Acorn, brig, . 12 
Cruizer, ship, 17 Serew. 
Hizhflyer, i, 21 Screw. 


Furious, 4 
Magicienne, . 


Inflexible, sloop, 6 Paddle, 
Fury, do., 4 6 Paddle. 
Esk, ship, 21 Screw. 
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Algerine, Slaney, and ) First-class gun- 
Leven, t boats. 
Blusterer, Bustard, Clown, ) 
Coromandel, Drake, Gun-l 
Firm,Forester,Haughty, aaa coe 
Janus, Kestrel, Starling, ~~ and 
Stanch, Watchful, and | 34 Clase. 
Woodcock, 


All the other vessels lately par- 
aded in official returns are useless 
as men-of-war, and may not with 
safety proceed to sea; such, for in- 
stance, as the Alligator, Hercules, 
Minden, Melville, and Bittern; whilst 
the Actwon, Dove, Hesper, Saracen, 
Adventure, and Assistance, are fitted 
for surveying purposes, or as troop 
and store-ships. In Indian waters, 
Admiral Hope had only at his dis- 
posal three men-of-war, the Retribu- 
tion, 28—another wretched specimen 
of the paddle-wheel fighting-ship— 
and two first-class despatch-boats ; 
and so far as the force denominated 
the Indian Navy is concerned, the 
vessels are no more than a match 
for, if so good as, the French armed 
troop-ships. 

Surely such a fleet as that France 
now has in the East, ought to be a 
sufficient cause for anxiety in the 
present political state of Europe; and 
at a time when statesmen are doing 
all in their power to awaken a martial 
spirit throughout this land, with a 
view to repel the aggression or in- 
vasion which they seem to think 
looms in the horizon, instead of en- 
couraging an increase of the number 
of French soldiers or sailors in the 
East, al] should join with us in say- 
ing, that for the safety of our Eastern 
possessions, and the security of our 
enormous commerce with all the 
countries beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope, the sooner we insist upon the 
French force being reduced in those 
quarters the better for England. 
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THE FUTURE OF INDIA AND HER ARMY. 


A FRIENDLY LETTER BY THE OVERLAND MAIL, 


Tr is only another proof, my dear 
General, of your old kindness of 
heart, manifested to mein so many 
ways ever since the commencement 
of that kappy time, when you were 
Colonel, and I Adjutant, of the 102d 
—and we looked at the dear old 
regiment with pride and confidence, 
which nothing could shake—that you 
should send me an early privileged 
copy of the “ Report of the Reorgan- 
isation Commission.” *I told you in 
my last all that I could tell you about 
the old regiment. It did not amount 
to much more than that it “ went to 
the bad” like the rest. I cannot 
be too thankful that I was out of 
it before the thing happened; for 
althongh we used to think that we 
had some hold upon the affections 
of our men, and that they would 
have “followed us anywhere” (and 
in those days I believe they would) ; 
yet seeing what I have seen, and 
hearing what I have heard during 
these last two years, I really have 
not the least hope that, if you and I 
had been with the regiment when 
the madness seized it, we should not 
both of us have been shot like dogs. 

It is all over now. I really believe 
that the Mutiny has been fairly 
trampled out by the indomitable 
courage of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
But what the doctors call the seqguele 
of the disease are now before and 
around us; and I cannot conceal 
from you my conviction that there 
is a world of trouble yet in the 
womb of time, and that it will 
require all our wisdom and all our 
energy to “pull through” into the 
old beaten road of tranquil success. 
Our old native army has gone to 
pieces, and the question now is— 
How are we to reconstruct it? Of 
course it must be reconstructed, I 
utterly repudiate the idea of holding 
India simply by the thews and 
sinews of the gora-logue or white 
men. We must have, in some shape 
or other, a native army; and it 
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seems to be pretty well understood 
that we must also have a very power- 
ful European army to keep it in 
check. The difficulty which then 
arises is mainly one of finance. How 
are we to maintain these two great 
armies without so exhausting the 
revenues of India as to leave nothing 
for internal improvement, without 
spending so much on the subjection 
of the people as to deprive ourselves 
utterly of the means of beneficent 
rule ? 

Indeed, we have come to this pass 
now, that the whole question of In- 
dian government has become a mili- 
tary question. If we cannot recon- 
struct our army in such a manner 
as to bring it within reasonable 
bounds, as respects numbers and 
therefore cost, we may as well throw 
up our cards at once, for we can hold 
neither tricks nor honours. Lookin 
at the matter thus gravely, all think- 
ing men in this country regarded 
with solemn interest the great fact 
that a Commission, composed of some 
of the ablest soldiers and statesmen 
of the day, had been ordered to 
assemble in England for the purpose 
of collecting evidence respecting the 
reorganisation of the Indian army, 
and reporting upon it; whilst at the 
same time evidence of a like charac- 
ter was being collected in this coun- 
try. The many, perhaps, considered 
it a personal question; their future 
position was to be determined ; their 
interests, their privileges were at 
stake. Anyhow, great was the 
eagerness to know what the Com- 
mission had reported; and _ that 
anxiety satisfied by the newspapers, 
to learn the contents of the Blue- 
Book. I have spent many hours 
over it, my dear General, and, thanks 
to your kindness, have been able to 
gratify many friends; but I cannot 
say otherwise than that, on the 
whole, I have been much disap- 
pointed by its contents. : 

The first thing apparent on read- 
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ing the evidence is, that the original 
design of the Commission was to in- 
quire into the best means of reor- 
ganising the Indian army—chiefly, it 
may be said, the Bengal army—with 
especial advertence to the reconstruc- 
tion of the native portion of it. This 
was the original design— and up to a 
certain point it seems to have been 
carried out with sufficient singleness 
of purpose and sincerity of execution. 
They began by calling upon that dis- 
tinguished veteran, Sir George Pul- 
lock, for the result of his experience. 
They plied him with a vast number 
of questions about the proportion of 
native to European troops that the 
Bengal army might safely contain— 
the constitution of the artillery foree— 
the duties of the police—the propor- 
tion of regular to irregular troops—the 
description of duties to be intrusted to 
the Sepoys—the constitution of native 
regiments—the expediency or inex- 
pediency of combining natives and 
Europeans in the same regiments— 
the effect of caste on the Indian 
army—the power of commanding 
officers—the expediency of maintain- 
ing or abolishing corporal punish- 
ment in the native army—the number 
of officers that ought to be attached 
to a native regiment—and other ques- 
tions of a kindred character, princi- 
pally relating to the internal organ- 
isation of the Sepoy army. And 
when General Low, who had come 
fresh from the Supreme Council of 
India, and Colenel Welchman, who 
had gained large experience in the 
Adjatant-General’s office, went up for 
examination, and were followed by 
others with varied information re- 
lating to the organisation of the 
native armies of India, still the in- 
quiry went on in the same course ; 
the same questions were put; the same 
facts and opinions were elicited. It 
appeared to be not only the chief, 
but the sole object of the Commis- 
sioners, to elicit information bearing 
upon the one great question of the 
reconstruction of the native army. 
But after the greater number of ex- 
perienced Company’s officers, whose 
opinions were to be elicited, had been 
examined and dismissed to their 
homes, the Commissioners began to 
change their tactics, and to enter 
upon new ground. They began to 
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inquire whither, in the opinion of 
the witnesses, it would be expedient 
to maintain as heretofore a lucal 
Enropean army in India, or hence- 
forth to rely entirely on troops of the 
line. As soon as this question was 
started, it appears to me tliat every 
other question at once sank into 
insignificance. Then arose, indeed, 
a great couflict between the Horse- 
Guards and the India Office. It 
was obviously the design of the re- 
presentatives of the former to bring 
the entire European army of India 
under the domination of Whitehall. 
We are all talking about this anx- 
jously here upon the banks of the 
Hooghly, as 1 daresay you are talk- 
ing about it on the banks of the 
Thames. Ané I should not tell you 
the truth, if I did not say that we 
are talking of it not without some 
very palpable manifestations of alarm. 
I shall endeavour to find time and 
space to say something more to you 
on this subject before I have done. 
But ere 1 comply with this part 
of your request, and tell you what I 
think about the great question of 
“Line” and “ Local,” as affecting 
our European treops, I must give 
you a few of my crude ideas concern- 
ing the unhappy Sepoy army, once 
the pride of our Indian empire, but 
now a hissing and a reproach. And, 
first of all, a few words about the 
Past. 

I confess that I am often sorely 
puzzled ; and that the more I think 
about the matter, the more difficult 
I find it to account for the direction 
taken by this sudden madness of 
the Sepoys. There is something so 
altogether exceptional and abnormal 
in the character of the outbreak and 
its manifestations, that at times, a 
reflecting man, seeking to fathom 
the mystery, is driven to a state of 
absolute despair. How often has it 
been said, that if the Sepoy officers 
had done their duty to their men, 
this thing would never have hap- 
pened? It is alleged that the Sepoys 
were passively neglected or actively 
slighted by their officers—that there 
wus no reciprocity of kindly feeling, 
no bond of sympathy between the 
white-faced captain and the dusky 
sentinel, The bond had been broken, 
people said, by the encroachment of 
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Western civilization; and there was 
a growing feeling of indifference 
or distaste on the one side, and of 
bitter resentment on the other. But 
every one alleged that there were 
exceptions—that there were Euro- 
pean officers, attached to native 
regiments, whose hearts were in 
their work; who did their duty to- 
wards their men, not only -with un- 
stinted labour, and in an ungradging 
spirit, but heartily, lovingly indeed ; 
and who seemed to have established 
such relations with the soldiery, 
that it was believed that when the 
Sepoy ealled his officer “ Mere bap” 
(“My father”), his heart responded 
to the sound of the words. Surely 
these men might have been expected 
to escape the fury of the impassioned 
multitude. There were no wrongs, 
no slights—no harsh acts or hum- 
bling words, to be resented; there 
was the memory of years of kindness 
and of care to stand with saving 
aid between the Sepoy’s musket 
and the captain’s breast. But even 
the most paternal officers were shot 
down by their children like dogs, or 
sabred without remorse. You will 
say that a blind, indiscriminate fury 
had seized upon the mutineers; that 
they were as men possessed by devils; 
and that they smote at friend and 
foe alike. If it had been so always, 
the cxse would have been one com- 
paratively eusy to understand. But 
it sometiines happened that, in their 
fury, the Sepoys did single out an 
officer whom they weuld not smite, 
and that the officer thus marked for 
protection was not the one who had 
treated them best. Perhaps a man 
whose whole heart had been in his 
company—who had given himself 
up wholly to the promotion of its 
welfare—who had thought more of 
the comfort of his Sepoys than of 
his own,—was butchered in cold 
blood; whilst some idle, devil-may- 
care fellow, who went about his own 
business, and did just as much for 
his men as he was bound to do, and 
no more, was spared from the gen- 
eral destruction. 

You have probably heard nothing 
of this in England; but the fact is 
as I have stated, and is subject of 
not uncommon discourse amongst 
us in these parts. A remarkable 
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incident, illustrative of the eccentric 
course of the madness of the Sepoys, 
occurred in Bhangulpore. I tay 
tell the story in a few words, Three 
officers were sitting in a bungalow, 
when a detachment of the 32d Na- 
tive Infantry, having risen in rebel- 
lion, rushed in upon them. One of 
these was the commanding officer of 
the detachment, Lieutenant Cowper, 
who implicitly trusted his men, who 
was in constant familiar intercourse 
with them, and who was believed to 
be an object of sincere attachment 
to his corps. Another was Lieu- 
tenant Rannie of the same corps, 
who had never taken any particular 
pains to please his men, and had 
never appeared to be a favourite with 
them. The third was Mr. Ronald, 
an assistant commissioner in the di- 
vision, of whom, of course, the men 
knew nothing. If all our theories, 
my dear General, had been worth a 
straw, the men would have shot 
down Lieutenant Rannie and Mr. 
Ronald, and spared Lieutenant Cow- 
per, as their friend and their father. 
But they singled out Lieutenant 
Rannie, who was not known to have 
done them any good, called upon 
him by name to leave the bungalow, 
and suffered him to depart unmo- 
lested, whilst they remorselessly but- 
chered Lieutenant Cowper and the 
stranger by his side. 

If they had indiscriminately shot 
the three officers, we might have 
understood the matter; if they had 
spared the stranger, the case might 
have been intelligible; if they had 
suffered Lieutenant Cowper to de- 
part in peace, it would have been as 
clear as noonday; but why they 
should have spared Lieutenant Ran- 
nie and murdered the other two, is 
an enigma which must remain un- 
solved to the day of judgment. Of 
course, we may hazard vague conjec- 
tures; we may speculate at will; 
we may surmise that the one officer, 
in spite of his earnest endeavours to 
conciliate the goodwill and to de- 
serve the gratitude of the men, may 
have unwittingly offended some of 
their prejudices; and that in the 
other, though generally careless and 
indifferent, there may have been 
something that unconsciously ap- 
pealed to their predilections and par- 
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tialities. There may have been some 
latent bond of sympathy between 
therh ; but, anyhow, such a result is 
discouraging in the extreme. It 
makes a man cry cui bono? If one 
man, taking no account of the mat- 
ter, is to conciliate the native mind 
by accident, whilst another, with 
‘much careful study and life-long as- 
siduity, earnest and energetic, throw- 
ing his whole heart into the work, 
loving the people whom he serves, 
and making perhaps large sacrifice 
of self, is to fail thus with a great 
failure, and so to grieve the spirits 
of those whom he would cherish 
that they are ready to shoot him 
down on the first opportunity, what 
encouragement is there to a man to 
look gravely at his duties, and to 
devote himself to the men whom he 
commands? He may do more by 
some hap-hazard stroke—by what 
we call in the billiard-room a erow. 
All this is very mortifying. You 
know me too well, my dear General, 
to think that I would urge such a 
misadventure as I have been writing 
of as a plea for indolénce and indif- 
ference, and a general infusion of the 
“ devil-may-care” into our profes- 
sional intercourse with the natives 
of the country. What every man 
amongst us is bound to do is his best, 
and nothing short of it. His very 
best may lead practically to nothing 
better than a strangling failure. But 
that is not his fault. The issues are 
in other and wiser hands. We can 
but work according to the light that 
is in us. We may fail, but not on 
that account will our service be less 
acceptable before God. 

It is very difficult, my dear Gen- 
eral, to furnish any theories, whereby 
we may account for this recent con- 
vulsion. The more we think about 
it here on the spot, the more griev- 
ously perplexed and bewildered we 
are. The real trath is, that we know 
little or nothing about it. My own 
impression always has been that 
mutiny is the normal state of an 
Eastern army; and that the marvel 
is, not that after so many years the 
Sepoys revolted, but that they did 
not revolt before. Patan, Sikh, Mah- 
ratta—all mutiny. Do you know 
any Indian army that has not mu- 
tinied again and again? The receipt 
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of regular pay, and the certainty of a 
liberal pension, have kept our army 
for a century in a state of compara- 
tive, if not of positive loyalty. We 
have seen during that interval king- 
doms fall to pieces under the wild 
shock of a licentious soldiery. We 
have survived a blow which would 
have destroyed others; but the blow 
may descend again; and what we 
have now to do is to place ourselves 
in an attitude that may enable us to 
meet it with safety. I do not write 
dogmatically upon a subject that has 
bewildered many a stronger brain 
than mine; but I cannot help think- 
ing that our Sepoy army revolted, 
not because it was an army of blacks 
under a white master, but simply be- 
cause it was an Oriental army, and 
all Oriental armies revolt. We must 
not think that there is any especial 
hatred of British rule—any especial 
hatred of a foreign yoke. History is 
full of instances of the barbarities 
practised by Indian armies upon their 
own officers—one of the mildest of 
which was that of tying them on to 
guns heated almost to the point of 
red heat. The regularity of the 
English pay, and the certainty of 
the English pension, doubtless sus- 
pended the eruption during a long 
period of years; but the lava was 
there, and it was only in the course 
of nature that, sooner or later, there 
should be an irrepressible outburst. 

I repeat that what has happened 
may happen again, but not until 
after another lapse of years, and not 
until we have profited largely by the 
lessons of the past. These lessons, 
as you know, my dear General, are 
numerous, But there is nothing, on 
every account, more worthy to be re- 
membered than that numbers do not 
make strength. 

It may be a puzzle to many, but 
so it is, that as in India our enemies 
diminished, our army increased. As 
we put down one foreign enemy after 
another—as we conquered Mogul, 
Mahratta, and Sikh, and made the 
country our own from Cape Comcrin 
to the Indus, there was a steady and 
consistent ery for “mure troops.” 
The “augmentation of the army” 
was the one panacea for all the dis- 
eases to which our Indian empire 
could be subject. But there were a 
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few far-seeing men, who declared 
that by increasing our army we were 
only increasing our difficulties, and 
that what was really wanted was 
not an augmentation, but a better 
organisation of our military re- 
sources—a few, indeed, who saw 
dimly developing itself in the dis- 
tance the great and most terrible 
fact that, having beaten down all 
our external enemies, we were mak- 
ing for ourselves another and a more 
formidable one in the heart of our 
own dominions. In the first Pun- 
jaub Report, issued when Sir Henry 
Lawrence was at the head of the 
Lahore Board of Administration, I 
remember reading a passage to this 
effect: “ We do not hesitate to state 
that our anxiety is rather on account 
of the number of troops and the 
system on which we understand 
that they are to be located, than of 
any deticiency of force.” Ata later 
period, the same admirable soldier- 
statesman, whom of all men who 
have fallen throughout the entire 
period of the Sepoy revolt we most 
deeply and enduringly deplore in 
this country, was continually calling 
attention, through the public press, 
to the fact that our army was nume- 
rically too strong, serviceably too 
weak; that there were too many 
men in it, and not enough ready 
work; that it was cumbrous, un- 
wieldy, immovable; dangerous only 
to ourselves. We trained men to 
the use of arms; taught them Euro- 
pean tactics and European discipline; 
gave them facilities of combination ; 
and altogether, seemingly for no 
other purpose than the speedy ex- 
haustion of our revenues, and the 
endangerment of the State, raised 
and fostered a gigantic internal ene- 
my ina time of general peace, when 
there were really no foreign foes 
against whom we could employ our 
overgrown battalions, 

lL have spoken, in the above para- 
graph, of Sir Henry Lawrence. No 
man had a clearer perception of the 
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evils of the old system, and of the 
dangers into which we were imper- 
ceptibly drifting. He used to say 
that we were never prepared for a 
difficulty, and always hopelessly 
panic-struck and paralytic when it 
came. Attention has recently been 
called to some of his prophetic utter- 
ances by the republication here of a 
selection from the papers which he 
contributed to the Caleutta Review. 
They are well worthy of publication 
in England.* In one of these essays, 
written fifteen years ago, he called 
attention to the fact that the trea- 
sury at Delhi, as well as the maga- 
zine, were in the city; and that the 
latter was “‘ a very defenceless build- 
ing.” “ We might take a circuit of 
the country,” he added, “and show 
how many mistakes we have com- 
mitted, and how much success has 
emboldened us in error; and 
unmindful we have been, that what 
occurred in the city of Caubul, may 
some day occur at Delhi, Benares, 
or Bareilly.” In another passage 
he warned the Government that 
“our Sepoys come too much from 
the same parts of the country—Oude, 
the Lower Doab, and Upper Behar. 
There is too much clanship among 
them.” He pointed out the evil, too, 
of closing the higher posts in the 
army and in the state against men 
of enterprise and ability; and said 
that we should some day find that 
out of these turbulent elements we 
had made for ourselves an enemy 
that would require all our resources 
to suppress. 

Well, we have beaten this enemy, 
the work of our own hands—beaten 
and destroyed it irrecoverably; and 
we are fast building up another army. 
Our first care, then, now, must be 
not to make it too numerous—not to 
raise up another army that we may 
find both difficult to pay and diffi- 
cult to watch. Unless we again 
cherish the idea of the probability of 
an European invasion, either by land 
or by sea, the whole question is one 





* Weare glad to observe that these essays, “ Military and Political,” have just 
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of internal defence; for we have 
really, as I have said, no enemy in 
India, beyond our own frontier, 
against whom it is necessary to make 
warlike preparations on a large scale. 
The idea now is, that we must have 
a native army, and an European one 
of far greater magnitude than before 
to keep it in check. For every two 
or three Sepoys we must have an 
English soldier, to shoot them down, 
when they exhibit a matinous spirit, 
and appear to be becoming danger- 
ous. This is altogether a miserable 
notion. Our strength is turned into 
weakness when we are compelled to 
protect our right hand against the 
assaults of the left. If such be the 
necessity, it is very clear that we 
must never again enlist a large Sepoy 
army. But what are we now doing? 
We are leaving our skeleton regi- 
ments still skeletons; and because 
we do not see them again appearing 
with a local habitation and a name 
in the Army List, we think that there 
is no native army. But, my dear 
Genera], believe me when I tell you 
that a native army, as multitudinous 
if not as dangerous as the last, is 
quietly springing up, and we are 
taking no heed of it. They are not 
“ regulars,” it is true. What does it 
matter? They are armed and dis- 
ciplined soldiers—call them what you 
may ; irregular corps or military pol- 
ice. Under the single head of Mili- 
tory Police, I shudder to think how 
many soldiers have been enlisted, 
armed, and disciplined. The Oude 
Military Police is in itself an army 
differing little from a Sepoy force in 
any essential point—almost as costly 
and almost as dangerous as the same 
number of regular Sepoys. We must 
take care not to push this theory of 
a Military Police too far, or we shall 
find ourselves quietly drifting out of 
Charybdis on to Scylla. Use all your 
influence at home, my dear General, 
to warn the authorities against fall- 
ing into a mistake of this kind. You 
iwmay do something by lifting up your 
voice. 

The first thing, I repeat, my dear 
General, is, that we must not arm and 
discipline tuo many native troops, to 
be a source of future difficulty and 
danger to us—costly in themselves, 
and doubly costly, since they must 
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be watched by European regiments, 
Numbers, I say again, are not 
strength. What we want are small 
bodies of troops of all arms, capable 
of moving at an hour’s notiee. Our 
military system heretofore has been 
based upon a wholly opposite prin- 
ciple. We have had large bodies of 
troops incapable of moving, and 
therefore powerless for good, though 
powerful for evil. Let us station at 
eertain points small movable bri- 
gades, with a fair intermixture of 
European troops in each, the guns 
being always in the hands of Euro- 
peans. Let cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery be accustomed: to work to- 
gether. Let there be some respon- 
sible staff-officer with each brigade, 
whose business it shall be to see 
that the force is always in a fit state, 
in respect of supplies, to take the 
field; and we may bid defiance to 
insurgent India. Hitherto, any sud- 
den danger has found us hopelessly 
paralysed and panic-stricken. We 
have had guns without ammunition, 
cavalry without horses, all arms of 
the service without sapplies. One 
bold prompt stroke at the outset, and 
a rebellion is crushed in the bud. It 
is because we never are in a position 
to strike. that prompt heavy blow that 
a local emeute grows into a general 
insurrection, Let us remedy all 
this. What need we fear of out- 
breaks at any one station if there 
are always present Enropeans with 
guns? and what need we fear of dis- 
tant movements, if we have such 
forces as I have described ready to 
move down on the centre of disaffee- 
tion from  half-a-dozen different 
points? Give us only these movable 
brigades under capable commanders, 
our magazines always being in places 
of safety—which hitherto we have 
taken care that they should not be— 
and it will not be difficult to hold 
India with a force numerically infe- 
rior to that which sprawled help- 
lessly over the surface of the country 
to convince us of our folly and to 
warn us of our fate. 

There is nothing, of course, so well 
calculated to keep Jack Sepoy in 
order as the continued presence of 
European troops, with the persua- 
sive aid of artillery; but prevention 
is better than cure, and it is right 
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that we should consider in what 
manner mutinous combination is 
best-to be prevented. It is often 
said that we must not have too many 
men of the same caste and of the 
same country in a regiment; and 
that it is best to station them at 
a distance from their home, and to 
sever as far as possible local asso- 
ciations. But it appears to me that 
the localisation of corps and castes 
is, on the whole, to be encouraged 
rather than not. “ Home-staying 
youths have ever homely wits.” Not 
having the fear of the schoolmaster 
before me, I must confess that Jack 
Sepoy is best in his homeliness, 
What he learns from foreign travel 
is seldom much to his own advan- 
tage, or to that of the State. I am 
afraid that there is in all men a na- 
tural disposition to learn evil faster 
than good. The one comes naturally 
to us, the other seems to be slowly 
acquired, and against the grain, 
Now, what Jack Sepoy acquires by 
foreign travel is, so to speak, the 
faculty of combination. He learns 
that he is part of an extensive bro- 
therhood scattered over the whole 
peninsula of India; he learns that in 
every cantonment of India there are 
men with the same feelings, the same 
aspirations as himself. He learns 
that in every regiment there are 
malcontents, with like grievances, 
real or supposed, as his own. In 
any season of excitement, therefore, 
there is a continual correspondence 
between men of different regiments 
who have at some previous time 
been stationed in the same can- 
tonment. They understand each 
other better, and derive a deeper 
interest in what is going on at a dis- 
tance, from the local knowledge 
which they have gained upon their 
travels. This same consideration 
furnishes an argument in favour 
rather of the massing than of the 
dispersing of men of the same coun- 
try and caste. If any given nation- 
ality is scattered over all the regi- 
ments in the army, there is in the 
army, as a whole, the element of 
combination; and we must take 
heed lest, by our efforts to limit re- 
gimental combination, we generate a 
more dangerous power of association 
throughout the army itself. It is 
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plain that there are difficulties in 
either direction. The tendency now, 
however, is so strongly towards the 
advocacy of dispersion, that it is as 
well to consider what is to be said 
upon the other side. It is assuredly 
an evil that a disaffected man at 
Peshawur should be able quietly to 
feel the pulse of a comrade at Dacca, 
or, if need be, to scatter sparks of 
sedition in the lines of a still more 
remote station in Pega, 

I feel as if I had only begun to 
say what I purposed to say to you, 
General, upon this great question 
of the native army of India; but 
if I say anything more, I shall ex- 
haust your patience before I have 
told you what I and others think 
about the fature of our European 
army. The great question of “ Line” 
or “Local” is agitating military 
circles here, as you tell me it is agi- 
tating military circles at home; and 
you may believe me, when I tell you, 
that we are not, in this part of the 
world, hungering after the adminis- 
tration of the War Offiee, or the do- 
mination of the Horse Guards. There 
is no want of loyalty amongst us. 
Whether we were pleased at our 
transfer bodily from the Company to 
the Crown, is a matter which now it 
is hardly worth our while to inquire. 
The thing is done—we are all “Queen’s 
officers ;” and if it be said, regret- 
fully sometimes, that the service will 
never again be what it once was, it 
is only a tribute due to the loss of 
a good and liberal master. The 
question now is, not whether we are 
to serve the Crown or the Company, 
bat whether we are to be governed 
by one of her Majesty’s officers of 
state or another, and under what 
conditions of service. If we are to 
be governed by the Horse-Guards 
and by the Secretary for War, we be- 
come a component part of the Line 
army, still retaining, however, certain 
peculiar characteristics, of which no- 
thing can deprive us. If, on the 
other hand, we are to be governed 
by the Secretary of State for India, 
we remain, as now, an integral local 
army as much as if we sill served 
the Company. You may put the 
ease the other way, and say, “If we 
become a Line army, we are governed 
by the Horse-Guards,” &c., &,; but 
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it little matters which you regard as 
the major part of the proposition. 
Here is the question which we are 
all considering in these parts, and I 
can observe no indication of a desire 
for the change with which we are 
threatened. It requires no great 
acuteness of vision to see, that as 
soon as we cease to be a local army, 
with privileges as such, we who now 
represent the middle-class element 
of European society will be utterly 
overwhelmed, crushed, demolished 
by the burden of the aristocracy. 
What would the Horse-Guards have 
done for you, General? What will 
the Horse-Guards ever do for me? 
We do not belong to a class in whom 
Royal Highnesses and friends of 
Royal Highnesses take: any interest. 
We are of the Browns and Robin- 
sons. The Browns and Robinsons 
ruled in Leadenhall Street, and to a 
certain extent they rule there still. 
But as soon as we cease to have a 
local European army in India, the 
Browns and Robinsons will be super- 
seded everywhere by the Plantage- 
nets and the Stuarts. 

I do not forget that there will 
still be a local army. The Horse- 
Guards and the War Office do not 
aspire to the honour of managing our 
“black battalions.” But it is easy to 
see what the native army of India 
will become, when detached also from 
the European army—a mere native 
militia; a police corps—nothing else. 
Such, then, of our old Company’s 
officers as are likely to be attached to 
the re-constructed native army, have 
he strongest possible interest in re- 
taining the local character of the 
European portion of the old army ; 
whilst those who are absorbed into 
the Line will equally suffer by the 
change. What made the old Com- 
pany’s army such a really fine service 
was the Staff. I use the word in its 
most extended sense, as signifying all 
extra-regimental employment. Every 
youth who went out to India knew 
that he had as good a chance as his 
neighbours of becoming a Malcolm 
or Munro, that he might rise by suc- 
cession to the highest appointments 
in the Service, and close his career 
as the Governor of a Presidency. 
He did not care for interest—he did 
not rely on aristocratic connexions. 
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Aut inveniam aut faciam was his 
motto; and he went without mis- 
giving to his work, did his best brave- 
ly, and if he had the right stuff in 
him, he was sure of success. He 
was not afraid of Stuarts or Planta- 
genets, or any bearers of letters of 
introduction to Governors-General 
or Commanders-in-Chief; and there- 
fore we had a service of which any 
nation might be proud—a service to 
whose stout hearts and strong arms 
we owe it that we have been dragged 
through the fearful tribulation of the 
last two years. Under Providence, we 
owe our salvation to the energies of 
the middle classes—the right men, 
who found their way, by their own 
exertions, to the right place. What 
sent John Lawrence to the Panjaub 
—what sent Henry Lawrence to 
Lucknow-—what put James Outram 
at the head of an army in Persia, 
whence he came in the right time to 
head another army in Oude? What 
bronght such men as Montgomery, 
Frere, Chamberlaine, Edwardes, Ni- 
cholson, and others to the front when 
they were wanted? Why, the good 
stuff that was in them; nothing else. 
They had few, if any aristocratic 
opponents to contend with, and they 
were the servants of a middle-class 
Government, who would not have 
tolerated aristocratic interference. 
Can we hope that it will be so any 
longer, if the country is filled with the 
protégés of the Horse-Guards and the 
War-Office, and men are appointed, 
as they will be, to regiments in India, 
on the understanding that they are 
to get some snug little berths on 
the Staff. Nay, indeed, I do not 
doubt that before long the formality 
of attaching gentlemen, on their pro- 
motion, to regiments serving in India, 
will be dispensed with. The thing 
has been begun already. We have 
all been talking here—and in no 
complimentary terms—-of a recent 
nomination to a political appoint- 
ment in Central India, The old 
Company’s service stood aghast at 
the appearance in the Gazette of 
the notification of the appointment 
thereto of an officer of her Majesty’s 
service “unattached.” Such a thing 
had never been known before. The 
appointment was one requiring pecu- 
liar qualifications, only to be ac- 
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quired by years of residence in the 
country. But the lucky nominee 
was not known to possess any such 
qualifications. He had come out 
stronzly recommended, it is said, on 
accuunt of political services rendered 
to his party—and for this reason, 
people said jestingly, he was pitch- 
forked into the political department, 
I do not say otherwise than he may 
be a very excellent and deserving 
officer, and may well and worthily 
perform the duties intrusted to him; 
but assuredly here was the intro- 
duction—hardly, I can say, of the 
small end of the wedge, fur it seems 
to have gone.in bodily. At one 
jump the Government overleapt the 
inevitable condition of employment 
of this description, that the employe 
should belong to a regiment serving 
in India. The claims of men who 
bad been bearing the burden and the 
heat of the day in India were over- 
looked for an officer of aristocratic 
connections, fresh from the clubs of 
St. James’s and the Government 
House of Calcutta. What is there, 
then, to prevent all the best ap- 
pointments in India being virtually 
filled up by aristocratic influence at 
home? 

It may be said that if this has 
commenced already, nothing worse is 
to be apprehended from the transfer 
of the European portion of the In- 
dian army to the direct mavagement 
of the Horse-Guards, Your know- 
ledge and experience, General, will 
enable you to supply the proper 
answer to this. What we see now 
is simply an experiment, the success 
of which will depend upon the man- 
ner in which the question of “ Line 
or Local” is determined. If matters 
remain as they are, and the old Com- 
pany’s army becomes bodily a local 
army, under the administration of 
the Secretary of State for India, I do 
not see why the system which limits 
(with a few exceptions) the selection 
of iilitary officers for Staff employ- 
ment to officers of the local army 
should not be adhered to as strictly 
as before. What Lord Canning has 
done by the appointment of Major 
Wortley to a political situation in 
Central India, is a deviation from the 
rule and practice of the service; it is 
irregular, certainly—illegal, perhaps; 


and it can hardly escape the attention 
of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. What amount of vitality 
there may be in that body I do 
not know; but I shall be very much 
surprised if it does not, in the pre- 
sent state of affuirs, resist this inno- 
vation. Not merely, under the ex- 
isting system, is an unattached officer 
ineligible for civil and political em- 
ploy, but officers of the Line, with 
their regiments in India, are ineli- 
gible for such employment. The 
Home Government, therefure, can 
hardly suffer this irregularity to pass 
unnoticed; and if the old Company’s 
army remain bodily as now a local 
army, there can be no pretext for 
revising the system whereby Line 
officers are excluded generally from 
the Staff. As soon, however, as the 
two services are thus far amalga- 
mated, all distinctions of this kind 
will be broken down, The Line army 
will be declared to have the same 
claim to civil and political employ- 
ment as the Local army; and so far 
as the old Company’s officers, who 
have long local experience, are con- 
cerned, the claim will be a just one. 
But it is easy to see where the inte- 
rest will lie; easy to see, by the light 
of Major Wortley’s case, among 
whom the loaves and fishes are likely 
to be distributed. The Browns and 
Robinsons—the representatives of 
the middle classes—uare likely to fare 
but poorly under such a system, 

But there is a difference between 
the may-be and the must-be. Is it a 
necessary consequence of the trans- 
fer of the old Company’s European 
troops to the charge of the Horse- 
Guards, that the local native army 
should sink into a black militia, and 
the Jones and Robinsons be detraud- 
ed of their birthrights? I always 
think it wise to fight for what is 
attainable, You seem to think that 
the European local army is doomed 
—that, reason as we may, convince 
as we may, courtly influences must 
prevail; aud that, therefore, India 
will henceforth be supplied with 
European troops wholly from the 
Line army. If this be the case, what 
you and others have to contend tor 
is, that this change shall be burden- 
ed with certain conditions, which 
will render it comparatively harm- 
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less. Let the Council of India make 
a stand for the privileges of the old 
Company’s service, If the native 
army, shorn of its European sup- 
ports, is likely, therefore, to degener- 
ate into a militia, let care be taken 
to sustain its character and to in- 
crease its advantages, so that, instead 
of being shunned, it wili be sought 
by our best officers. Let regulations 
be laid down—if need be, rendered 
imperative by Act of Parliament— 
prescribing the amount of Staff pa- 
tronage tu be open respectively to the 
Line aud the Local army, and deter- 
mining the conditions and qualifica- 
tions necessary to the attainment of 
Staff employment of different kinds. 
By far the larger share of the Staff 
patronage should be the appanage 
of the Local army, because it will 
contain the larger amount of local 
experience, such as knowledge of 
the country, knowledge of the lan- 
guages, and familiarity with the ha- 
bits of the people; and, moreover, 
because, as I have said, it will be 
necessary to confer certain peculiar 
privileges and advantages upon it, to 
prevent it from subsiding into the 
status of a black militia. And then 
as to the Line regiments, it would 
not be difficult to prescribe such‘ 
conditions for Staff employment as 
will render any great amount of 
jobbery difficult, if not impossible. 
For example, | would not suffer any 
officer to be elivible for civil or politi- 
cal employment until he has served 
at least four years in India. It 
might, perhaps, be advantageous that 
two of these years should be passed 
with a native regiment—that the 
native army, indeed, should be the 
stepping-stone to employment of this 
kind. But anyhow, if civil and poli- 
tical employment were to be attain- 
able only after four years’ good 
service in India, and then only upon 
ascertained proficiency, we need not 
be much afraid of young aristocrats 
hungering after appointments obtain- 
able only under such conditions. 

I know that there are many other 
important considerations greatly af- 
. fecting this question of “Line or 
Local.” I regard it, you will see, 
from the Indian point of view, and I 
need not trouble you with any re- 
marks on the constitutional bearings 
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of the question. If a large increase 
of the Line army, with all its attend- 
ant patronage, should be considered 
to involve any dangerous increase of 
the power of the Crown, Parliament 
may look after the encroachment, 
Parliament, too, may be left to regn- 
late the number of European troops 
to be employed in India; but I fear 
it never can prevent advantage be- 
ing taken of the distant dependency 
to foist upon it all the spare troops 
that England does not want at the 
moment, and to recall them when 
she does. India has good reason to 
be suspicious of England in this re- 
spect. She will make us pay for 
everything that she can; and when 
imperial interests are at stake, if 
only in a financial sense, little regard 
will be had for the outlying de- 
pendency, you may be sure. This is, 
indeed, a very serious matter, and I 
wish that I could discard the thought 
of the possibility of our being inun- 
dated with troops when we do not 
want them, and perhaps despoiled 
of them when we do. It is true that 
England sent us abundance of troops 
to aid us in our recent troubles; but 
the imperial Government did not 
then want them at home; Europe 
was at peace; and, therefore, the 
fact of her liberality does not invali- 
cate the hypothesis of danger from 
the above cause. Nevertheless, I 
hol: that the greatest danger of all 
is likely to come from that weaken- 
ing of the “ monarchy of the middle 
classes” on which I have commented. 
I cannot dismiss from my mind the 
doubt whether such men as built up 
our Indian empire are likely again 
to appear upon the scene. 

I cannot say, my dear General, 
that I altogether like the present 
aspect of affairs in India. I am 
not apprehensive of another military 
mutiny, at all events fur a Jong time 
to come; and still less do I antici- 
pate any general rising of the people. 
We may organise another army, we 
may scramble through our financial 
difficulties, but I am afraid that we 
are drifting into difficulty and dan- 
ger of another kind. The real peril 
comes from within. It is the gradual 
deterioration of the dominant race 
by which our Indian empire will be 
slowly destroyed. You will readily 
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understand what I mean. A general 
distaste for India, and everything 


belonging to it, is laying fast hold of 
the European mind. All classes of 
society, from members of Council to 
the rank and file of our European 
regiments, are hungering after home. 
India is not what it was in your 
time, General; and I am afraid that 
I shall never live to see it such again. 
Men who have gone through the two 
last years of trouble have lived more 
than a generation in quiet times. 
They have grown sick of the heat, 
the glare, the dust; the continual 
noise and excitement; the absence 
of all repose. They are longing for 
rest and pining for home. You told 
me in your last that it seemed 
as though all India had been sud- 
denly* emptied into England—that 
men whose deeds you had just been 
reading of, and whom you believed 
to be still battling it out in India, 
were turning up every day at the 
corners of the streets of London, or 
staring at you across the dinner-table. 
Everybody has taken the first decent 
oppo: tunity of running over to Eng- 
land, if only fur a few months. One 
cannot be surprised at the prevalence 
of this home-sickness, Even in our 
old happy times, when we loved and 
trusted the people of the country, we 
sighed for the green fields and the 
cloudy skies of the Fatherland. I 
have felt the craving myself. And I 
have gone home; and, after a while, 
like hundreds of others, have re- 
turned not sorrowfully to the scene 
of my appvinted labours, glad to be 
at my work again. But who now 
returns to his work jeyously and 
hopefully as of old? We are grow- 
ing weary of it—sick of it, 1 fear. 
God! what work it bas been during 
the last two years! Not the toil of 
it, not the pain of it, not the danger 
of it—these are nothing in the ordi- 
dinary professional course. The true 
soldier rejoices in them; he knows 
that it is his duty to look them in 
the face, and he is glad that his 
courage should be tried. But we 
have not been dving mere soldier's 
duty during these two years, Gen- 
eral. It has been buteher’s work— 
hangman’s work—work which, un- 
der the strong excitement of the 
hour, we got through, scarcely think- 
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ing what it was, but which the soul 
now sickens to contemplate in the 
terrible retrospect, when we calmly 
take the meastre of the horrors 
through which we have been drag- 
ged. Now that it is over, we see 
clearly what it was, and we know 
that we would not go through it 
again for all the fabulous wealth of 
the land in which we live. I have 
seen strong, brave men—men of 
iron nerve and resolute will, who 
have gone through all these horrors, 
outwardly unmoved, pale, tremulous, 
terror-stricken at the recollection of 
them, when they have been discussed 
in the quiet clamber, or starting up 
suddenly from the placid sleep of 
security in an icy sweat, wild and 
incoherent, under the influence of an 
awful dream, only faintly shadowing 
the stern realities of waking life. 
Oh! my dear General, we are sadder 
and wiser men than we were. There 
is scarcely one among us who does 
not feel that there is the burden 
of a terrible nightmare upon him, 
which somehow or other he must 
shake off. The environments of a 
frightful past cling to him like the 
poisoned robe of the centaur. He 
must tear them off for a while, or 
sink into a state of feeble depression 
and despondency. And so every one 
is going hume—who can wonder? 
There is no recovery for us until we 
can break the chain of morbid asso- 
ciutions which now holds us in such 
absolute thrall. 

And so every one either has gone 
or is going home. They who can any- 
how manage to remain there, will 
remain, you may be sure. Tiley will 
take any service in England that 
will afford them the mezns of honour- 
able subsistence, or expend them- 
selves in cheap Continental towns, or 
in our own pleasant Obanuel Islands, 
living for the rest of their days upon 
the pension which they have earned 
by Indian service. In the minds of 
all married men at least one com- 
mon thought surges up-—“ This is not 
the place fur women and children.” 
The women and children have been 
sent home; and there are many 
amongst us who will never suffer 
them again to set foot on Indian svi. 
The country may be as safe as it 
ever was betore—nay, if we profit, as 
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we ought to do, by this terrible lesson, 
much safer—-but the feeling of secu- 
rity will not be there, and the appre- 
hension of continual danger is even 
worse than the danger itself. Who 
again will leave his helpless belong- 
ings, as he once did, to the custody 
of native servants, content under 
such escort to suffer them to pass 
from one end of India to the other? 
It is the necessary disraption of 
family ties which has always been 
the great drawback of Indian life. 
We do not really know what exile is 
until we find that wife and children 
are taken away from us, and that we 
are left to toil in cheerless isolation. 
But this evil has hitherto been no- 
thing in extent to what it is likely 
to be under the new era; so that 
Indian life, in its domestic or social, 
is fast becoming as intolerable as in 
its professional aspect. India, in- 
deed, under Queen Victoria, is not 
what it was under John Company. 
Now, there is nothing to recom- 
yense a mun for all this but money. 
he Indian service was always de- 
clared, and in your time was grate- 
fully acknowledged to be, the best 
service in the world. Some of our 
young hands used to speak contemp- 
tuously of our honourable masters as 
tea-dealers; but the longer they re- 
mained in the service, the more prone 
they were to adit their obligations to 
them, and to speak with thankfulness 
of the liberality of their employers. 
I am writing now with reference to 
both branches of the old “ Company’s 
Service.” As time advances, they 
are becoming more and more mixed 
up with each other; military men 
doing largely what was once held to 
be purely civilians’ work. What I 
have to say of one appiies, mutatis 
mutandis, to the other; and it is to 
be said in a very few words. The 
time when, for reasons already stated, 
the Indian service has become in 
every respect less inviting than be- 
fore—when the duties have become 
more onerous and distasteful, and 
the social and domestic environments 
of Indian life more painful and dis- 
tressing—is held to be an opportune 
one for the reduction of all our sala- 
ries, They ask more from us, and 
they give us less; the burden of our 
servitude is increased, and its recom- 
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pense diminished. Now, if, as I sin- 
cerely believe, the permanence of our 
rule in India depends more upon the 
individual qualities of the governing 
class than upon anything else, it is 
not difficult to see what must event- 
ually be the result of the deteriora- 
tion of the working agency of Eng- 
lish government, which seems now 
to be not a probability, but a cer- 
tainty past question. 

You must not let your brethren 
in England think, my dear General, 
that we are greedy and grasping in 
these parts. We are ready to make 
great sacrifices. There is not one 
among us who will not pour out his 
money as freely as he will pour out 
his blood, for the good of the State. 
All that we ask is that our services 
may not be depreciated. Do not let 
Governinent take the present oppor- 
tunity to tell us that we have all 
along been overpaid—that the work 
can be done for ess money. This is 
not merely to attack our pockets: it 
is to assail our pride, to wound our 
amour propre, to lower our self-re- 
spect. We like to know that we are 
well paid, not merely because we 
have so much money to spend, or so 
much to invest, and therefore so 
much to carry home when the old 
horse is growing weak in the loins, 
but because every man feels a just 
pride in knowing that his services 
are highly valued by the State. He 
looks npon a@ high salary as a per- 
sonal compliment to himself. And 
everybody knows how much better 
we work when we know that our 
labours are appreciated. 

But money, it is said, is wanted ; 
the State is insolvent; how is it to 
be helped? As I write, the answer 
is being afforded, most significantly, 
by the Government itself. They 
are hammering away at the great 
legislative forge, devising new taxes, 
whereby the expenses of the State 
may be paid. They have propounded 
the great panacea of an income 
tax which is to produce the required 
millions, or to go a long way towards 
it. Whatever difficulties there may 
be in working it out, there is no 
doubt that it is just in principle, 
so long as the tax is a general tax, and 
no class is exempted. But what 
is the proposal? To exempt the 
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officers of Government—that is, the 
governing class, the imposers— of 
the tax. All sound policy dictating 
to us the necessity of reconciling the 
natives of India—é.e. the great bulk 
of the tax-payers—to the new impost, 
they hit upon the best means of 
rendering it grievous and intolerable 
to them. Under such circumstances, 
the first man to contribute to the 
necessities of the State should have 
been the Governor-General himself, 
then the members of Council, the 
judges, the chief secretaries, and so on. 
The rest would have cheerfully fol- 
lowed. But this very appreciable rule 
has been reversed. All classes are 
to be taxed except the white-faced 
English rulers, for whose especial 
support the tax is raised. They who 
receive largely from the State are to 
contribute nothing fo it. What is 
this but to establish a raw on the 
great back of the unofficial com- 
munity ? Doubtless there is a rea- 
son for it. The Government ser- 
vant tells you, and tells you 
truly, that his allowances are to be 
reduced, and that he contributes 
largely to the necessities of the State 
by working for a diminished salary. 
Now this, my dear General, is patent 
enough to him—is patent enough 
to the Government; but it is not 
patent to the outside community, 
who either cannot or will not put 
two and two together in this way. 
But although the Government ser- 
vant understands the cause of his 
exemption, he does not appreciate it. 
He would rather pay the tax than 
have his salary reduced, though the 
tax were heavier than the reduction. 
He writhes, indeed, under the reduc- 
tion; but he would pay the tax 
cheerfully and ungradgingly in obe- 
dience to the paramount necessities 
of the State. All this is very plain. 
It is human nature. The reduction of 
a man’s salary is a personal offence to 
him. But taxation, however griev- 
ous, is not offensive. The salary of 
the public servant, which is an ac- 
knowledgment of the value of his 
services, stands at the same figure: 
and he has still, whatever he may 
contribute to the exigencies of the 
State, the same feeling of pride in 
his position, and of gratitude and 
loyality to the Government which so 
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liberally acknowledges his services. 
It is sound policy, therefore, viewed 
both in connection with the efficiency 
of the public service and the feeling 
of the general public, to tax our 
official salaries instead of reducing 
them. The latter course, I repeat, 
offends all parties; it excites ganeral 


discontent throughout the service, — 


and, as implying freedom from taxa- 
tion, general discontent in the public 
mind. But taxation will be cheer- 
fully borne by the official classes, 
whether it be regarded as a tempor- 
ary or a permanent burden; and the 
public will pay with comparative 
alacrity when they know that the 
governing class has begun by taxing 
itself. 

Another thing to be said is, that 
an income-tax is not necessarily a 
permanent burden. To render it 
palatable, it should always be made 
to have the appearance of a tempo- 
rary measure. Salaries once reduced, 
will never be raised again to their 
original figure. But an income-tax 
may be lightened, or removed alto- 
gether. It is poor economy, you may 
be sure, to violate and to dishearten 
the executive servants of the State. 
Do this, and you will never get such 
good work out of them again; and 
India, more than any country in the 
world, depends upon the good heart 
and strong energies of individual 
men, It may be said by theorists, 
who do not know what Indian labour 
is, that the work may be done equally 
well at less cost! I altogether deny 
the fact. Reduce the wages and you 
will at once lower the quality of the 
work. It would be so in the best of 
times; but in such times as these, 
when our best men are hungeri 
after home, and the English mind, 
once lured by bright visions of Ori- 
ental luxury, now associates with the 
very name of India, the most terrible 
images of carnage and destruction, 
how can you hope to get, by reduc- 
ing the pecuniary temptations, such 
men as you got of old—the men who 
built up this great Indian empire, 
which, in spite of the troubles we 
have gone through, is still the great- 
est political phenomenon which the 
world has ever seen ? 

I repeat, then, that the greatest dan- 
ger which lies before us at present is 
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the discontent which is cankering, not 
the native, but the European mind. 
We must look to this before it is too 
late. You cannot expect men to 
work in such a furnace as this with 
the knife at their throats for nothing. 
High pay and an exclusive service 
built up our Indian empire. We 
are now about to see what low pay 
and public competition will do. It 
appears to me to be a fearful experi- 
ment. But I shall not remain in 
India long enough to see the issue. 
Like the rest, I am hungering after 
England; and I should not be sur- 
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rised if I were to ask you before 
ong to look about for a modest little 
residence for me and mine in a cheap 

county, where I can ride to market 
on a rough pony with a basket over 
my arm, and dig my own potatoes 

happy as a king. 

You will have had more than 
enough then, my dear General, I am 
sure. Fortunately for you, mail-day 
has come upon me before I have 
said half that I had intended to say 

—so I will only add to the rest that 
I am very sincerely and gratefully 

yours. 











